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MARSHAL MURAT. 

Hif Early Lifa — Stiulies Theology — His Adventures — Hit Bnytrj m 
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AcHiLLE, the eldest son of Murat, formerly king of 
tlie two Siciliesi is now a plaater in Florida. Fkemg 
liom Fiancei he . oame to onr country, and fiwrnd an 

asylum on our shores, the place of refuere to so many 
of those stern and restless spirits that onca imsettled 
Europe from her repose. Kings, and princes, and mar- 
abate, and nobles, have in torn been foroed to take sh^- 
test under our eagle, to escape imprieonttient and death 
at home. 

There are three classes of men which a state of war 
bringH to the surface to astonish the world by th^ 
deeds. The first is composed of those stem and pow- 
erful men whose whole inherent force must out in ac- 
tion or slumber on forever. In peaceful times they ac- 
quire no eminence, for there is nothing on which they 
can expend the jnodigious active energy they posBess ; 
tei in agitated times, when a throne can be won by a 
strong arm and a daring spirit, they arouse IhttnmlTei, 
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and move amid the tumult completely at home* At 
the head of this class stands Marshal Ney — ^the proud, 
Btern, iaviiicibie soldier, who acquired the title of " tlie 
hiavest of the brave.'' 

A secood class of recklessi daring spirits, who love the 
excitement of danger, and the still greater excitement of 
gaining or losing every thing on a single throw, always 
iiourish in great commotions. In times of peace they 
would be distinguished only as roving adventurers or 
reckless, dissipated youth of some country Tillage. In 
war they often perform desperate deeds, and by their 
headlong valor secure for themselves a place among 
those who go down to immortality. At the head of this 
class stands Marshal Junot, who acquired the sobriquet 
of la tmnpHe^* ^ the tempest." 

A third class is composed of the few men left of a 
chivakic age. They have an innate love of glory from 
their youth, and hve more by imagination in the days 
of knighthood, than amid the practical scenes that sur- 
round them. Longing for the field whete great deed9 
are to be done, they caimot be forced into the severe 
and steady mental labor necessary to success in ordinary 
times. To them hie is worthless, destitute of briUiant 
achievements, and there is nothing brilliant that is not 
mUwardljf so. In peace such men simply do nodiing, 
and dream away half their life, while the other half is 
made n|) of blunders, and good and hud impulses. But 
in turbulent scenes, they are your decided chamcters. 
The doubts and opposing reasons that distract othem 
have no influence over them. Following their impulses^ 
they move to a higher foeling than the mere calculator 
of good and evil. At the head of this class stands, as 
a pauriot, the lazy Patrick Henry, and as a warrior, the 
cfaiTalric Mumt The latter, however, was an active. 
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rather than a pasme dreamer — pnrpiinig^ mtber than 
eontemplalmgy a ftocied good, and A« acquired the 
Dame of the ^^prieux ehevaHer,^ 

Joacliim Murat was born March 25th5 1767, in Bas- 
tide, a little village, twelve miles from Cahois. His 
iather was the landkxd of a litll? tavern in die plaeei ^ 
He was henest and indu8triou% with a large fiunily of 
children, none of which exhibited any striking qualities 
with the exception of Joachim, who was regarded tlie 
moet reckless, daring boy in the village. He rode a horse 
like a young Bedouin, and it was around his fitther's 
stahb he first acquired that firm and easf seat in the 
saddle, that afterward;^ made him the most reimrkable 
horseman of his time. The high and fiery spirit of the 
hoy marked him out, at an early age, as a chiid of prom- 
ise, and he became the Benjamin of his parents. The 
&ther had once been a steward in the Talleyrand &m- 
ily, and through its iiiiluftnce youni^ IMurat was re- 
ceived, when nine years old. into the college of Cahors, 
and entered on a course of studies, preparatory to the 
chwdi. 

Young Mumt was destined by his parents to the 

priestly office, for wiiich he was about as much fitted by * 
nature as Talleyrand himself. But nothing could make 
a scholar of him. Neglecting his studies and engaged 
in every frolic, he was disliked by his i%(truc]orB and be- 
loved by his companions. The " Abbe Murat," as he 
was jocularly termed, did nothing that corresponded to 
his title, but on the contrary every thing opposed to it. 
His teachers proi^tesied evil of him, and declared him, 
at length, fit for nothing but a soldier, and they, for 
once, were right, l^eavins: Cahors, he entered the col- ' 
lege at Toulouse no wiser than when he conunenced 
his ecclesiastical education. Many adventures are told 
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itd him white at the latter pLtee, which, whether apoo 
typhai <it BO^ were all worthy of the reckiesB young 
libertine. At length, falling in love with a pretty girl ^ 

of the city, he fought for her, and carrying off his prize, 
hved with her concealed till the last sous was gone, and 
thM appeared among his companions agai n This put 
ma enA to Us derieal bopesi ami throwing off his profesh 
aiofial garb, he enlisted, in a fit of desperation, Into a 
regiment of chasseurs that happened at that tiine to be 
passing through the city. Becojning tired of the re- 
fltxaint of the camp, he wrote to his brother to obtain 
his diBOUsaioii, which was promised, on condition he 
would his theological studies. The promise was 

given, and he returned to his books, but the ennui of 
such a life was greater than that of a camp, and he 
■oon led school and went to his Other's house, and 
again empbyed himself in the stables. Di^usted with 
the hnsiiiesB of an ostler, he again entered the army. 
The second time he became sick of his en^ijiloyment, 
and asked for his dismissal. It was about this time he 
cheated an old miser out a hundred francs^ by passing 
off a gilded snufflioz ibr a gold one. But money was 
Dot the motive that prompted him to this trick. A 
young friend had enlisted in the army, and had no way 
of escape except by raising a certain sum of money^ 
which wa^ out of his power to da It was to obtain 
this for his fiieod, Muiat cheated the old man. 

But the revolution beginning now to agitate Paris, 
Murai's spirit took fire, and having obtained a situation 
in the constitutional guard of Liouis Sixteenth, lie hast- 
ened with young Besaeres, born in the same depart- 
' ment, to the capital, and there laid the foundation of 
his ai^r career, which made him the most distinguished 
Napoleon's marshals. An ultra-republican, his sen- 



t|pwit% cif which be made no seoc^ oAaii brought hfaa. 
n|ito difficulty, so that it is said he fought mz dueb in 9, 

single month. At this imie he was twenty-two years 
of age, tall, handsome, and almost perfectly formed, ancl 
with a gait and bearing thai made him 4ite admiration 
of eyery beholder. 

During the reign of terror he was a violent lepubli- ^ 
can, and advanced thiough the grades of lieutenant 
and captain to that of major« In 1795, havuag aided. 
Napoleon in quelling the sectioas^ the latter, when he 
was app(»nted to command the army in Ital^, made, 
him a member of his personal staff. Here, beside the ^ 
rising Corsican, commenced his brilliant career. With 
the words, " Honor aad the Ladies, ' engraved on the 
Uade of his sword — ^words chaiacteristio of (he chiYalrip 
spirit of the man — ^he passed through the Italian cam* 

paign second only to BonapaiLe m the valorous dce^h that 
were wrought. At Montenotte, Milesimo, Dego, Mon- 
dov^ ilivoii, (S^., he proved the clear-sightedness of Na< 
poleon in selecting him for a companion in the perilous 
path he had marked out for himself. He was made thc^ 
bearer of the colors taken in tlus campaign, to the Di- 
rectory, and was promoted to the rank of general of 
brigade. 

He soon after aeccmpaniedBQiiGypaxte to E4gypt,w . 
he grew weary and discontented in the new warfore he 

had to encounter. In the first place, cavalfy was less 
efiicient than ini^ntry against the wild Mamebikea. 
When twenty thousand of those fierce warrioi^ mounted 
on the fleet steeds of the desert, came flying down on 

their mad gallop, nothing but the close and serried ranks 

of infantry ancl the fixed bayonet could arrest their 
progress. Besides, what was a ciw^^ oi cavalry 

agaio^t those 9eet horsment^ wbm miA vqA 
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6 HX8 CA&££a IN EGYPT. 

were too rapid for the heavy-armed French cuirasseurs 
to returo or pursue? Besides, the taking of pyramids 
and deserts was not the kind of victory that suited his 
nature. 

But at Aboukir, where he was appointed Ijy Napoleon 
to force the centre of the Turkisii hues, he showed 
what wild work he could make with his cavalry. He 
rode straight through the Turkish ranks^ and drove 
column after column into the sea ; and in one of hb fierce 
charges dashed into the camp of Mustapha Pacha, and 
rode straight up to the Turkish chieftain as, surrounded 
by two hundred Janizaries^ he stood bravely defending 
himself. As the Pacha saw him approach he advanced 
rapidly to meet him, and drawing a pistol, aimed it at 
his head. The bullet grazed his cheek, just starting 
the blood| and the next moment Murat's glittering 
0word gleamed before the eyes of the Pacha as it do* 
scended on his hand, crushing two of his fingers with 
the hlow. The Pacha was seized, and carried a 
prisoner into the French camp. His hrilliant achieve- 
ments in this battle fixed him forever in the affections 
of NajpoleoU) who soon after made him one of the few 
who were to return with him to France. During that 
long and anxious voyage Murat was by his side, and 
when the vessel in which they sailed was forced by- 
adverse winds into the port of Ajaccio, he visited with 
the bold Corskan the scenes of his childhood. 

In the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, which placed 
Ponaparte in power, Joachim took a conspicuous part, 
and did perhaps more than any other single general for 
him in that trying hour. In that crisis of Napoleon's 
life^ when lie stalked into the Council of the Five Hun^ 
dred, already thrown into tumultuous excitement by the 
news of his usurpation i and the startimg cry, Down 
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with the tyTanf met his ear, Muratwas by to save 
hhn. *^ Charge bayonets,*' eaid he to the battation of 

soldiers under him, aiid with firm step and leveled 
pieces they marched into the hall and dissolved the As* 
Bemhly. 

Soon after, being at the time thirty-thfee yeaia of 
age, he married Caroline Bonaparte, the youngest sister «^ 

of the Emperor, then in all tlic blooai and freshncBS of 
eighteen. The liandsonie person and dashing manners 
of Murat pleased her more than the higher-horn Moreau. 
In a fortnight after hia marriage he was on his way with 
his brother-in-law to cross the San Bernard into Italy. 
At Marengo he coiiiniaiiJed the cavalry, and for his 
great exploits in this important battle, received from the 
consular government a magnificent sword. 

Bonaparte, as Emperor, never ceased lavishing honors 
on his fovonte brother-in-law. He went up from Gen- 
eral of Brigade to General of Division, then to Com- 
mander of the National Guard, Marshal, Grand Ad- 
miral) Prince of the Empire, Grand Eagle of the Le- 
gion of Honor, Grand Duke of Beig and Cleves, and 
was finally made King of Naples. 

" The Abbe Murat" liad gone through some changes 
since he was studying theology at Toulouse. 

it is not my design to enter in detail into the history of 
Muiat, but having given the steps by which he ascended 
to greatness, speak only of those acts which illustrate 
the great points of his character. In the campaign of 
1805— at Wertingen, Vienna and Austerlitz, and other ' 
fields of fame — ^in 1806-7 at Jena, Lubeck, Eylau and 
Friedland — ^in 1806 overthrowing the Spanish Bourbons, 
and placing the crown in Napoleon's hands, he is the 
same victorious leader and intrepid man. 

His three distinguishing chaiaoteraaticfl werey high 
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^valric courage, great skiU as a genera), and almosi 

unparalleled coolness in the hour of peril Added ta 
all this, Natui-e had lavished her gifts on the mere phy-. 
sical man. His form was tall and finely proportioaed-^ 
his tread like that of a king — bis ftuse striking and no-. 
Me, while Ids pierciDg glance few men could bear. 
This was MuraL oa foot, but place him on hoisuback, 
and he was still more imposing, iie never mounted a 
steed that was not worthy of the boldest knight of an- 
cient daj8| and bis incomparable seat made both hofse 
and rider an object of universal admiraUon. The Eng- 
lish invariably condemn the theatrical cobtume he al- 
ways wore, as an evidence of folly, but it was in perfect 
keeping with his character. He was not a raan €i deep 
thought and compact mind, but resembled an oriental in 
his tastes, and lored every thing gorgeous and imposing. 
He usually wore a rich Polish dress, with the collar or- 
namented with gold brocade, ample pantaloons, scarlet 
or puipl^ and embroidmd with gold ; boots of yellow 
leather, while a straight diamond-hilted sword, tike that 
worn by tlic ancieaL llomans, hanging lioiaa girdle of 
gold brocade, completed his dashiiig exterior. He had 
heavy black whiskers, and hmg black locks, which, 
streaming over his shouldefs, contrasted singularly with 
his fiery bhie eye. On his head he wore a three-corner- 
ed chapeau, from which rose a magnificent while plume 
that bent under its profusion of ostrich feathers, while 
beside it. and in the same gold band, towered away a ' 
splendid heron nlume. Over aU this brilliaat costume, be 
wore in oHTweather a pelisse of green velvet, lined and 
fringed with the costliest sables. 

Neitlier did he forget his horse in this gorgeous appa^ 
iding, but had him adorned with the rich Turkish sdr^' 
rup and bri^e, and ahnodt covered with azure-eotdisd 
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trappings. Had all this finery beea piled on a dinimu- 
tive man, or an indiflereat rider like Bonaparte, it would 
have appeared lidiculous; but od the iiplendid chaj^ 
and etui more majestic Agure of Murat, with his lofty 
bearing; it seemed all in pkice and keeping". This daz- 
zling exterior always made hiiu a mark for the eoem^^a 
bullets in battle^ aad it is a wonder that so cooflpicuoua 
an object was never shot down. Perhaps there never 
was a greats contrast between two men, than between 
Murat and Napoleou, when they rode together along the 
lipi^ previous to battle. The square ^ure, plain tbre&- 
cncneted hat, leath^ breeches, brown surtoutt and caie^ 
bfls seat of Napdfeon^ were the direct counterpart of tha 
magnificent display and imposing attitude of his chival- 
ric brother-in-law. To see Murat decked out lu this 
^travagaut costume at a review, might create a smik, 
hm whoever (mce saw that gaily-caparisoned steed with 
lis sommanding rider in the fix»nt of battle, plunging 
like a thunderbolt through the broken ranks, or watched 
the progress of that towering white plume, as llualing 
high over the tens of thousands that struggled behind 
it —a consCant mark to the balls that whistled like hail- 
stones around it — never felt like smiling again at him. 
Especially would he forget those gilded trappings when 
be saw him return from a charge, with his diamond- 
hilted sword dripfung with blood, his gay uniform rid- 
dled with balls and singed and blackened with powder, 
T\ hile his strong war-horse was streaked with foam and 
blood, and reeking with sweat. Tliat white plume was 
the banner to the host he led, and whileri||^^tiaued 
fluttering over the field of the slain, hope wttsliever r^ 
Unquished. Many a time has Napoleon seen it glan- 
cing Uke a beam of light to the charge, and watched its 

Iff^egB like tJ;ie star of hi§ desUny, as it strugiML fofL 
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awhile in the hottest of the fight, and then smiled in 

joy as he beheld it burst t hrough the thick ranks of in- 
fantry, scattering ihom trom his path like chaff belore 
the wind. 

, Napoleoa once said, that in batde he was probably 
the bravest man in the world. There was something 

more tiiun mere success to him in it. He invested it 
with a sort of glory in itself — threw an air of romance 
^ about it all, and doubtless fought frequently, almost in 
an imaginary world. The device on his sword, so like 
the knights of old — his very costume copied from those 
warriors who lived in more chivulric daye^ antl his 
heroic maimer and bearing, as he led his troops into 
battle, prove him to be wholly imlike all other generak 
of that time. In his person at least, he restored the 
days of knighthood. He himself unconsciously Icis out 
this peculiarity, in speakinar of the battle of Mount 
Tabor. At the foot of this bill, Kleber, with 5,000 
men, found himself hemmed in by 30,000 Turks. Fif* 
teen thousand cavalry first came thundering down on 
this band of 6,000, arranged in the fonu of a square. 
For six hours they maintained the unequal combat, 
when Napoleon arrived with succor <m Mount Ta- 
bor. As he looked down on the plain, he could see 
nothing but a countless multitude covering the tumul- 
tuous field, and swaying and tossing amid the smoke 
that curtained them in. It was only by the steady vol- 
lies and simultaneous flashes of musketry, that he 
could distinguish where his own brave soldiers main- 
tained their ground. The shot of a solitary twelve- 
pounder, which he fired, iiisl auiiouaced to his exhaust- 
ed countrymen that relief was at hand. The ranks 
then, for the first time, ceased acting on the defensive, 
and extending themselves, charged bayonet Murat 
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was on the banks of the Jordan and took the enemy as 

they rolled towards liic bridge, and with In^ liule band 
performed prodi^ea of valor and outdid himself. Once 
he was nearly alone in the centre of a large body of 
Turkish cavalry. All around, nothing was visible but 
a mass of turbaned heads and flashing scimetars, ez- 
cepL ill the centre, wh^^rc was seen a single white plume 
tossing like a rent banner over the throng. For awhile 
the battle thickened where it stooped and rose, as Mu* 
lat^ strong vmr-h<xse reared and plunged amid the sa- 
l»'e strokes that fell like lightning on every side, — and 
then the multitude surged back, as a single rider burst 
through covered with his own blood and those of his 
Ibes, and his arm red to the elbow that grasped his 
dri{qping sword. His steed staggered under him and 
seemed ready to fall, while the blood poured in streams 
from his sides. But Murat's eye seemed to burn with 
four-fold lustre, and with a shout, those who surrounded 
him never foigot to their latest day, he wheeled hb ex- 
hausted steed on the foe, and at the head of a body of 
his own cavalry trampled every thing down that opposed 
his progrc^^. Speaking of this terrible fight, INIurat 
said that in the hottest of it he thought of Christ, and 
his transfiguration on that same spot nearly two thou- 
sand years before, and it gave him ten-fold courage and 
strength. He was promoted in rank on the spot. This 
single fact tlnows a Hood of liofht on Mural's character, 
and shows what visions of glory often rose before liina 
in battle, giving to his whole movement ^W/Sfl^^^ ^ 
greatness and dignity that could not be a^ipRnt 

None could appreciate this chivalrous bearing of Mu- 
rat more than the wild Coysacks. In the memorable 
Russian campalgi), he was called from his throne at 
NaplM to take command of the cavabry, and performed 
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prodigies of valor in that disastrous war. When the 
steeples and towers of Moscow at length rose on thcr 
flighty Muiati lookiiig at his scaled and hatUe-wom gair 
ments, declared them unbecoming great an ooeadoor 

as the triumphal entrance into the Russian capital, and 
retired and dressed himself in hb most magnificent cos-, 
tumei and thus appareled, rode at the bead qC hi* 
squadrons into the deserted city. The CktBeaxka had 
never seen a man that would compare with Mnrat in 
the splendor of his garb, the beauty of his horsemanship, 
and, more than aU, in his incredible daring in battle 
Those wild children of the desert would often stop^/ 
amazed, and gaze in silent admiration, as they saw him 
dash, single-handed, into the thickest of their ranke, 
and scatter a score of their most renowned warriors from 
his path, as if he were a bolt from heaven. His edecr 
upon these children of nature, and the prodigies 
wrought among them, seem to hdong to the age of ro-:. 
mance rather than to our practical times. They never 
saw him on his magnificent steed, sweeping to the 
charge, his tall ,white plume streaming behind him^ 
'^without sending up a shout of admiration before they ; 
closed in conflict. 

In approaching Moscow, Murat, with a few troops, 
had iefi Gj;az somewhat in advance of the grand army, 
and finding himself constantly annoyed by the bordes: 
of Cossacks that hovered around him, now wheeling 
away in the distance, and now dashing up lo his: 
columns, compelling them to deploy ; lost all patience, 
and obeying one of those chivalric impulses that so 
often huiied him into the most desperate stiait% put 
spurs to his horse, and galloping all sJone up to thft 
astonished squadrons, halted right in -front of them, an# 
cried oujt in a tone of command^ Oies^ ihp way, 
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tiles P Awed by hb numoer and voice, they immedi- 
ately dispersed. During the armistice, while the Rus- 
mos were evacuating Moscow, these sons of the wilder 
xiesB flocked by ibouaands around him. As they saw 
him reining his highnspirited steed towards them, they 
sent up a shout of applause, and rushed forward to 
gMze on one they had seen carrying such terror tiirough 
t^ieir ranks* One called him his hetiiiuiij"^ — the high- 
eiit'h^nqr thai could be cooferred on him. Th^ would 
now point to bis steed and now to his costume, while 
they fairly recoiled before lii^ piercing" g\anee. Mnrat 
was so much pica^^ed hy the liomage of these aunple- 
hea^i;ed warriors, that he distributed aniooig them all 
ih^ mm^j he had, and all he could boixow from the. 
cSken about him, and finally his watch, and then the 
watches of his friends. He had made many presents 
to them before ; for often, in battle, he would select out 
tbu^ most distingtushed Goesack warrior, and plunging 
d^Mip4]r ii^to ^be midst of the enemy, engage him single- 
handed, and take him prisoner, and afterwards dismiss 
him with a goKl chaiii about his neck or some other 
rich ornament attached to his person. 

He was also a good general, though X know this is 
eften disputed. Nothing is more common than the belief 
that an impulsive, headlong man cannot be clear-head- 
ed, while history proves that few others ever accomplish 
anything. From Alexander down to Bonaparte, your 
impetuous beings have always had the grandest plans, 
and executed them. Yet, men will retain their preju- 
dices, and you cannot convince thein that tlie silent, 
grave owl is liot wiser than the talkative parrot, thouf^^h 
the reverse is iadii|>utably true. There could hardly 
be a more impetuous man than Bonaparte, and he 
had a dearer head and a sounder judgment than alt 
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14 SPUaS BEFORE ▲ BATTERY. 

his generals put together. Mural's impulses were ofteu 
stronger thaa bis reason, and in that way detracted from 
his generalship. Besides, he was too bra^e, and never 
counted his enemy. He seemed to think he was not 

made to be killed in battle, or to be defeated. Bona* 
parte bad great conlidence in bis judgment when be 
was cool, and consulted him perhaps more than any 
other of his generals upon the plan of an anticipated 
battle. On these occasions Murat never flattered, but 
expressed his ojnnions in the plainest, most direct lan- 
guage, aud often diilered materially from his brother-in- 
law. Perhaps no one ever had greater skill than Na- 
poleon in jiid<;inL^ of the position of the enemy ; and in 
the midst of battle, and in the confusion of conflicting 
columns, his perceptions were like lie^hiiiing. Yet, in 
these great qualities, Murat was nearly bis equal. His 
plans were never reckless, but the manner he carried 
them out was desperation itself. Said Bonaparte of him, 
He was aiy right aiai lie w as a paladin in the field 
— the best cavalry officer in tlie world." 

Murat loved Bonaparte with supreme devotion, and 
bore with his impatience and irascibility, and even dis- 
flipated them by his good-humor. Once, however, Bo- 
naparte irritated him beyond endurance. Murat fore- 
saw the result of a march to Moscow, and expostulated 
with bis brother-iii-law on the perilous undertaking. 
The dispute ran high, and Murat pointed to the late- 
ness ef the season, and the inevitable ruin in which the 
winter, so close at hand, would involve the army. Bo- 
naparte, more passionate than usual, because Murat had 
the right of it, as he bad, a few days before, when he 
besought him not to attack Smolensko because the Ru8> 
sians would evacuate it of their own accord ; made some 
reply which was beard only by the latter, but which 
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stung him so to the quick that he simply repUed| "A 
inarch to Moscow will be the destruction of the aimy/ 
and spurred his faoise straight into the fire of a RusBian 
battery. Bonaparte had touched him in some sore spot, 

and he deteriiiined to wipe out the dies^race by his Heath. 
He ordered all his guard to leave him, and dismounting 
tixa his magnificent steedi with his placing eye turned 
full on the battery, stood calmly waiting the ball that 
dniuld shatter him. A more striking subject for a 
picture was scarce ever furnished than he exhibited 
ill that attitude. There stood his high-mettled and 
lichly-caparisoned chaiger, with arching neck and di- 
lated eye, giving ever and anon a slight shiver at each 
explosion of the artillery that ploughed up the turf 
at his feet, while Murat, in his splendid attire, stood 
beside him with his ample breast turned full on the 
fire, and bis proud lip cuiled in defiance, and his tall 
white plume waving to and fro in the air as the bullets 
whistled by it — the impersonation of calm courage and 
heroic daring. At length, castmg his eye round, he 
saw General Belliard still by his side. He asked him 
why he did not withdraw. " Every man," he replied^ 
'^is master of his own life, and as your Majesty seems 
determined to dispose of your own, I must be allowed to 
fall beside you." This fidelity and love struck the gen- 
erous heart ai Murat, and he turned his horse and gal- 
loped out of the fire. The afleetion of a single man 
could conquer him, at any time, whom the enemy 
seemed unable to overcome. His own life was no- 
thing, but the Uie of a friend was surpassingly dear to 
him* 

As proof that he was an able general as well as a 

biave man, it is necessary only to refer to the campaign 
of 1805. He commenced this campaign by the v ictory 
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W«rtiii(HDH-tioaic threa thotiwiid prisoners qyt 
goenau, advuced upon Nemhe«% dunged the enemy, 

and made three thousand prisooera, numcbed to Nor- 
lingeii aiul compelled the whole division of Weernesk 
to surrender, beat Frmce Ferdiiuuady and hurrying after ^ 
tbe eoemyi overtook tbe icar-goaid of the Austciaitfy 
charged them and took 600 pcisonere-^^took Eq>% and 
again l)cat the enemy on the heights of AmsteHen, and 
made IbUO prisoners — ^puislicil on to Saint Polten, cnter-^ 
ed Vieonay and without stopping, pressed oa after the 
Euamniyand overtaking their rear-guard, niade :^0p 
prisoners) and crowned hn9 rapid^ brilliant career wikb 
prodigies of valor tiial liiied aU Europe witli admiration^ 
on the field of Austerlitz. 

Bonaparte usually put from ten to twenty thousand; 
caTalry under Murat, and placed thom m resevYe bar? ; 
hind the lines, and when he ordered the charge he wa« 
almost certain of victory. After a long and waiting 
fighti ia which the iniantry struggled with almost equal 
eucceas, and separate bodies of hone had effected but little^; 
Bmiaparte would order him down with his enormoua 
weif^lit of cavalry. It is said that his eye always 
brightened as lie saw that magnificent body begin to 
move, and he wajtched the progiess of that single white, 
plume, which was ever Tisible above the throng, with 
the intensest interest. Where it went he knew wera, 
broken ranks and trampled men, and while it went he 
knew that defeat was impossible. Like Ney, he carried^ 
immense moral force with him. Not only his fek 
lowers inspired by his personal appearance and mcred^, 
ible daring, but he had acquired the reputation of being 
invincible, and when he ordered the charge, every man, 
both friend and foe, iuiew it was to be the most de^perr 

ale one homi wwer eau]d,make« . And th#n the ap» 
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ftimm of twwty thowMHl bamuiea mmmig dwwi — 
the dead gallop, led by such a man, waa enough ta sBnd 

terror through any infantry. 

'^l he battle of Yalentiaa exbibited an instance ol thia 
moral focice of Murat. He had ordered Junot U> cnw a^ 
laanhy flat and charge the flank of the Rueaiaw while 
he poared hk strong €mrassier9 on the centre* enlarg- 
ing like a storm with his own men, he was surprised to 
that J unot bad not obeyed his command* Without 
waitng fot hie guafd, he wheeled hie hone, and gallop- 
ing' alone through the wasdiig fire, rode up to him and 
deiiiLiiidcd wiiy he had not obeyed his order. Junot 
repUed that he could not induce the Westphalian cav- 
alry to stir, so dreadful was the Are where they were 
Qfditted to advance. Mumt made no rqdyi but reimng^ 
hie steed up in front of the squadronsi, waved his sword 
over his head aud dashed straight into the siiarp shoot- 
ex9f followed by that hitherto wavering cavahy as if 
they hftd forgotten there wae ench a thing as danger. 
Tho Rttsnanswere scattered like pebhks from bis path ; 
then turning to Junot, he said, There, thy manhaFa 
staff is half earned for thee ; do the rest tliyself 

Soon after, at the battle of Borodino, as Use redoubts 
wisfe eaoM and Bagration was driven back, aaad while 
MMli waaendeavoriiiiT to rally his men disordered with 
victory, the second Russiaa line advanced, and the latter 
became entirely surrounded before he was aware of it. 
To escape being made prisoner, he threw himself into ona 
of the redoubts, where he foand only a l^w soUiers^ 
panic stricken, and running in aflnght luound the tet 
seeking- a way of retreat. Instantly calling tlicm to 
halt, he stood and waved his plume, as a bannn , over 
his head, and finally xalliad them to resistance, md held 
t|ia fedoola tiU Ney adwieed in Ufl defiv^^ J^l 
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18 BRAVSaT AT BOBODINO* 

these two beroes irtood and breaatod the terrible tempegt 
tliat then boiBl upon them, Mumt saw the soldiers of 
Friand's diwion beginnmg to Iveak, and heard one of 

the officers order a retreat. Running up to hini; he 
seized him by the collar, and exclaimed, What ara 
yoa about The colonel pointed to the ground, on 
which lay half his troops, and said, You see it is im- 
possible to stand here." ^^Yery weH,^ replied Murat, 
" / will remain." The officer stopped, looked at him a 
moment in surprise, and then turning round, coolly 
said, You are right ! soldiers, &co the enemy ; let us 
go and be killed !" 

ThroughouL this fatal campaign he bore himself like 
one who could not be killed, and when the mournful 
retreat commenced, he fought with the same undiaken 
courage. Though his cavalry had melted away, and 
bis gorgeous apparel had given place to the soiled and 
tattered garments of a fugitive, and the gay and bril- 
liant knight had disappeared before the rigors of winter, 
the dainis of hunger, toil, and defeat; he still charged 
with the same impetuosity as eveh His appard, ^z- 
zling as it was, had nothing to do with his courage. 
He once said to Miot, at the siege of Jallh, who asked 
him what he would do if the enemy should surprise 
him in the night, Well, I would mount on horseback 
in my shirt, and I should be the better distinguished 
in the dark." His showy exterior simply corresponded 
with his chivalric sentiments. 

But it is impossible to speak of all the engagements 
in which he todk a part He was in constant service^ 
and he never fought a battle without performing some 
lieroic deed. On tlie plaiiis of Italy, over the sands 
of Egypt, by the waters of Jordan, by the Danube and 
Rhine^ thnwgh the «i0W"drifts of Ru8sia,-^verywhier6| 
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dfer hundivds of bftttle>ftdd0, he mtsfm the (nme io- 

trepid leader £uid chivalric warrior. Resistless in the 
onset, deadly in the pursuit, he flies from one Bcene 
of sirile to anoCher, as if war were hk element. 

♦ 

CHARGE AT JEYLAU. 

But it is at Eylau that he always appears in hm 
most terrible aspect. Thk battk, fought m mid win- / 
ter I in 1807| was (he most fanportant and bloody one 
that had yet oeconed. France and Russia had new 

before opposed such strength to each other, and a com- 
plete victory on either side would have settled the fate 
of Europe. Bonaparte remained in possession of the 
field, and that was all — ^no vioCory was e?er so like a 
defeat 

The field of Eylau was covered witli snow, arid the 
little poods that lay scattered over it were frozen suf- 
fidentiy hard to bear the artillery. Seventy-five thou^ 
sand men on one side^ and eighty-five thousand on the 
other, arose from the frozen field on which they had 
slept the ni^ht of the Ttli of February, without tent or 
covering, to battle for a continent Augereau, on the 
lefi, as described in the preceding volume^ was utterly ' 
touted early in the morning. Advancing through a 
biiow -storm so thick he could not see the enemy, the 
Russian cannon mowed down his ranks with iheir 
destructive fire, while the Cossack cavalry, which were 
oidered to charge, came thundering on, ahnost hitting 
the French infiintry with their long lances before they 
were visible through the stonii. Hemmed ni and over' 
thrown, the whole division, composed of 16,000 men, 
with the exception of 1,500, were captured or slain. 
Just then the snov-stonn ckaiing np^ leveakd to Mar- 
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poleoti the peril to which he was broui^^ht, and he ira- 
mediateiy ordered a grand charge by the iriiperial Guard 
9mA the whak isBmky* Nolbiaig wm farther from Bo- 
naparte's Mhfls or ex^Mtautkma than Ibe faringiog of 
his resenre into the engagement at this early stage of 
the battle — but there was no other resource left iiim. 
Murat sustained liis iiigh reputation on this occasion, 
and ptoved kioifldf for the hundredUi time worthy of tlie 
greal confidence NapdDoa placed m him. Nothing, 
ooukL be more impomg than 4he battlo<fidd at Una 
moment. Bona parte and I lie Eiiipire trembled in the 
balance, while Murat prepared to lead down his cav- 
aky to mve them. Se^eniy sfuadrenSf making in aH 
14,000 wett-mooaled men, began lo moTQ over the slope, 
with the Old Onard marching sternly behind. Bona- 
parte, it is said, was more agitated at this crisis than 
wiien, a momeni before, he was so near being captured 
bjr the RiuniaiM. But as he saw those eeventy squad- 
xcnacome down on a plunging trot, presmg hard after 
the white plume of Murat, that streamed through the 
sno\v-3torm far in front, a smile passed over hm comiie- 
nance. l^he earth groaned and trembled as they passed, 
and the thoueandB of i^termg hehnets and fiashing 8»* 
bres above the daifc and angry maes beltyw, looked like the 
foam of a sea wave as it crests on the deep. The i alihiig 
of their armor and the unjffled tliunder of their tread 
drowned all the roar of battle, as with firm set array 
and swift, steady motkn, they bote down with their 
.terrible front on the fee. The shock of that immense^ 
host was like a falling mountain, and the front line of 
the Russian army went down like frost-work lirioie it. 
Then commenced a protracted fight of haiKi*to-hand 
and swotd-to-swoid, as in ^ cavalry notion at £ck^ 
nniU. . Tho^ dashing of lieel wai iihatltt ringing gf 
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eeunUess hammers, and horses and ridera were blended 
ia wild ooofusion together. The Rusriaii Mwve ivm 
cffdered up, and on these Muiat fell with hk fieice hone- 
men, eruehiog and trampling them down by thousands. 
But the obstinate Russians disdained to fly, and rallied 
again and again, so that it was no longer cavalry charg- 
ing on infantry, but equadrons of hone galloping 
through a broken host thai, gathering hite knoti^ itOl 
disputed with unpaxaflehd bravery the red and rent 
field. 

it was during this strange fight that Murat was seen 
to perfcnn one of thoee desperate deeds for which he 
was so renowned. Excited to the highest pitch of pas* 

sion by the obstacles that opposed him, he seemed en- 
dowed with ten-fold strength, and looked more like a 
superhuman being treading down helpless mortals, than 
an oniBnary man. Amid the roar of arti&ery and mtde 
of musketry, and falling of sabre-strokes Bke lightning 
about luin, that lofty white plume never once went 
down, while ever and anon it was seen glancing through 
the smoke of battle the star of hope to Napoleon, and 
showing that his ^< right am" was still ujf^fted and stri- 
king for victory. He raged like an unloosed fion 
amid the foe ; and his eye, always terrible in battle, 
burned with increased lustre, while his clear and steady 
▼nice, heard above the tumult of the strife, was worth 
more than a thousand trumpets to cheer on his fdlow- 
ers. At length, seeing a knot of Russian soldien that, 
for a long time, had kept up a devouring fire on his 
men, he wiieeled his horse and drove in full gallop upon 
their leveled muskets. A few of his s^nnrd, that never 
afflowed that white plume to leave their sight, charged 
after. Without waiting to count his foes^ he seized the 
bridle in his teeth, and with a pistol in one hand and 



bk drawn sword in the other, burst in headloi^ fury 
upon thftOQi and scattflved Ibem jmp if & hurricaiie bad 
iwept by. 

Though the cavaky were at length con^pelled to re- 
tire, the Russians had received a check that alone saved 
the day. Previously, without bringiug up their reserv^i 
they were steadily advaofiiog over the fieid, but now 
tbey were glad to eease tbe combat and wait for furtber 
reinforcements under Lestocq, before they renewed the 
battle. I have spoken of the progress of the fight du- 
ring the day in another place. Prodigies of valor were 
} lierfonned on all ddes, and mep slain by tens of thou- 
sandsy till night at length closed tbe awful Boene, and 
the Russians began to retire from the field. 

Sucli was the battle of Eylau, fought in the midst 
of a piercing snow-storm. Murat was a thunderbolt 
on that dayi and the deeds that were wrought by him 
will ever furnish themes for the poet and painter. But 
let the enthusiast go over the scene on the morning 
after the battle, if he would find a cure for his love 
of glory. Fifty-two thousand men lay piled across 
each other in the short space of six miles, while the 
snow, giving back the stain of blood, made tl]» field look 
like one great Blaughter-housc. The frosts of a wintry 
morning^ were all unheeded in the buiuing fever of 
ghastly wouudsy and the air was loaded with cries for 
help, and groans, and blasphemies, and cursings. Six 
thousand horses lay amid the slain, some stiff and cold 
in death, others rendering fhe^^cene still more fearful by 
their shrill cries of pain. The cold heavens looked 
down on this fallen multitude, while the pale feces of 
the thousands that were already stiff in death, appeared 
stiU more appalling in their vast winding-sheet of snow. 
Foemen had fallen across each other ab they fought, 
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and lay like brothers clasped in tiic last embrace ; while 
dismenibered hnibs and disemboweled corpses were scat- 
tered thick as autumu leaves over the field. £v6iy 
form of woand^ and every modifiicalMMi of wo were here 
Tislble. No motlern war had hitherto exhibited such 
carnage, and where Muiat's cavalry had charged, 
there the slain lay ihickest. 2^wo days after the bat- 
tie five thousand wounded RussiaBS lay on the irozea 
field, where they had dragged out the weary nigfate and 
days in pain. The dead were sdll unboried, and lay 
amid wrecks of cannons, and munition wagons, and 
bullets, and howitzers ; — whole lines had sunk where they 
stood, while , epaulettes, and neglected sabres, and mus- 
kets without owners, were strewed on every ode^ and 
thrown into still more terrible relief by the white ground 
of snow, over which they lay. Said rsapoleon, in his bul- 
letin home, after dcc^cribing the dreadful ap})earance the 
field presented,—^' The speci^le is sufficient to inspire 
' princes with the love of peace and horror of war." 

I have said little of his conquest of Madrid, because it 
was done without efloil. The sudden rising of the 
population of the city, in which were slaughtered seven 



hundred FrenchmenTwas followed by the public execu* 
tbn of forty of the mob. Much effort has been made to 
fix a stain on Murat by this execution, and the destruc- 
tion of some liundred previously, in the attempt to 
quell the insurrection; by calirng it a premeditated 
massacre. But it was evidently not so. Murat was 
imprudent, there is no doubt, and acted with duplicity^ 
nay, treachery, in all his dealings with the royal family 
of Spain, but al^o acted under instructions. He doubt- 
less hoped to receive the crown of Spain, but Bona- 
parte forced it on his brother Josephs then king of 
Nai^es, and put Murat in his place. 
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24 HIS CBARACTER AS ftlNO. 

Of his civil administration, onfc cannot «ay nrach tli 
praise. He was too igrioraiit for a kin«^, antl was w orth- 
less in the cabinet. The dif^omacy of a battie-tield he 
\ undmtood, and the management of 20,689 cavs^y wai 
an eader thing than the raperintoEidenee of a province 
Strength of rcsokition, courage, and-iliilltary-BkSl h^ 
not wanting in, while in tiie qualities necessary to the ad- 
ministration of a government, he was utterly de^icnt. 
He ms conscious of his m^oHty Mi^nd kotiw that 
his Imperial brother-in-law, iKfho gaxbA en Mm in ad* 
miiaiiun, almost in awe, in the fnidst of battle, ma^ 
sport of him as a kins^. These things, together with 
some unsuccessful eiibrts of his own, e^sperated him 
to such a degree that he became sick aiid iiraolul^. 
Four years of his life passed away in eomparattve iittl- 
ness, and it was only the extensive preparations of Na- 
poleon ia 1812 to invade Russia, that roused him to be his 
former self. Bonaparte's treatment of him while occu- 
pying his throne at Naples, together with sbme ^Hgs 
that transpired in the Russian campaign, conspired to 
embitter Murat's feehngs towards his imperiont brothi#* 
in-law; for his affection, which till time was un- 
wavering, began then to vacillate. V 

It is probable that it had been more than hkMji 
to hhn by the emperor that he 4ntende4 to Aefirkib 
him of his crown. At least, not long after Bonaparte 
left the wreck of the grand army in its retreat from 
Russia in his hands, he abandoned his post, and trav- 
eled night and day till he reached Na{4es. It is aii» 
said by an acquaintance of Murat, Uiat Bonaparte, at 
the birth of the young Duke of Parma, announced to 
the King of Naples, who had come to Paris to congrat- 
ulate him, that he must lay down his crown. Mural 
asked to be allowed to give his reply the next mondng, 
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but no sooner was he out of the Emperor's preseooe 
ihan he moontad his horee and 8(sfft«d for hiskii^dom. 
He lode night and day tiU he reached Naples, where 
lie izKunediately set on foot preparations for the defence 
of his throne. Being* siiinnioaed anew l)y a marshal 
of JB'rance^ seat to him for that purpose, to give up hk 
pc^tre^ be irepU^, " Go, teU your macrter to come and 
take and h^^/ii^p find how well sixty thousand mm 
can defend it." •^j^ther than come to open conflict with 
one of his bravest generals, he abauduued the project, 
a^d let Murat occupy his tlirooe. If this be true it ac- 
counts ^or the estrangement and final desertion of 
Napoleon by his brolfa^-in-law. Still, in NapoleoD's 
last straggle for his throne on the plains of Germany, 
Murat fought nobly lor hiin, and helped to gain the bat- " 
tie of Dresden, and chased Biucher over the Mbe. But 
after the disastrous battle of Leipsic^ he returned to 
Hbj^ and immediately entored into negotiations with 
the allied powers, and in this act sullied forever his &me. 

In 1814 he concluded a treaty with Austria, by which 
he was to retain his crown on tlie condition he would 
furiush. 30^000 trqops for the common cause. Bonaparte 
could not at first ij^t this defection of the husband of 
Ins sister, and wrole to him twice on the subject These 
letters show that ]Murat was playing a double game, 
and endeavoring, in the uncerLainty of tilings, to se- 
cure hia throne. In his first letter Napoleon says, 
^ You are a good soldier on the field of battle, but, ex- 
cepting there, you have no vigor and no character. 
Take advantage of an act of treachery, tlicrefore, which 
I attribute only to fear, in order to serve me bf/ useful 
information. I rely upon your intentions, upon your 
promises. I suppose you are one of those who imagine 
the Ijon is d^ ; if such are your calculations, they are 
^^yj^it. 3 
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95 napolkom's lbttebs to him. 

false. ♦ ♦ * The title of king has turned your head. 
If you wkh to preserve the power, behave right and keep 
y )ttr word." The aecood commencesi ^ Sir my broths, 
I have abwady oommunicated to you my opinion of 

your conduct Your situation had turned your head. 
My reverses have finished you. You have surrounded 
yourself with mea who hate France, and who wish to 
nunyovL What you wrote tome ibi^l^tianoe with yonr 
actions. I shall, however, see by your Ibiehaviorat AiaooM 
if your heart be still French, and if you yield to necessity 
alone. Recollect that your kingdom, which has cost so 
much blood and trouble to France, is yours only for the 
benefit of those who gave it you* * * * Hemember 
that I have made you king solely for the interest of my^ 
system." The truth is, Bonaparte tampered with tlie 
affection of Murat. The latter had so often yielded to 
him on points where they difiered, and had followed 
him through his wondrous career with such constant 
devotion, that Napolecm believed he could twist him 
round his finger as he liked, and became reckless of his 
feehngs. But he found the intrepid soldier could be 
trifled with too far, and came to his senses barely in 
time to prevent an utter estrangement 

Shortly after, Napoleon abdicated, and was seiit to 
Elba. But before tlic diflerenl ulhed powers had de- 
cided whether they should allow Murat to retain his 
throne, Europe was thrown into consternation by the 
announcement that Boiu^parte was agam on the ^ores 
of France* Joachim immediately declared in lavor 
^of his brother-in-law, and atteinpled to rouse Italy. 
But his army deserted him, and hastening back to Na- 
ples, he threw himself into the arms of his wife, exclain^ 
ing, All is losty Canine, but my life, and that I have 
not been able to cast away." Fmding himself betrayed 
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on every side, he fled in disguise to Ischia, Sailing 
fiom thence to France, he knded at Cannes, and die^ . 
patched a coorier to Fouchdy miuesting him to infbnn 
Napoleon of his arrival. Bonaparte, u^ritated at hii= for- 
mer defection, and btill more vexed that he had precipi- 
tated things so in Italy, contrary to his es^ess direc- 
tionS| sent back the simple reply, to remain where he 
WBA until the Enqperor^ pleasure with regard to him 
was known." This cold answer threw Murat in a tem- 
pest of passion. He railed against his brother-in-law, 
loading him with accusations, for whom, he said, he had 
iostlus throne and his kingdom. Wishing, howeveri 
to he nearer Paris, he started fot Lyone^ but while 
diaoging horses at Aubagne, near Marseilles, he was 
told of the disastrous battle of Waterloo. 

Hastening back to Toulon, he lay concealed in a 
house near the city, to await the result of this last over- 
throw of Napoleon. When he was informed of his ab- 
dication, he scarcely knew what to do. At first he 
wished to get to Paris, to treat personally wiiii the al- 
lied sovereigns for his safety. Being unable to accom- 
plish his purpose, he thought of flying to England, but 
hesitating to do this also^ without a promise of protec- 
tion from that government, he finally, through Fouche, 
obtaiijcd permission of the Emperor of Austria to set- - 
tie in his doniiiuous. But while he was preparing to 
set out, he was told that a band of men were on the 
way to seize him, in order to get the 40,000 fmnes which 
the Bourbons had oflfered for his head ; and fled with a 
single servant to a desolate place on the sea-shore near 
Toulon. Thither his friends from the city secretly vis- 
ited him, bringing information of the designs re- 
specting him. Resolvingat last to proceed to Paris by 
sea, he engaged the captain of a vessel bound to Havre^ 
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SB B.E VLSKB TO THB WOOD0. 

|» 8Mm1 a boat at night to take him off. But by some 
tftrangt fiMalHy, the seamen could not find Murat, nor 
lie the eemen, thougli searching Ibr each oUier half 

the night ; and ilie sea beginning to rise, the boat wae 
compelled to return to tlie ship without him. As the 
morning broke over the coast, the dejected wanderer 
•aw the Yessel, with all her lails set, standing boldfy 
out to tea. He gazed Ibr aidiile on the lessening msst^ 
and then fled to the woods, where he wandered about 
for two days? w ithout rest or food. At lenp^th, drenched 
with rain, exhausted and weary, he stumbled on a mis- 
erable cabin, where he found an old woman, who kind^ 
ly gave him food and shelter. He gave hhnseif out as 
belonging to the garrison at Toulon, and he looked 
worn and haggard enough to be the commonest sol- 
dier. The white plume was gone, tiiat had lloated over 
so many battle-fields, and the dazding costume, that 
had ^noed like a meteor through the cloud of waf, 
was exchanged ht the soiled garments of an outcast; 
Not even his ^a)od steed was left, that had borne liim 
through so many dangers, and as that tall and majestic 
fixm stooped to enter the low door of the cabin, he idt 
how changeful was human fortune* The fields of his 
fiune were fiir away — his throne was gone, and the 
wife of his bosom ignorant of the fate of her lord. 

While he sat at his humble fare, the owner of the 
cabin, a soldier belonging to the garrison of Toulon, en- 
tered, and bade him welcome. But there was some* 
thing about the wanderer's Ikce that struck him, and at 
length remembering to have seen those features on some 
. French coin, he fell on his knees before him, and called 
him king Murat. His wife followed his example. Mu< 
lat was astonished at the discovery ; and then over- 
whelmed at the evidence of aflfectkMn theoe poor, un- 



knowa peopk oilered him, he raised them to his bo900% 
and gave them hii bleenng^ Forty tfaousaiid finace 
were no temptation to this honest soldier and his wifti» 

Here he lay concealed, till one night the old w umaa daw 
lights approacliiiig the cabin, and immediately suspect- 
ing the cause, aroused Murat, and hastening him into 
the gaideni thrHst him into a holey and piled him over 
with vine branches. She then returned to the houses 
and aiianged the couch hoiii which he had escaped 
and began herseii to undress for bed, as if nothing had 
occurred to disturb her ordinary household arrangemenlft 
In a few moments sixty geas d'armes enteredt and raaf 
sacked the hoose and garden, passing again and again 
by the spot where Plural wa^ concealed. Foiled in 
their search, they at length went away. 

But such a spirit as Murat's could not long endure 
this mode of existence^ and he detennined Id put to sea. 
Having, through his friends at Toulon, obtasMd a Mff^ 
he on the nigiu of the 22d of August, with only three/ 
attendants, boldly pushed his frail boat from the beach| 
and iauQched out into the broad Mediterranean! and 
steered for Corsica. Whm about thirty miles tarn the 
shore, they saw and hailed a Tessol, but rtie passed 
without noticing them. The wind now began to rise, 
and amid the deepening gloom was heard the moaning 
of the sea, as it gathered itself for the tempest The 
fi)anhcrested waves leaped hjf deluging the ftail skafl^ 
that struggled sdmost hopelessly with the perils that en* 
vironed it. The haughty chieftain saw dangers gather- 
ing round him that no charge of ca?alry could scatter, 
but he sat and looked out on the rising deep^ with the 
same composure he so ofiten had sat on his gallant 
steed, when the artillery was mowing down every iMog 
at his side. At l^ngUi the poetroffice-paicket-vesiel Sx 

3* 
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Corsica was seen advancing towards them. Scarcely 
ktui Mural and hifl three fiiithM hUomm st^sped aboaid 
6f it, before the teU flidff muik to the bottom. ItwouU 

have been better for him had it sunk sooner. lie kmd- 
ed at Corsica in the disguise of a coiumon soldier. The 
mayor of the Commune of Bastia, the port where the 
Teaeel anchored, eeeing a man ai hk door, with a black 
flilk bonnet over hts brows, his beard neglected, and 
coarsely clad, was abuui to question him, when he look- 
ed up; and " judge of my astonishment," says the 
mayor, when I discovered that this was Joachim, the 
splendid king of Naples I I ottered a cry, and fell on 
my knees.** Tee, this was Murat — ^the plume earcluaig- 
ed for the old silk bonnet, and the gold brocade lor the 
CoarBC gaiters of a common soldier. 
The Corsicans received him with enthusiasm, and aa 
/ he entered Ajaccio^ the troops oh the. ramparts, and the 
populace greeted him with deafening cheers. But thni 
last shadow of his old glory consummated his ruin. It 
brought back to his memory the shouts that were wont 
to rend Naj^es when he returned from the armj^to his 
kingdom, knded with honors and heralded by great 
deeds. In the enthusiasm of the moment, be fesolyed 
to return to Naples, and make another stand for his throneu 
At this critical period the passports of the emperor of 
Austria arrived. Murat was promised a safe passage into 
Austiia, and an unmolested residence in any oity of Bo^ 
hernia, with the title of Count, if he, in returo, would re- 
^mice the throne of Nafiles, and Hve in obedience to the 
laws. Disdaining the condition he would a few weeks be- 
feie have gladly accepted, he madly resolved to re-enter 
Us kingdom. 

' With two hundred and fifty recruits and a few small 
YMds^ he sailed for his dcaninions. The little fleet, beat 
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back by advecae wiods, that seemed rebuking the rash 
attenqrt} did not arrive in sight (s£ Calabria till the sixth 
€f October, or elf ht days aflber his embarkatiim. On 

that very ndglit a storm scattcied the vessels, and when 
the morning broke, Murat's bark was the only oiie seen 
standing in for land. Two oibeis at length joined him^ 
but that night one of the captains dbwrted him, and re- 
turned with fifty of his best soldiers to GorsiGa. Wa re- 
iiiainiiig followers, seeing that this desertion rendered 
their cause hopeless, besought hira to abandon his proj- 
ect and sail for Trieste, and accept the terms of Austria. 
He consented, and throwing the jurodamations he had 
designed for the Neapolitans into the sea, ordered the 
captain to steer for the Adiiatic. He refused, on the 
ground that iie was not sufficiently provisioned for so 
long a voyage. He promised, however, to obtain stores 
at Fizzo, but refused to go on shore without the Aus- 
trian passports, which Murat still had in his possessioui 
to use ni case of need. This irritated Murat to su:h a 
degree, that he resolved to go ashore hiniseif, and or- 
dering his officers to dress in full miiform, they approach- x 
ed Pizzo« His officers wished to land first, to feel the 
puke of the people, but Murat, with his accustomed 
chivalric feeling, stopped them, and with the exclama- 
tion, "I must be the first on shore!" sprang to land, 
followed by twenty-eight soldiers and three domestics^ 
Some few mariners cried out, " Long Uve King Joachim I" 
and Murat advanced to the principal square of the 
town, where the soldiers were exercising, while his fol- 
lowers unfurled his standard, and shouted, " Joachim for 
ever !" but the soldiers made no response. Had Murat 
been less in&tuated, this would have sufficed to convince 
him of the hopelessness of his cause. He pressed oup 
however, to Munte Leone, the capitalof theprovinoe|bat 
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had not gone far before he found iiiniself ptireued by a 
large company of gens iT amies. Hoping to subdue 
them by his presence, he turned towards them and ad- 
dressed them. The only answer he received was a vol- 
ley of musketry. Forbidding his followers to return the 
fire, with the declaiauoii that his landing should not 
cost the blood of one of his people, he turned to flee to 
the shore. Le^»mg tcom rook to rock and crag to crag, 
while the buU^ whistled aboni him, he at length 
reached the beach, when, lo ! the vessel that landed him 
had disappeared. The infamous captain had puiposely 
left him to perish. A fishing-boat lay on the sand, 
and Murat sprang against it to shove it ofi^ but it was 
fist His few followers now came up, but before the 
boat could be laimched they were surrounded by the 
blood-thirsty populace. Seeing it was all over, Murat ad- 
vanced towards them, and holding out his sword, said, 
" People of Pizzo ! take this sword, which has been so 
often drawn at the head of armies, but spare the lives of 
the brave men with me.'' But they heeded him not, and 
kept up a rapid discharge of musketry ; and though every 
bullet was aimed at Murat, not one touched him, while 
ahnost every man by his side was shot down. Being 
at length seized, he was harried away to prison. Boon 
after, an order came from Naples to have him tried on 
the spot. One adjutant-general, one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and the same number of captains and 
lieutenants, constituted the commission to try a King, 
Murat refused to appear before such a tribunal, and dis- * 
dained to make any defence. 

During the trial lie conversed in prison with his 
friends m a manner wortliy of his great reputation. 
He exhibited a loftiness of thought and character that 
•utprised even his friends lliat had known him longest. 
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Oa0ea^a]MMmlii<)«iYmatioii, hemid: ^'Bathmthe 

court and camp^ the luitional welfare has beea my sole 
objQoL I have used the pubho revenues for the public 
service alone. I did nothing iat mymUf and nov at my 
death I have no weelth but my aDtione. They are aQ 
my glory and my consolalioD.^ After tsMng in thk 
sUain for some time, the door opened and one of the 
Gsms^imsmesB entered and read the sentence. Murat ^ 
showed no agitation, but immedialeiy eat down and 
imte 40 h« wife ihelbUowing lettei; 

" My deak Caroline — My last hour has arrived ; 
in a iew momeota wore I shall have ceased to hve — in 
a few momenCe raoce you wiU have no huebaad. Never 
fea^t me ; my life hae been stained by no injastiee* 
Farewell my Achille, farewell my Letitia, ferewell my 
Lucien, farewell iiiy Louise. I leave you witiiout kiii<|- 
dom or fortune, in the nudst of ihe muiutude of my 
•enemies. Be always aoited: prove yomselm superior 
40 misfertune ; remember what you are and what you 
have been, and God will bless you. Do not reproach 
amy memory. Believe that my greatest sufferinf^ in my 
last moments is dying fejr fmm my children. Keceive 
jfour father's hleaniig ; recetve my enriHraoes and my 
stoats. ■•• 

Kee}) alvvayc piebeuL lo you ibe memory of your un- 
fortunate father. 

JOACHIM NAPOLEON. 
. JPiaao^ 13th Oclnber, 1816." 

Having then enclosed sonic locks of his hair to his 
wife, and given his watch to his iaithtui valet, Amand, 
be walked out to the place itf execution. His tall form 
was dmwn lap to its hxbmt height, and that pierdii^ 
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blue eye that had fleushed so brightly over moie dtta a 
hundred battle-fields, was now calmly turned on Uii» 

Kokliers who were to fire on him. Not a breath of agi- 
tation disturljod the [juried composure of his face, ami 
when ail was ready he kissed a cornplian he held in hid 
hand, on wMch was cut the head of his wife, and then 
fixing h» eyes steadily upon it, said, "Save my fitec^ 
aim at my heart!" A ydley of musketry answered, 

y and Murat was nu more. 

He had fought two hundred battles, and exposed Inm- 
self to death more frequently than any other officer in 
Napoleon's arrays By his white plume and gorgeous 
costume a constant mark for the enemy's bullets, he not- 
withstanding always plunged into fhe fhi( kc&L (humeri, 
and it seems ahnost a miracle that he escaped death* 
His self-composure was wouderf ul, especially when we 
femember what a creature of impulse he was. In the 
most appalling dangers, under the fire of the most ter- 
rific battery, all alone amid hts dead followers, while 
the hullels were piercing his uniform and whistling in 
an incessant shower around his head, he would sit oti 
his steed and watch every discharge with the eoolness 
of an iron statue. A lofty feeHns;" in the liour of peril 
bore liiin above all fear, and through clouds of smoke 
and the roar of five hundred camion, he would detect 
at a glance the weak point of the enemy, and chfurge 
like fire upon it 

A^^ a general he failed frequently, as has been re- 
marked, from yielding his judgment to his impulses. 
As a man and king he did the same thing, and hence 
was generous to a &uU, and liberal and indulgeiit to 
his people. But his want of education in early 'life 

r rendered him uiiiu fur a statesman. Yet his ini})n!ses, 
had they been less slf ong, would not have made him 
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the o&cer he waa. His cavaby was the terror of Jb«u- 
lope. Besides, in obeying his generous feelingBi he 
perfomied many of those deeds of heroism— exposing 

his life for others, and sacrificing everything he had, to 
render those happy around hitii, wliich make us love 
hie chajiEcter. Ue was roinantic even liU his death, 
and lived in an atmosphere of his own creation. But 
unKe Ney, he was ashamed of his low ori^n, andv 
took every method to conceal it. He loved his wife and 
cliUiiiea and couuUy with the moal Llr\oi< nflection. 
His hfe was the strangest romance ever written, and his 
igDODunioiisdeath is an everlasting blot on Ferdinand's 
.'dbttrfloCer. 

' I'liut the moral c liaractcr of Murat could not be very 
cuiicol acKiKiiiiL! to our standard, is eviJcuL Uoka the 
fact that his iite waf spent in iho camp. The only way 
i0,j/ai^ of euch a maH) is to balance his actions, and 

'MO iNHbetber the good or evil pre|>onderate. 

" But whatever his i uilt- w^cre, ii will be a long time 
betoe the work! wiU see another such man. 

' 'r*/?' J-- J,: • - 
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UARSHAL LEFEBTBE. 

BQ« Eaily Life — Character — Siege and Capture of Dantziek— CampaagD 
In the Tyrol— Bloody Combat in an Ampins Gimp— & D«iCli— IgM> 
lanoe of hi* Wife—Her GenenMltj. 

It was not my iu tea lion to R} )cak of those four Mar- 
shals whose appointments were designed as honorary 
by Napoleon, but IjelebTre oontkiiied in active iife to 
the dose of the war, and hence, bekmgs to the history 
of the Empire. Old ag^e did not drive him into repose, 
and he battled bravely for freedom and for France till 
Paris,, capitulated. Though nearly fifty years of age 
when created Macahal, haTmg Sought fox the nfnkXn 
on the Rhine and in Germany, he did not retire on 
his honors, but followed Napoleon through his won- 
derful career, and though verging on sixty, survived 
even the terrible Kusaian campaign.' 

F&AN901S Joseph Lefbbvrb was born at Euf- 
^h, in the department of the Upper Rhine, Oct 2Sth, 
1755. His parents were poor, ignorant, and belonged 
to the humblest rank of citizens. They were unable 
to give their son even a common education, but they 
instilled in his mind principles of honesty and incor- 
ruptible integrity, from which he never departed. A* 
youth of eighteen, he enlisted as a private in the Guards, 
but did not reach even the rank of a sergeant till thirty- 
three years of age. At thirty-seven he found himself 
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captain of the Light lafaiitry, and in the midst of tlic 
French Revolution. He was in Paris duiiug those ter- 
rible scenes, amid which the Bourbon throoe went 
do^imi and though a good rqmblioaiiy vas twice wound- 
ed iA eodeavormg to MM the kiiig Mm popular 
violence. 

In 1793, war being declared, Lefebvre's promotion 
became rapid, ior in a few months he went up to adjur 
tant^netal, general of brigade^ and general of division. 
Under the fint lepafalicao geneiak, Hoehe, Jourdan, 
Moreau, and Pichegru, he fought with a bravery that 
showed him worthy of his conunand. At the terrible 
battle of Fieums he covered his division with glory, / 
and at Stookacb, where one-of the fiercest actions that 
had occurred during the war took place) he proved him- 
self worthy to fight beside St. Cyr and Soult, who that 
day performed prodigies of valor. Amid the most wasting 
fire, he, with eight thousand men, withstood, hour after 
hour, the onset of thirty thousand AusUians, holding 
his men by his example and personal exposure to the 
shock as if they had been walls of iron, until at length 
he was borne severely wounded from the field. Figiit- 
ing for hberty and his country, he continued his career 
of glory tMl Napoleon's return from IBgypt ; and on the 
18th Bramaire hdped to place him in the Consular'^ 
seat, lie commanded the guards of the Ancients and 
Council of Five Hundred, and was supposed to be 
in favor of the Directory, and .he undoubtedly was. 
But it was of the^ utmost importance to Napcdeon that 
the commander of the guards of the Legislative bodies 
should operate with him in his bold attempt to over- 
throw the government, and so the nig tit before, at mid- 
night, he sent an aid-de-oamp to Lefebvre, requesting 
theiatter to caM on him at six oNdoek in H^mommg, 
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In the moniiiig early all was mcomzDotion. Thecav* 

airy went pouring along the streets, and distinguished 
generals were seen hastening in full utiifoiin to the 
Hue Chaut£R£IN£. Lefehvre, as he was passit^ 
along in compliance vHh Bonapane's invitationj waa 
mirprised to find his tioope in motion without his ordei% 
and asked Colonel Sehastiani what it meant. With- 
out answering him, the latter told him to go to Bona- 
parte. The old veteran marched into the presence of 
the geneial-in-chief with a doad on his hrow, but the 
latter turning to him> said, ^ Well, Lefehvre ; yoUi one 
of the pillars of the repuhlic, will you suffer it to perish 
in the hands of these Immjers 7 Join me and asisist rae 
to save it" As he was about to depart, Napoleon stop- 
ped him, and ofienng him a beautiful awotd, saUii 
^Here is a sabfe which I wore at the Pyramids ; I give 
it to you as a token of my esteem and confidence.'' 
" Yes," replied Leii^bvi o, now laiil\' biought over by the 
confidence and generosity of Napoleon, let us throw 
the lawyers into the river.*' During all that atormy 
day and the next he was fiuthful to his new master* 
* In 1804 he was made Marehal of the Empire, and 
went through the campaigns of 1805 and '6 with 
honor, and fought on foot at the head of the Guards at 

' Jena. In 1807 he invested Dantssick and took it, and 
in 1808 was placed over the fourth corps of the army 
in Spain. He fought and won the battle of Durango, 
but though he gained the victory, his conduct displeased 
Napoleon, as it opened the campaign before his plans 
were all matured. In 1809 he is fiiund bmveLy fight- 

y ing at Landshut, and Eckmuhl, and Wagram, and soon 
after struggUng heroically amid the mountain passes of 
the Tyrol. He commanded the Old Guard in the Rus- 

^ sian camp ai g n, and though approaching his threescore 
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years, bravely met the wintry storm, and hunge;*, and 
cold, and with the remnant of his devoted followers 
closed sternly around the Emperori stemming the tide 
to Ibe last In the campalgUi that followed, the M 
Teleran, stMl unsubdued, marched at the head of hn 

columns, and in the last struggle of Na}K)Ieuu for his 
Empire defended the soil of his native land mch by mch, 
and led his children (as he was wont to call bis soldiere) 
into battle at Montwrirail, Areta-mir-Aubei and Champ 
Aubert- Wherever the soUiere eaw Uioee gray locks 
streaming they would follow, if into certain death. In 
almost the last battle he ever louglit he had a horse 
ehot under him. 

After Napoleon's abdieatkm, Louis made him Boer of 
France and Knight of St Louis. When the Emperor 

returned from Elba, Lefebvre c^ave in his adhesion, 
and accepted a seat in the Chamber of Peers. He re- 
mained inactive, however, during the short struggle that 
ftUowed. At the second restoration he was deprived 
dT his honon and'rank for a while, but the next year 
he received again bis marshal's truncheon, and three 
years afterward his seat in the Chamber of Peers. 
This was in 1819, and, on the occasion of his taking 
his seat, Marshal Sudiet pronounced a eukgium on 
the brave old soldier, now sixty-four years cf age. 

Lefebvre was one of those few characters that cir- ^ 
cumstances never change. Simple in his marmers, rank 
and honors brought no extravagance in dress or ap- 
pearance. Honest and frugal in his youth, he never 
firactised extortion when in power, or retained the 
weaUh tliat fortune flung into his hands. Of incor- 
ruptible integrity, no temptations could shake his truth, 
or piovoke an ignoUe action. Generous to a fault, he 
was weak only when his giatitude or alObctioQ were 
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failed. Bom in pmriy, aad of bumble pMieaUige, 

he passed tli rough the horrora of the Revolution, the 
corruptioQs of the camp, and a kmg military hfe, ai^i 

. finaUy beeame Duke of Dantzic and Marshal of Hm 
Empire^ ivithoat keing any of his flinplicity of ohmo- 
ter or lo^o of vfrtue. A ohyd of aaturo, he was nmtg 
ashan^ied of his parentage. He owed nothing to educa- 
tion, but ail to himself. He had not the genius of many 
of the other marshals, bui he powaawd la ite plao^ 4 
wel^balapced miiid aad etmg commeu eenae. He 
alfecled amtker eumptuouRien of living mr brffiiancy 
of style. There wad tiie same simplicity and naivete 
in his language when Marshal of ti\e Empiroi ae whoa 
a private in tiie Guards. He seemed utterly uneon- 
acioue of the petty ambiUms aad rivahiee that dietttrii- 
ed the hap|»fien of others, and moved straight forward 
in the path of duly, wiihuut any concern lor hini»el£ 

> His disinterestedness was proverbial, and the needy 
never left his door ompty*handed. The tear of a poor 
aoidier moved him moio thaa the bauUea ^ raak or 
iune ; and it is the greatest euk^um that can be pass- 
ed upon him when it is said that, amid all the cliaiiges, 
and turbulent scenes, and temptations he passed 
through, he never hgt ki$ heart. His soldiers wor- 
shipped him, and no wonder. Not one of them ever 
asked his help in vain, and his fatherly treatment of 
all bound hiiii to them with cords of iron. In the lat- 
ter part of his career, they were more anxious for his 
life in battle than Inr their own, and whenever a desper- 
ala charge was to be made^ they besought turn to vetiia. 

In early life he married a servant girf, simihtf in ehar- 
acter to himself. Honest, afTertionate, disinterested, 
truthful, and simi^ she never changed with her change 
«f laak, nnd was as plain spoken and good4ieaited 
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wben ddoheas as when a servant girL Like her hus- 
band, she appreciated ezceHence of charactat alone, and 
seemed utterly unoonseious that rank gave any claim 

to respect. Lefeb\'re loved her to the last, and cared no 
more than she fof the jokes her ignorance of etiquette 
and good language gave rise to in the gay circles of 
Paris. 

Lefebvre was brarery itself. The most impulsive 

man in tlie army would not lace death with luoie com- 
posure than he. Througli the blaze of artillery, the 
close fire of musketry, and on the point of the bayonet, 
he wqM move with Unflhichii^ firmness. He could 
not carry his soldiers so for as a more impetuous man 
would have done, but he would hold tliem la their 
place as long. Still, when thoroughly aroused, he wag 
a terrible man in battle, and moved amid its chaos and 
carnage urith fearful energy and strength. He was 
also an excellent tactician on the field, and would bring 
his men iiiLo positioa wilii aduiiiable order. His cool- 
ness was not so much the steadiness of a determined 
man as the composure of one perfectly unconscious of 
surrounding danger. This gave to his manner a quiet- 
ness in (Executing a dangerous movement, or making a 
desperate assault, that robbed it, th the view of th^ 
soldier, of half its power to injure. This peculiarity in- 
creased with years. He was more impetuous in youth, 
but age and long ftmnharity with danger made a battle 
like a common occurrence to him, and he viewed it ap- 
parently with as much sang froid as he would an ordi- 
nary review. 

He loved his country with devotion, and those who 
see nothing but fierce fighters in Napoleon's marshals, 
would do wen to take a lesson of patriotism and disin* 

teres tedness liom Lefebvre. Though giving his youth, 

it* 
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manhood, and old age, all to the mrnce of Franee, he 
was so poor that he could not send his son to college. 
' After the peace of 1799, he was without the means 
of sufansteiioe^ and wrote thus to the Dkectofy The 
definitive oonelmkin of peace enables the eountiy to 
dispense with my services. I heg you to grant me a 
pension, that I may live in couifort I want neither 
carriage nor horses, I wish only for bread. You know 
mj services as well as I do. I shall not reckon up my 
victories, and I have no defeats to oount^ Noble roan ! 
^ftor pouring out his blood like water for his countryi 
the only return he asked was simply bread. 

But, during Bonaparte's career, he exhibited no- 
wherei perhaps, his great qualities as a commander^ 
and the steadiness with which he prosecuted his 
plans, amid the. most discouraging drctmurtances, thaa 
in the 

X SIBQB OF DANTZIC. 

Before the battle of Eylavi, Lefebvxe had made some 

progress towards reducing this town, but that great con- 
flict had suspended for awhile liis operations. But after 
the battle he was again sent to invest it with twenty- 
seven thousand soldieni, of whom but twenty thousand 
were efifoctive troops. 
Dantzic, which, in the last unholy partition of Poland, 
^ had been given to Prussia, was an important place, not 
only as a fortress into which the enemy could at any 
time throw a large army, but situated as it was at the 
mouth of the Vistula, was the gieat commercial d^pdt 
of all Poland. At the time Lefebvre invested it, it was 
surrounded by a lliui rampart and a deep ditoh filled 
with water, stropg palisades, and all the outworks ne^ 
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cessary for its defence. Added to all this, the ^n^und 
around wns marsliy and soft, impeding all the opera- 
lioiis of a besiegiDg army, while the inhabitants, by 
openiiig the duices of the Yisiulai could at any time 
deluge two-thirds of the entire flat that surrounded the 
city with water, till the walls of the town became a 
mere island m a lake several miles broad. Seventeen 
thousand Russian and Prussian soldiers garrisoned the 
ptacOy who^ with the armed inhabitanti^ could present 
double the force Lefebvre could bring to the assault 
To complete this formidable defence, nine hundred 
cannon stood ready to ()j)en their thunder on the daring 
enemy that should presume to approach the ramparts. 
. Fkmn this statement it will be seen that it was no 
ordinary task LefebTre had given him ; and k was no 
ordinary energy and skill he brought to its fulfillment. 
He sat down before the city ihc nuddle of February, 
and marched his victorious army into it the latter part 
of May. For more than three months he struggled 
against the most overwhehning obstacles^ and exhibited ^ 
a tenacity of purpose, a perBonal bravery and greatness 
ci resource, which stamp him the great general 

After a tierce combat, he cleared the narrow strip of 
land called the Peninsida of Nehrung, and completed the 
investment of the town on one side. The siege was 
feirly eoramenoed by an attack on the fort of HageM)erg, 
whieh stood on a little eminence outside the walls, lis 
elevation prevented it from being inundated^ so that 
approaches to it could be made. After several weeks* 
incessant toil, and amid deflperate sortiee ftom the garri- 
0on, the secoiid parallel was finished, and nearly sixty 
cannon and mortars together opened llioir fire within 
twenty-two rods of the walls. This tremendous battery, 
as if oo purpose to add tsi»» to the scenoi commenced 
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tto Ihuader at night Night and day tto earth groaiMd 

under its heavy and constant exploeioos, while the can- 
non of the Ijcsir trf tl answered it till it was one succes- 
aioQ of dealening tiiuuder-claps over the city, and it 
diook and trembled od its strong foundations. Amid 
fltorme of sleet and hail — in the full blase of the noonh 
day sun — at solemn twilight and at deep midnight^ 
without cessation or relief, for an entire week, that vol- 
cano thundered on, driving sleep from tiie alarmed in- 
habitants, while the bombs hissed and blazed above 
their dweUings and fell in their nudst, and the heavy 
ahot came crashing into their apartments, and the cry 
of " fire" rung through every street. Nothing can be 
more terrible than this incessant play of heavy cannon 
on a town* Daring this week, Lefebvre wori&ed hin 
gons with a lafMdity and skill that threatened to leav^ 
not one stone upon another. The only intermisRon to 
the fire was ^\ licii the garrison made some desperate 
sortie on the batteries, when the musketry and tha 
bayonet took the place of cannon. 

Bat this tremendous cannonade produced but little ef» 
feet on the ramparts, foft they were covered with earth, 
which broke the force of the bails, and Lefebvre, finding 
that he could not make a breach for the assaulting 
C(Hnpani^, commenced sapping the place. He ran 
mines under the waH% but the besieged oounterminedi 
and thus week after week wore away befiNne any seri- 
ous deraonsiration could be made. 

But the mines at length being completed, so as to 
lender the defence of the place much longwr bopelesn^ 
and the garrison not being strong enough to cut ite 
way through Lefebvre's army, the Emperor Alexander 
4 determined to reheve it by a combined attack botli by 
sea and land. His anangements were ke{)t secret fam 
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ibfi enfimy, and ia osder to prevent rekifociiviiieiitt 
fag mm to Ijskhvxef a feigned attack was to be mada 
on file other portions of the army more remote at the 

eametime. Oudinot aiul T>annes, witli their aUoiig corps, 
were stationed so as to prevent the Russians from inter- 
rupting the operations of the benegers, while they aiao 
finrmed Ibe rear-guaid ai the army. The Russian em- 
per<tf had arranged every thing skil&ny, and the storm 
that was ready to burst on I>efebvre threatened Lo de- 
stroy him utterly. But ssome little delay in the arrival 
of a Swedish man-of-war enabled Napoleon to get 
wind of the intended attack, and immediately perceiving 
the inmnnent danger to which his marshal was exposed, ^ 
he ordered Lannes and Oudinot to advance to his help. 
They caine not a moment too suon ; for, on the loih 
o£ May, the enemy were seen to issue in formidable 
unmbers from the tieoohes and nuurch swiftly on Le- 
jfebvre's fortificationsi which they sw^ with irresistibla 
fury. But, ^lle the shouts of victory were still ring- 
ing, Laniies, at the head of the brave grenadiers of Ou- 
dinoty moved sternly to the assault. The inireuch- 
ments were carried, and the Kussians driven back* 
Sallying again, however, they returned to the attack 
with such impetuosity that the French were again 
driven out, and Oudinot's horse beinor shut under him, 
he fell upon Marshal Lannes, and the two chieftains 
aiW that fought on foot, side by ode, leading the re- 
peated charges till the Russians were compelled to retire 
into the city. 

This settled the fate of Dantzic, but for more than a 
week the resistance was kept up. Several sorties were 
made by the garrison, one of which was successful, and 
a redoubt was carried of great importance to the French. 
No sooner did Leftbvre see his troops flying before the 
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enemy, than he put himself at the head of his brave 
granadieis, saying, ^ Now for owr tiurn^ my children,^ 
and moved inUepidlyto the aMault. Bui the redoubl 
was fiercely contested, and so deadly was the fire to 

which lie was exposed, thai the bullcla rallied hke hail- 
stones around him. Fearing for their beloved chief, and 
forgetful of all danger to themselves, those grenadiers — 
his " ehildreQ,'' aa he termed them— closed darkly around 
to form a rampart with- their hodiee. But the old vete- 
ran pushed them aflecLiunalely one side, saying, "No, 
no, let me figlil as you do," and marching straight 
through the storm, swept over the redoubt, carrying 
every thing before him* Those children'' would have 
died every one in his footsteps before he would have left 
the side of Lefebvre. 

Resistance at length became useless, and on the 24t!i 
the place capitulated. Ldebvre, with a generosity and 
nobleness of heart that always characterized him, de- 
layed entering the town in order to send to Oudinot and 
Lannes, who had so bravely succored liim cm the 15tli, 
requ( sting them to be present at the capitulation, and 
share the honor of entering the city. But with equal 
noblraiess those brave generals refused to pluck one 
laurel firom the head of the old veteran, and repassed the 
Vistula on purpose to compel him to enter the city alone 
and receive all the glory. 

Four days after the capitulation. Napoleon conferred 
on him the title of Duke of Dantzic, and never was an 
honor more worthily bestowed. 

But two years after this, he was destined to count at 
at least one defeat among his victories. After the battle 
of Wagram, and during the aimistice that followed, 
Napoleon sent him, as before remarked, into the Tyrol, 
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to quell the inhabitaats that had taken up anna with 
Austria* 

CAMPAIGN IK THE TTROL. 

With thirty thousand men he marched on Innflpnicfti 
the Tyroiese capital, while ten thousand moce advanced 
from die northern sid^ The annies met at Innspnicki 
and to all appearance the war was terminated. The 

Archduke John issued proclaniation?', informinj!^ the 
people that peace was establibhetl, and recommend^ 
ing submission. But these brave mountainem deter- 
mined to cany on the war in their own strengthi and 
letting the Austrian army depart without a murmur, 
began to assemble on all their hills to defeiid their couii* 
try ; and on ilie 4th of August fell on the advanced 
guard of Lefebvre, who was leading his army down the 
southern side of the Braoner mountains, along the 
banks of the Eisach torrent He was pushing for a 
bridge below, the entrance to which was through a 
deep and dark defile made by the overhanging cliffs. 
The forest around was silent, and not a living man was 
seen, to excite any fear of an attack, and the army 
marched boldly into the mountain gorge. The green 
fir-trees stood silent in the summer air ; and the huge 
cliffs, that, with their ragged fronts, rent here and there 
the leafy cmrtain that - fell down the ^ce of the moun- 
tain, stood motionless as ever. But no sooner had the 
head of the army moved partly through the defile, than 
the whole breast of the mountain was covered with 
emoke, as the rapid vullies of the sharp-shooters sent 
death amid the ranks. Not an enemy was visible, and 
yet the ranks melted like wax before the deadly aim of 
these mountaineers. The affrighted cdumu sCoppedi 
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uooMtain whether to advance or recede^ when the Tysor 

lese rushed their ambuscade, and with their thrill 
ling war shouts, rolled, like one of their own mountain 
torrents, on the foe, and pouring themselves through the 
confused ranks, fought band to hand with the eoldien. 
Befehvie^ however, hurried up other tto^is, whomiBred 
with the stem front of disciplined bravery through the 
coti fusion, lolling" the di^oidered mountaineers from the 
sides of their close column, as a strong ship cleaves the 
waye& The Tyrolese were routed, and the coiumni 
now rdieved, pushed on through the defile. AUwae 
still again as the hush of death, and the mountain 
seemed to have swallowed up the enemy, when sud- 
denly some loose stones came rolling down the steep, 
frightening the hareemen in front The officere kf4 
ecarc^y turned their eyes up the clifis to see what tbip 
new movement betokened, when the rapid blows of axes 
were heard, and several immense fir-trees began to wave 
to and fro above them as if swept by a sudden wind. 
This wae succeeded by a crackling sound, and the iie:i(l 
moment the huge trunios pitched heavily forwardf and feB 
headlong down the mountain, followed by avalanches of 
rocks, earth, and lo^s, which crushed with the sound of 
thunder on the column, burying whole squadrons in one 
wild grave. This immense mass of rubbish had heeii 
piled against the trees, which were then cut neailyaeiiiN 
d«r, 60 tluit a few blows of the axe, with the pressure 
behind, would overthrow them and send the whole of it 
down the steep. So awful was the shock, and so sud- 
den the death, that the column, broken thsov^ andl 
shattered into fragments, again halted, aiad amid^^ii* 
deep silence that followed, was heard distinctly the 
roar of the Eisach through the forest as it poured its 
turbulent flood down the mountain. The silence, how- 
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eWf was but n&omentary — the Tyrolese itmnodiataij 
opened a deBlmctive firei but the intrepid cduna numd 
flieadily ferward — ^thoie bebind inounting o>?er the heaps 

of ruins thru lay [)iled above Llioir buried cuHU';u1es^ — 
and reached the bridge. But aias ! it was on tire, and tho 
maklmgi blaaiog timbers were rapidly falling, one after 
another, into the waters bdow. A bold Bataaaa 
spurred forward, and rushed in a gallop on the flaminf 
arch — the smoke covered him Iruiu aigiiL, and the next 
moment both horse and rider were seen falUng together 
through the broken and blackened timbers into the tor^ 
rent th^t 'sw^ fieroely beneath. The bridge was de- 
sboyedi add the two armies separated by an impassable 
gulf. 

Soon after, Lefebvre attempted to lead his army over 
the Brenner, into the Italian Tyrol. It was twenty 
milee to the top of the pass, and up this steep aacent the 
marshal was compelled to lead his twenty thousand men. 

After tlie most wasting toil; lie had succeeded in carry- 
ing his army part way up the heights, when from every 
cliff, and hollow, and tree, a sudden rapid fire opened 
on hb men« Unable to manoeufre on the Bteq> ascent, 
and his cannon being almost useless, he saw at once 
the peril of his position. W ithout any field on which 
to deploy his men — without room for hui cavalry, or 
even footing for a nngle diviaon to mancBuvie, he was 
eompelled to trust solely to the almost uselesB tire of his 
infantry. The enemy being half concealed, the bullets 
of the French only rattled against the cliffs, or buried 
themselves harmlessly in the trunks of trees, while their 
own ranks, crowded together in the narrow path, pr&> 
sented an unerring mark to the Tyrolese sharpHshoot* 
ers. Lefebvre struggled bravely to carry his men th rough 
this wasting ^e, and his troops sustaiAe^, ^Ji Qj(HU6 
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time, the unequal contest ; but no soldiers will long con 
tend in such a useless struggle, and the head of the col- 
umn began to give way, and settle heavily back upon 
the army below; For a momeiit, the mighty ^siattrtelr 
anced along the steep, and tbenyBfee a looseniMlcl^ 
broke headlong dow n the mountain, rollinj^ horses and 
camion, cavalry and infantry, in irretrievable confusion 
to the bottom. Lefebvre, borne back in the refluent 
tide, narrowly escaped being made pnaotier; and the 
next night, disgtiised as a common tioeper, enteral 
again Innspi uck. • ■ r ■ 

The next day, a general battle took place before ih& 
town. It opened at six in the rooming, and ended at 
midnight All day long did Lefebvre manfully 
tain his ground, and roll back the hardy moimtaifieers 
firom the shock ; and when darkness curtained in the 
mountain valley, it was one broad blaze of light over 
the struggUng hosts, and the Alpine heights shook lo 
the incessant thunder of cannon. But at midnl^ 
the French were compelled to give way, and fell ba<^ 
into the town. 

Lefebvre lost six thousand men in this bloody strugr 
gle, and immediately evacuated Innsprucky and muxit* 
ing out of the Tyrolese territory, finally coBeSl^;^ike^ 
fragments of hie army at Salzbui^. 

Bonaparte, liowever, sending reinforce rue 11 ts, Tyrol 
was again invaded, and after some hard fighting eoa* 
queied. 

Ifi^or six years after this he continued in aictive oeiv 

vice, and, as before mentioned, finished his honorable 
and glorious career, by fighting bravely beside Napo? 
leon, in his last struggle for France and his empire. 

He died in Paris, September 14th, at the age 
of sixty-five. He ]e& no chiUren, and but little prop- 
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mty. His iriie, who devotedly atfacbed to Mm, 

wishing to raise a muaument over his grave, and 
having no money with which to deiray the expcAseai 
wkk a nobleness of heart, thai always characterized 
hor^ sold all her jewels &r that pnipose^ and reared the ^ 
pre o sht splendid wcophagus, of white marUe, which 
stands in Pere la chaise. On it is inscribed — Soldat, 
Mareokcd due de Dantzieky pair de FVance : Flew- 
f?utf, Awmte^Oardoj Passage du Rhm, AUmkirchen^ 
tkmbskk^ iy<Mm«rai{---iiames whkh recall the fields 
of his faine^ and many a hard-foaght battle, where the 
sleeping hero once poured out his blood for France, 
r Though Duchess of Dantzic, his wife was utterly 
imfitted, her ediicatloii} for the refined ciieles of: 
Bans. Plaini direct, blunt, and honest, like her hus- 
band, she, by her frank, fearless manner of expressing 
herself, committed many blunders, which, for a time, 
made her the joke of the drawing-rooms of the French 
aafiitaL Ik Paris, moral worth is at such a discount^^ 
thai: the good heart, generosity, and kindness of the igw 
norant duchess went for nothing. She mi-rht have 
broken the rules of morality every day without excitmg 
a remai^ but to vidate the laws of etiquette, and ex- 
lAit ignorance ^ the conventional forms of the sodety 
in whi<$h she movedj was an unpardonable offence. 
She could have possessed a doubtful reputation as a 
wife without injury, but ignorance made her the jest of 
the elegant ^ 
(Sailing one day with Madame Lannes on the Ent- 
prcss Josephine, word was returned that her Majesty 
would see no one. " What ! what !" said she, " not see 
any one ? Tell her that it is Lefehvre's wife and la celle d 
Isonne^ — ^meaning to say) Lefehvre's wife and the wife 
of Lannes. But the Farisianst Mowing the pronounci* 
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atioa instead of the ipdHag, laeniad new to weary of 
saying) Lefebvre^s wife and ^ sdle dP^lne," 

But notwithstanding her ignorance of etiquette, she 
was not destitute of true delicacy of feeling. Generous 
to a iBAjdtf she seemed to love all soldiers for her husbaod'o 
8kkey and a poor officer especiaUj called forth her Bjm- 
pathy. Hewrinf once that an M emigrant offieer had 
retnmf^d to Paris poor, she went to the Marchioness of 
Yalady, in whose house slie served as a domestic when 
Lefebvre was private in tlie Guards, and said with her 
usual bhmtnesGf, but no leas truA, How little generoa^ 
ity there is among you lolks of qoality 1 Wo who 
have rLricn from the ranks know our duty better. We 
have just heard that M— , one of our did officeisf, has 
returned from enugratioOi apod is stanriog fiom wanC 
Now wo wefe fearful of ^^fendfing him by ofiforing hka 
asBistance, but it is quite different with you. A kind 
act on your part will be grateful to him, so [iray give 
him this as coming from yourself^'' handing her as she 
spoke a hundred louis. This deUcate act of generosity 
shows a heart that is pure gdd, and outweighs all the 
external accomplishments with which siie could be in- 
vested. Such a heart could appreciate the upright and 
truthful character of Lefebvre, and was worthy the confi- 
denae and afiection of the brave <4d soidien 
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MAR^HAfi MASSENA. 

OnlliftfS of his Career>-Hifl Cliameler — Condnct at RiTtA and Zviik-* 
Siege of Genoa— Terrible passage of the Traun — Bwmtf •! lifWllfc 
Wagram—at Znajfoir-Campaigii ia Poitiifai— Death. 

No one can visit Genoa without being reminded of 
the history of Maesena. The heights around the city 
In which he struggled— -the crippled and deformed 
beings that meet one at erery turn, pointed to ae the 
results of the fearful famine he brought on the inhab- 
itants, when besieged by sea and laud he obstinately 
refused to 'surrender — are constant mementoes of that 
iron-hearted man. 

AifintEA Massbna^s bhth-place was only a hun- 
dred miles from Genoa. He was born at Nice on the . 
6th of May, 1758, and, while still an infant, was left an 
oiplian in the world. Growing up without parental 
earej bis education wais neglected, and be was left to 
the mercy of almost any impulse that might move him. 
An uncle, captain of an ordinary merchant vessel, took 
him to sea with him while yet a mere boy. But after 
haying made two voyages, tiie joui^ Andreai then 
only seventeen years of age, enHsted as a private sol- 
dier in the royal Italian regiment, in which another 
uncle ranked as captain. This service seemed more 
fitted to his tastes, and he performed its duties with sudi 
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rc^larity and care that he was soon made corporal 
Long after, when scarred with his inauy bailies, and 
itaodiiig on the highest pionade of military feme — 
Manhai of France and Duke of Rivoli — he frequently 

Bpoke of lliis first promotion as affording lum more hap- 
piness thau all the after l]nijoi> tiiat were heiiptjJ upou 
Mm. f'rom this he went up (gradually enough, ii is 
true) to Serjeant, and, finally, adjutant, where he stop- 
ped. Unable by the most strenuous exertions and un« 
impeachable fidehty to reach the rank of under-lieuten- 
ant he at IfiigLii, aUt,! iouiieun 3^eaiJ5 beivice, lek the 
army in nMygnation^ and, marrying the daughter of a 
shop-keeper, settled down in Nice. Here he doubtless 
would have remained and died a common man, but tot 
the outl reak of the Revolution. Mas^^< im, like those 
other st< I ii-iiuaii^d uieu who afterwards bhook Karope 
BO, heard the call fb^brave and daring spirits, and imm^ 
diate^ re-en|eie|j^be anny. At the ajpeof thirty-five 
be found hiirifilf general of division, and had acquired 
in the army of Italy, where he :jerved, the reputation of 
a man of great courage and skill. He was present at 
Montenntto, MiUesimo^ Arcole, Lodi, and through aH 
that briUiflut campaign of Napoleon in 1796, in Italy, 
He did not long escape the eye of the young Corncan who 
was astoiuoLiiig 1 11 nope by his victories, and hesooii be- 
gan to look upon hun as he did upon Ney, Lanx^ 
Muiat. He once said to Mm during this oai|qpii]g% 
f Tour cocps is stronger than that of any other fSjUMfit 
'"•^-you, youreel^ are equivalent to six thousand men.f 
1^ hen peace was coneliuled w ith Austria, he was choseil 
to convey. the raiiticaiiuu of it tn thn Pirrrtnix wblClh 
received him in the most flattering manner. 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena command 
ad the army on the eastern frontiers of France, and af 
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mex the return of the temer, was intrusted with the de» 

fence of Genoa, invested by the Austrians and block- 
aded by the Ensflish. The next two or three years 
were passed at Paris or Huel iti comparative idleness. 
Hifrhoaghl the magnificent chateau of Richelieu at the 
ktler ]^aoe, and scarce ever appeared at court He was ^ 
E strong republican, and disliked the pomp and show 
the First Consul began to gather arouiul him. Bona- 
parte was aware of this, but siiii he ieit he could not do 
witbMH him, and so^ when made emperor in 1804, ha^ 
eiMied Mm Marshal of France. The next year the de- 
fence of Italy was intrusted to him, and at Verona, and 
afterwards at Caldiero, he beat and completely routed ^ 
the Archduke;, Charles and drove him out of the coun- 
'its^*r.' The year folio wing this, he commanded the army 
Jbafaeeempanied Joseph Bonaparte to Naples, and hy 
the successful siege of Gaeta, fixed the new king firmly^ 
on his throne. These were years of glory to him ; and 
ibfi next year, 1807, he commanded the right wing of 
lhfr:Qrnnrt Ann^in Poland. At the dose of this cam- 
paign he was created Duke of Rivoli, and presented^ 
by Bonaparte with a large sura of money with which 
to support his new title. 

i^^^dn 1810, Napoleon placed him over the army in Por- 
Jlpsk'vfieducittg Ciudad Rodrigo, after three months' 
siege, atfii taking Ahneiday-he advanced on Wellington, 
who retreated to the Torres Vedras. Here the Enjjlish 
commander intrenched himself, and bid defiance to 
Ifiliiionnj who, finding himself unable to dislodge him, 
!#y|4N|9jpa»fluMi nbto in the mean time wasting his 
army, was compelled to commence a disastrous and baiL 
barous retreat into Spain. He was shortly after re^ 
called^ and kom his infirm liealih and shattered consti- 
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tQtloii, was left behind in the fatal iiussian ExpeditioOy 
though against hk earnest requast 

This ended his military career. He was at Toulm 
when told that Bonaparte landed from Elba. He could 

not at first believe the report, but was smn convinced of 
its truth by a letter from Napoleon hiinseif. Prince,'* 
said he, ^ hoist the banner of EssUng on the walls of 

\ Toukm and fi>llow me." But the old Marshal refused 
to break his new allegiance till the surrounding «^tias 
had gone over, and the Bouiix)!! cn use was evidently 
lost He took no part in the niiUiary preparations du- 
ring the Hundred Days, and after the overthrow of the 
Emperor at Waterloo was appointed by Louis com- 

^ raander of the National Guard, and was one of the 
council appointed to try Ney. But the old Marshal de- 
clared the court incompetent to perform such a task, 
and would have nothing to do with tiie dishonor and 
murder of his old comrade in arms. 

Massena possessed scarcely a trait either of the 
Italian or French character, though, from his birth-place, 
he mi^ht be supposed to exhibit sometiiing of both. 
He was not an impubive man tike Junot or Blorat, nor 
an impetuous creature like lAnnes. He was not easily 
excilcd, buL when once aroused he was one of the iiiusL 
terrible men in Bonaparte's army. He was like an 
enormous wheel that requires a great deal of iorce to 
set it in motion, but when it does move it crushes every 
thing in its passage. Perhaps the prominent trait fn 
his character was fixedness of purpof?e. He was more 
like Ney in this respect than any other of Napoleon*s 
marshals. His tenacity was like death itself. A battle 
with him never seemed over, unless he gained it Thia 
obstinacy of resolution never ^Nrsook htm. I do not 
know an instance in liis whole career^ where he appear* 
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ed the least aiiected by the panic (A othenu The cry 
of sauve qui peut, never hastened his footsteps, or dis- 
turbed the regular moTement of his thoughts. His 
own iron wili was sufficient for any emergency. He 
^shed no aid or sympathy from others to steady him, 
but fell back on himself in the most desperate straits 
with a confidence that was sublime. Amid the wildest 
hurricane of cavalry — face to face with a hotly-worked 
battery, while his dead and dying guard lay in heaps 
around him, or retreating before an overwhelming force 
— he was the same self-collected and self-poised man. 
Amid the disordered ranks he stood Uke a rock amid the 
waves, and hurled back from his firm breast the chaos 
llxit threatened to sweep every tiling away. His stub- 
bornness of will, however, was not mere mulish obstina- 
cy, which is simply aversive to change of purpose, but 
"was based on decisions which evinced the soundest 
judgment and a most active and vigorous mind. It is 
' true that his hatred of defeat, combined with his stub- 
bom resolution, sometimes caused him to err in exposing 
his men to useless slaughter. 

He was brave as courage itself, and constitutionally y 
80. It required no excitement to bring him up. He 
did not seem to be aware of danger, and acted, not so 
much like a man who has made up his mind to meet 
the perils that environ him heroically, as hke one who 
is perfectly unconscious of their existence. His frame 
corresponded with his character, and seemed made of 
iron ; his endurance was wonderful. He had one jiecu- 
tiar trait — he grew clear-headed amid the disorder of 
battle. It is said that on ordinary occasions he appear- 
ed dull and heavy, and his remarks were of the most 
ordinary kind ; but the thunder of cannon cleared up 
bis ideas and set his mind in motion. The effect of 
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the first report of cannon, as it rolled heavily away over 
the fieUi shaldog the plain with its suUen jar, was al- 
most instantaneoas, and ins miad not only bacama aa- 
ti?e, hot cheertoL It was the kwd of music )ie= 

and his strong, a ml /it ions uaiutt: beat time to it. Nei- 
ther was this a iiiniiu ntary exciteineat, bul a toLeady el- 
feci eootiauing througliout the contest. A mid the wild- 
est uproar of coniietiag thotiwandw hunoA m thaianfifcie 
and tmnnk of a headlong charge — ^lua ihoughla^im^ 
not oq1\ clear :tiid t ^rcible, but indicated the man of 
genius. Great emeigeucies often caii out great riieiital 
and [^yaieai efforts; but there are few men whose 
minds the ooniiiaion and disorder of a ^i&rce4iM^Mtiir 
tie-field hrlgfalen up inie its dearasi moodB.- Bexh?^ 
man must lia\'c w iiliiu hini tli(; iiiu^t terrible elements 
of our nature. Thid bingulai characleiiaiic gnve wuu- 
derful collected ness to his manner in the midsX^id ib^ 
^hU In fiwt -of the deadliest fire, struggliijig agaitaat 
-the most desperate odds, be ga^e his ordeis and vpsf- 
formed hid e\uluuons without the least agitation or 
alarm. He never seemed disheartened by any reverses, 
«nd fought alter 4t de^t with ihe^same energy, hsrjdid 
after a victory. 

This self'oontrol — ^this wonderful power oi wifl — ^ron* 
dering a man c(iual in himself to any emergency — is 
one of the rarest quahties in man. Those who judge 
of Massena's ability as a general seem to overlook 
this dutracteristic entirdy, or place it cn a par with 
mere animal courage. But blind, dogged resistance is 
one thing — the same tenacity of will, combiued with 
the powerful action of a dear and vigorous mind, 
is quite another. The former the most common man 
may possess, but the latter is found only in great men* 
It is mind alone that imparts that prodigious power. 
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Mere obstinacy secures about as many disasters as 
Miccesees, but Massena acquired the title io the French 
may of <'Tbe Favored Child of Yictory." No man ^ 
coidd have won that title without genius. Nothin^^ is 
more common than the absurd echo of tlie ytatement, 
4hat Napoleoii s generals could do nothing of lhem«elve«, 
and were mm engines — ^terrible, it is true — ^which ke 
famiglit.toact pn the enemy^s ranks. Men talk ae if 
4bsmB eonqueroiB of Europe — ^the Marshals of Na^Kdeon 
—were mere senseless avalanche.s wliich he hnri«'d 
where he wished. But said iSapoleon, when oa iSt. 
.Uekita, ^'Massena was a superior man; he was emi- 
nenlly noble and hriUiant when surrounded by the fire 
asod the disOTder of battle. The sound of cruns cleared 
his ideas, and gave liim Uiidcrstanding, penetration, and 
cheeriuhiess. He was endowed witli extraordinary 
'iMumge and^mness, which seemed to increase in ex* 
^aeas^qf danger. When defeated^ he was always ready 
Io the battle again^ as thougii he had been the con* 
cjucior." 

■ . This is as true as any criticism Bonaparte ever pass-' 
ed pfL any ^ his marshals. The remark respecting 
Ida cffomge increasing in excess of danger/' is especial- 
fy-so^ There seemed an eitbatistless reserve force in 
him, whicii came forth a» the storm gatiiered darker 
and the dangers thickened around iiim. That force his 
• will could not summon up — perilous crises alone could 
do it, and then hia very look and voice were terrible. 
Toweriog in front, of his shattered column, he moved 
like the God of War, amid the tempest that beat upon 
him. Sometimes, when moving into the very teeth of 
destruction^ he would encourage his shrinking troops by 
patting his hat on hill swoid and lifting it over his head, 
and Ihufl^ like a (nUar of fire to his men, maidi straight 
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Mdeadi. There moMt \» a move touolikigf 

than that passed on Massena and others by Napoleon 
when, sad and disheartened, he wrote from before Man- 
tua to the Directory, infomuug it of his perilous posiiioo. 
Said hdj^l despair ol preventing the WBmgqf ifaablMk 
ade of Mantua ; should that diaastw ariee^ w» rihifl aniil 
be behind the .Vdila. invA perliaps o\ er the Alp:?. The 
Avounded are lt>*w, but ihey are the tlUti of the army. 
Our best officers are struck down ; tbe army of Itdlg^ 
veduced to a handful of heroes, k exhausted^ Tha^W 
roes of Lodi, of MiUesimo, of Castigliofie, of Bassano^ aia 
dead oi in hosp itals. Joubert 1 >aimsse, Victor, Murat, 
and Chariot arc wounded ; are ahaiidoaed in the 
exiremity of Italy. Perhaps the hour of the brave Jui^ 
geareauy of the intrepid Massena, ef Berthier^ is ahaatcto 
Btrike ; what then will become of these bia^ sol^em^ 
In his inomeni.- ul (lrs[;uudency ho coiile.-se.-: how he 
leans on such umi as Massena. Well he might, for a 
short time after, in the terrible fight on the dikoHBl 
Bonoo, and at the passage of Arcole, another of hia^fiiDpa 
- went down in Laimes, and Massena escaped skuM if 
a miracle. In thewastini^ fire to whicti he was exposed, 
Massena could iiui 1 l inr his men to charge, except by 
placing himaeU; at the^head of the cokunn, and Ufting 
his chapeau on the point of hie ffwoid ahcmhit 
and thus moving to the onseu It k said, tliaf :iiai 
bearing on this occasion was magnificent. As his col- 
umn moved along die dike, he was seen in front baNfe 
headed, with hi^ glittering sword @Ai:etched high o^ 
his head, on the point of which swung hie ha4;asi|^|iiii^ 
ner to the ranks* that pueesed a^r; wUfeJili.ihMh 
streamed in the storm of battle, and his fftercing eye 
flashed fire, as it surveyed the dangers that encompaa^ 
ed him. Thu% again and again did he chaige. oa a 
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jdNMUlf^ ^he tempest of shot tbflUL sm^f^ oser^ tiling 

^i^>lin»»fa Mi giftwiwi domig the day. 

But with all Massena's bravery, and firmness, and 
'geiiius, he luui Htunc trait*? of chrirLutcr iliut sLained Ins 
mpil^on and danmed iiis gJpry^ Hfi was rapacious, it^ 
<WWMIi>W.4toli8id though not lo iks tttenft toa eiimiHi 
iffPftt • twj! 4^tittiqi cyoeL He wraed almosl ^utkdiir 
wanting in human sympathy, and cared no more for ' 
tlie lives of others tiiau for im ow% wUicii waa 
parently not at all. - ' 

^; Inilbt b^t^A^f Rivoliy wliich took fiaat tfaewiDt«r 
ill^ l|pA$ of 4t^D0^ 4 
to fatig'ue which always characterized him, and which 
he, by constant, uii wearied discipline, iiiipai ted to his 
ffiti^m,: ibis €»gi^(e«Q9Bil, Bonaparte opposed. thirty 
llgwiiiiMi a90», focty diomiid% He lontfed on iKe 
ekmled plain of RWoli at 2 o^'dook on the WNcning of 
ike 1 ith of January. The heights around were illu- 
minated by tlic iiaiuiiierable fires ol the ljivouac?=5 cjf the 
illljipiyj iniTlliittC ^^^^ imnikaiiae imce ho was about Id 
W^B^f^ NoUuBg daiaatod, bovver, ha fom- 
jiiNiift 4UPinf 111^ hght of the oker moon that was 
sailing thiou*xli the ini(.hiiii;ht lieavens, sheddinii- its (juiei 
hght on tlie diiow-coveied Alp?*, and casliug in deeper 
shadow decit ^-tree^ that elaeped their preciptlMie 
.litolj: jjadiy^wae kn ti» mocniog ¥m ready fov action. 
. IttlVb Jaistrian oeluiiiBs, mo^m^ domi from the beights 
uf the Aluutebaidoj which lay ia a ytaiiiciick: artdiiul the 
»;jy^i;!^clh j^riny, fell on the left with such power that it 
VMItforced bac^ mt/KOvtowBi Wyie the Austriaiis 
'J1IWil!li'ltow"l|I ^# tim mnK^ and tte posHiM el He 
Frenich^waa mmf wrnem^^ hobommg mote mftual^ ike 
,^3^i]iage of lkx$^ii>.aed£ h^, feuddeniy raiig with the ckt* 
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ter of horses' hoo&. Bonaparte, wkh bis ^uard, was 
plunging through on a fierce gallop, to the head-quarters 
of Massena. This indomitabie chief had marched the 
whde ni^t} and was now rarting his troops before lead?- 
tug ihem into action. In a moment Massenft tras on 
horseback, and, forming his weary troops into column, 
charged the Avistrians in fronl with such despeiation 
that they were forced to fall back, and the combat was 
restored, fionaparte never catted on the intfe|»d Mas- 
eena in vain^ and all that day he fought wiUi resistlesB 
bravery. "-^^ 

The duubtful and bloody contest was at leni:;tli at 
nightMi decided in favor of the French. But there 
ms another Austrian army farther down^ on the Lower 
Ad%e, where Augereau's position was every hour be- 
coming more critical. With Maasena and a part of his 
division, which had marched all the previous night, and 
foi^ht with unconquerable resolution the whole day, he 
started for Mantua. These indomitable troops, with 
their chief at theur head, moved off as if fresh from thdr 
bivouacs, rather than wearied with a wliole night's 
rapid march, and a succeeding day of hard fighting, 
and marched all that night and the following day, and 
arrived after dark in the neighbeiiiood of Mantua. 
At day-break the battle was agahi raging, and, befiMre 
nic^l it, Bonaparte was a secuiid Uiuc vicLurious. 

Tiie next year found Bcrthier governor of iionie, 
and . practicing the most extensive system of pillage 
on the poor pope and his Ecdesiastical States. The 
soldiers at length became exasperated with the excesses 
of their commander, and to check the insubordination, 
Massena was appointed to supersede him. All the offi- 
ce from the captains down, had assembled and drawn 
up a protest against the oeoduct of fierthier. Ubssena, 
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as soon us he assumed the commaud, ordered the in* 
subordinate troops, except three thousand, (o lea^e the 
capitaL But thej lefused to znarohi and aeBemblii^^ 
again, drew up anothet remonstrance-HSomplained of 

JVlassena — accused hiiii of piliag'inj'' the Venetian States, 
and practicing extortion and ituinorahties of every kind, 
Even his iroo hand was not strong ^ough to reduce 
the sddiers to allegianee, and, thmring up the com* 
nand, he retired to Arena. 

While lionaparte was in Egypt, Masscna w as first ap- 
pointed commander-ia-chief over the army of iSwiLzer* . 
land, and afterward superseded Jourdan over those of 
the Switzerland and the Rhine together. After suffer- 
ing various losses, and being finally driven from Zurich, 
he at length retrieved his fame by a masterly movement 
and great victory, and evinced not only his unconquer- 
able tenacity by %hting his lost battles over again, but 
' ako his consummate MXL as a general in ananging his 
plan of attack. 

The battle of Zurich, to which reference is made also 
in the articles on Oudinot and Soult, was perhaps one 
of the most glorious ones he ever fought After a se- 
ries of disasters and repulses, he found himself between 
two armies, for Suwarrow was marching over the St 
Gothard on his rear, while Korsakow occupied Zurich 
in front. In this critical position he determined to fall 
on Korsakow before Suwarrow could come up. By a 
ernes of able movements, he succeeded completely in 
his plans, and hemming in Zurich, crushed with a dn- •< 
gle blow the Russian army. He tlicii directed his con- 
centrated strength on the victorious Suwarrow, as he 
came pouring his columns over the Alps. He turned 
thu Russian bear at Luoerne, and forced him over a 
succession of mountains, along paths where only one 
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man could tread at a time. He met him in the Mu- 
ihentlial, and sending havoc thiough his ranksy com- 
pelled him again to take to the mountains. He follow- 
ed on his flying traces, and while the disordered array 
was dragging its weary length over the precipices and 
Alpine passes, and through the snow, leaving its weary 
soldiers as bloody testimonials of its passage on every cliff 
and foot of ground, he thundered on it with his fierce 
battahons, and strewed the Alpine summits witli the 
dead. In a fortuiglit he had beaten two armies, and 
slain and wounded nearly thirty thousand Austrians and 
Russians. He broke up the coalition between Austria 
and Russia, and saved France, w hen midnight darkness 
was enveloping her prospects. Says Thiers, m speaking 
of these victories, Everlasting glory to Massena, who 
thus executed one of the most admirable operations re- 
corded in the history of the war, and who saved us at 
a more perilous moment than that of Valmi and Fleu- 
rus f ♦ » ♦ Zurich is tlie brightest jewel in Mas- 
sena's coronet, and there is not a military coronet that 
bears one more brilliant." 

But perhaps there is no greater illustration of Mas- 
sena's firmness, courage, and force combined, than the 
manner in which he sustained 

THE SIEGE OF GENOA. 

After Bonaparte's return from Egypt, he appointed 
Massena over the army of Italy. Moreau, at tlie head 
of a hundred and thirty thousand men, was to advance 
on Swabia, while Napoleon himself, at the head of forty 
thousand, was to march over the Alps. 

The 60,000 soldiers given to Massena had dwindled 
down through fever and famine to about 36,000 fightr 
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ing iiMi^ whidi wm leqiimd lo dated 

Nice, though a hundred and twenty miles apart Me- 
with 120,000 soldiers in good CDiidiuou. was the 
enemy lie had to oppose. Leaving 50,0U0 in Piedmont 
to watch the pansea of the Alps, Melae hoie down with 
tOfiOO oa iSbe gwges of the Apemunea, for (he purpoaa 
of cutting the French army in two, and sliulting one 
half up in Nice, and the other half in Genoa. This 
he succeeded iu doing ; and though Suchet and Sooh 
fought with unexampled brarory, the French hne waa . 
divided, and they were aepaiated fiom eaeh other. 
Tiic latter was now cDiiipeUcd to lull back on Genoa, 
with only 18,000 men. On the evenm*^ of the 6th of 
April, the Austrian flag was flying oa the heights that 
overlooked the dty ; while at the aame time a British 
squadron waa seen slowly moving up the gidf to shot it 
in seaw aid. Without the speedy appearance of a French 
army over the Alps, that of Massena was evidently 
a doomed one. He knew that lie cooid hold the place 
against all the force that could be brought against it ; 
but the convoys of provisions, which had been kept back 
by adverse \viiul>, were uow^ eflrectually shut out by the 
English blockading squadron ; while the Austrians, 
aweejfnog in an entiie line round the waUa of the cityi 
were rapidly cutting off all suppliea from the country, 
so tluit famine would soon wa^sLe his army. But it was 
in the midst of didiculties hke lliese, that Massena's spiilt 
rose in its strength. He seemed to multiply with exi- 
ganciea, and there commenoed with the siege of Genoa 
OM of the moat faemie atruggka witneaaed during the < 
war. 

Genoa is defended, both by nature and art, as I have x 
never seen any other seaport The ligurian Gulf strikea 
ila bead deep into tfa« Apennpea, ao iIhU thegfomd 

6* 
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dopes from the very verge of the water up to the Oiouu* 
tain. Two moles nmoing from the opposite shores, air 
most cross each other, cutting off the extreme pcnnt of 

the bay for tlic port of the city. Pci [lendicular walls 
rise from the watei^ forming the ba:9e of the houses that 
line the shore. Around these cannon are planted, whfla 
forts are on every comnmndang point ahove the citj. 
Added to thb^ a douhle wall surrounds the town, one 
six miles in circumference, the other thirteen. The 
outer walls, corresponding to the shape of the hill, as- 
cend it somewhat in the form of a triangle* 

Two forts, the Spur and the Diamond, stood at the 
top of tliid uiaiiglc, protecting the lurtilied walls down 
on either side by tbeir commanding lire. There were 
three other forts on the east side of the city, protecting 
commanding eminences that rose from the river Bisagno* 
On the west, or towards Nice, there were no Ibrts, and 
the Polcevcra caiiie pouring its waters into the gulf 
without furnisbing any strong positions. 

Thus defended, Massena saw the immense Austrian 
aimy slowly contracting its Unes around the dty, like a 
huge anaconda tightening its folds about its victim. He 
immediately resolved to attempt two desperate projects 
— first, to sally out ou the east with his handful of meu, 
and drive the enemy over the Apennines — and after- 
wards to sally fovth on the west side and endeavor to 
cut the Austrian army in two, and restore his junction 
with Suchet. Following out his daring plans, hu on the 
7th of April took Gen. MioUis's division, strengthened 
bysomeof the reserve, and dividing it into twocdunms, 
marched forth at their head to storm the heights ai 
Monte Ratti. The Austrians were driven Iroai every 
position by the desperate charges of the French columns, 
and forced over the Apennimw ; and Massena returned 
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ftl evcniiig, maichiDg be&xe ham fifteen hundFcd prisoii* 
era, aad among otheni the Banm lyAspres, who had in* 

cited the peasants to a revolt. The inhabitants were 
crazy with excitement, rending the air wilh acclama- 
tioos and shouts of joy — brioging litters for the wound- 
ed, and soup for the brave soMieis, and wgiog them into 
their houBes^proud of the honor of sheltering one of 
the defenders of their city. 

Allowing only one day to intervene, Massena on the 
9th of April sallied forth on the west side of the town, in 
eider to earry out his plan of efifocting his junction with 
Bucheti Word had been s^t to the latter general of the 
premeditated attack, with orders to rush on the Austrian 
forces on the opposite side^ and eut his way through. 
Massena took ten thonsand men with him, leaving the 
semaindep to protect the city. Gain's division he put 
under Soult, with orders to keep along the ridge of the 
Apennines, while he, at the head of Gardanne's division, 
kept along the sea-coast below, tlie junction to take 
place at Sassdlo. Ten thousand French were on the 
inarch to meet forty thousand Austrians, under Melas. 
Boult, reaching Aqua Santa, made a brilliant charge on 
a superior hody of Austrians, which threatened to cut 
off the retreat to Genoa. But this fierce battle prevented 
him from being at Sassdlo when Mass^m expected him, 
which broke up the plans of the latter so entirely, that 
had he been a less resolute and invincible man, it would 
have secured his ruin. 

<^ Marching unmolested along the beautiful riviera or 
mBHxmsi the first day, he came the second day upon the 
.enemy. His force was divided into two columns, one 

of which he led in person. Supposing Soult to be at 
Sassello, and wishing to establish a communicati(3a 
^muh him, he had pushed on with only twelve hundred 
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men, relying on his right column^ now fax ixx the reu^ 
4Dd Souit, to suaUia him. 

In this poaliipD nearly tea th ou gaod Auttiiaai movad 
down upon hini, and endeavored to indoee and emA 

him* Then commeiioed one of those desperate strug"- 
gles iQ€ wbick Massena was so leniarkahle. With his 
1200 men be kept the whole 10,000 at bay^ while he 
slowly retreated in eeaech of hk IO0I column. Chaijge 
after charge of the overwhdming force of the Auetriane 
was iiiade on his little band ; but he lield it by his pre^ 
enca to the aboek, with a £u:aines8 that perfectly sur- 
prised the enemy. Now it would be periectly envek^Md 
and lost in the cloud oi Anstdans that curtained it in^ 
and the next moment it would emerge from the thick 
masses of infantry, and appear unbroken with us indom- 
itable chief still at its head. Unable to find the column 
which had lagged iar behindi on account of the tardy die- 
tribntUmof provisions, he scaled precipices, plunged into 
ravines, and cast himself among bands of hostile peas- 
antry, fighting all the while hke a lion. Having at 
length found it, he raiHed bis troops, and determined to 
earn tba Apennines^ and reach Souk, alsow But his 
men were worn out with the desperate fighting of ih^ 
day, and could nut be rallied soon enough to make the 
attempt successful. So^ sending oil all that ware ready 
to march, as a reinforeemenl to Soult, who was Btmg- 
gling in the mountaiuB against the most desperate odds, 
he fell back almig the sea-coast to protect the entrance 
to the city. His company now bein^^ dwindled (o a 
mere handful, it seemed as if every charge ol the 
mighty force that rushed on it must sweep it away. 
But still Massena, a host in himself towered unhurt nt 
its head. At length, however, bis overthrow seemed 

inevitable. A miMm fiimg^ oi Aiustdaa buasars had 
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Mrprised one of hin hBtt»Koiiif| and H ww Joil Uying 
down its arme^ wheiif seeiiif the danger, h« raHied with 

incredible rapidity thirty horsemen about him, and fell 
hke a (huiiclcrbolt on the entire company. iStunned 
aad drivea back, they lost their ad^antag^i and the bat- 
talion waa savad. At length Sonit, after praving him* 
aelf t&f times a hero, joiaed him : and togetiieri eiii* 
ting their way through the enemy, they re-entered Ge* 
noa with four thousand prisoners — more than half 
the number of the whole amy thai led them captive. 
When the Genoeae saw him tetamwiih his haadibl of 
men, preceded by such a column of prisoners, their ad* 
miration and wonder knew no bounds, and Massena'i 
power at once became supreme. 

But now he was feiil j shut in. His army of eigh^^ 
imsEL thousand had beoorae reduced to about twelfe thou-* 
sand fighting men. These, and over live thousand 
prisoners and the population, were to be fed from the 
scanty provisions which the city contained. But in the 
nndst of the darkness that now hung over his prospects^ 
Massena^ walked with a cdm and resolute demeanor, 
looking the sufferings that awaited hiin and liis army 
full in the face, without one thoi^ht of surrendering. 

At length, one monring about a fortnight after this last 
sally, a general canndnading was heard all around the 
city, even from the gun-boats on the sea, telling of some 
decisive movement of the enemy. A general assault 
was making on Fort Diamond, which, if taken, would 
shot up the army in the inner wall of the eky« The 
plateau in front of the fert was carried by th^, and 
the foi t itself summoned to surrender. The Austrians 
were gaining ground every moment, and threatened to 
cany thepositkin of the Madonna del Mont^ from which 
fim ci^ coidd be caonoooded. Port Cluezxi had been 
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taken, 9Dd Fort Richelieu was now threatened The 
French were drivea back on all tides, when M^ssena 
at noon hastened to the spot He ordered Soult, witk 
two demi-brigades, to retake the plalean in front of Port 

Diamond, while he himself advanced on Fort Quezzi. 
Around the latter place the struggle became desperate. 
Col. Mouton, after perfinrnnng almost insfedibk deeds 
of daring, fell, pierced by a musket belL The eombat^ 
ants had advanced so close Lu each other that they could 
not fire, and fought with stones and clubbed muskets. 
But superior numbers were fast telling on the French, 
and they were on the poim of breakingi when VbmmuL 
hurled his reserve, composed of only half a battalion, oq 
the enemy. He himself was at its head, cheering it by 
his presence and voice ; and, dividmg the enemy before 
him as the rock flings aside the stream, he swept the dense 
masBes of the enemy over tbor own ilead and wounded 
from the field. 

Soult was equally successful, and Mas^ena returned 
at evening with 1600 prisouersi having slam and 
wounded S400 mora. For three weeks be had fought 
an army of 40,000 men with one of 12,000 in the open 
country, and had slain and taken prisoners in all nearly 
15,000 men, or almost the entire number of the whole 
army he had led into Genoa. Nearly every man had 
killed or taken his man, and yet there were 12^000 left 
to struggle on. 

On the lOili of May Massena made another success- 
ful sally with his diminished army. General Ott, of the 
Austrians, had sent a boast to him that he had gained 
a victory over Suchet, which was a falsehood. The only 
reply the marshal made to it was to frdi on him with 
his brave columns. The Austrians were hurled back 
by his irresistible onset, and he returned at evening 
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wkh 1600 more prisofim. Nothing shows the indonii* 
table resolutkm and power of the man more than these 

successive assaults. 

Nothing could much longer withstand such superi- 
ority of numbeis; still} three days after this last vic- 
tory, another assault was made on Monte Oreto. lias* 
senawwas opposed to this movement, for he saw that his 
exhausted army was not equal to stormin*^ a position so 
Strongly defended as this. But he yielded to the urgent 
seiicilRlioii-.of his under officerB ; and the iron«souled 
Soult was allowed, at his own urgent request, to make 
the attempt. He ascended the slope with a firm step, 
and fought, as he ever had done, with a valor that 
threatened to overleap every obstacle, when suddenly 
amid the uproar of battle a thunder-cloud was seen to 
sweep over the mountain. The lightning mingled in 
with the flash of musketry, while the rapid thunder- 
peals rolled over the strugghng hosts, presenting to the 
spectators a scene of indescribable sul^mity. In the 
midst of this war of the elements and war o£ men^ 
Soult tell on the field. This decided the contest, and 
the French were driven for the hist time before the en- 
emy. Soult, with a broken leg, was taken prisoner* 

This ended the severe fighting with the enemy, and 
now the whole struggle was to be with limine. Bona- 
parte knew the distress of his genera], and he wrote to 
Moreau to accelerate his movements on the Rhine, so 
that Massena could be asssisted. That general," said 
he, in his letter to Moreau, " wants prnvimns. For 
teen days he has been enduring with his deblMtated sol- 
diers the struggle of despair." And, indeed, it was the 
strugfjle of despair. Napoleon was doing", hut too late, 
what could be done. Hi^ magnificent array was hang- 
ing along the Alpine chife of San Bernard, while Lannes 
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was pouring his victorious cokunus into the plains of 
Italy. But fomino was advancing as ftst as they. 

The wQineii j aa fui iously through the city ringing bells 
and calling out for food. Loaded cannon were arrang- 
ed in the streets to restrain the maddened populace^ 
The corn was aJl gone--^ven the heaas and oats had 
failed them. The meat was eonsttmed, and the starv- 
ing soldiers fell on their horses. These, too, were at 
length consumed) and then the niost ioathscxne animals 
were brought out and slain for food. Hassena, still un- 
yielding and unsubdued, colleeted all the starch, 
seed and cacao in the ciU , and had them made into 
bread, which even many of the hardy soldiers could not 
iigest But they submitted to their sufferings without 
a murmur. On its being suggested to them that their 
general would now surrender^*'!?^ surrender they 
exclaimed ; he would sooner make us eat our very 
boots." They knew the character of the chiettaia who 
^lad so often led them hito battle, and he held over 
them the sway of a great and lofty mind. 

But the distress increased every day. Wan and 
wretched beings strolled about the streets, and, wast^ 
with, lunine, fell dead beside the wails of the palaces, 
iknadated women, no kmger able to nourish their in- 
fents, roamed about with piteous cries, reaching out 
Sheir starring ofTspring for help. The brave soldiers 
who had struggled for the past month so heroically 
against the foe, now went staggering through the 
streets &int for want of food. The sentinels could no 
longer stand at their posts, and were allowed to mount 
guard seated. The most desolate cries and lamenta- 
•ions loaded the midnight air ; while at intervals came 
the thunder of cannon and the light of the blazing 
bomb as it hung like a messenger of death over the 
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fMf. Added to ail, nnxuMn weie abroad tliai tlia in- 
habitants wtn about to revolt and foil on the exhaust* 

ed army. Still Massena remaiiird unshaken. Auiid. 
the dying and the dead lie moved with tlie same calm 
and resduta VQien that he was wont to do amid the 
atom of battle. He^ who conld stand unmoved amid 
the shock of armies, could also meet without fear the 
slow terrors of famine. His moral power was now more 
controiiiug thau the command he held. He disdained 
to lesem any food for himself, but fiired like the most 
eommon soldier. Though burdened with the cares and 
responsibilities that pressed him down, he ate the mis- 
erable soup ttud more disgusting bread of the starv- 
ing soldier, sharing cheerfully with him his dangeisand 
his sufferings. He, too, fdi the power of femine on hn 
own nature. Day by day he fek the blood eourse 
more sluggishly through his veins, and night by night 
he lay down gnawed by the pangs of hunger. His iron 
frame grew thin, and his bronze cheek emaciated, yet 
his brave heart beat eahn and resoluto as ever. The 
eye that never blenched even at the cannon's mouth 
now surveyed the distress and woe about hiiu with the 
eomposuie of one who is above the power of fate. 

Bui now a new cause of alarm arose. The seven or 
eight thousand prisoners, grown desperate with famine, 
threatened every day to break out in open revolt, 
Maasena had furnished them the same supplies he did 
his own soldiers, and sent first to the Austrian com< 
nander and thcoi to Lord Kieth to supply them with 
provisions, giving his word of honor that none of them 
should go to the garrison. They refusing to obey his 
request, he was compelled, in selt-defence, to shut up 
|he miserable matures in some M hulks of vessels 
which he anchors4 <Hlt in the port, and then directed 
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some of his heaviest guns to be trained on ihm to nnk 
them the niuuieiit the suffereid should break loose. 
The cries and howls of these wretched thousands struek 
terror to the boldeei heart; and the muffled souod 
rbin^ night and day over the city, drew tears of pity 
evea liom those who theixiaelves were slowly perisliiag 
with famine. 

Still Maseena would not yield. A courier sent from 
Bonaparte had passed by night through the English 
fleet in an open boat, and though discovered in the 

nioming, and pursued, had boldly leaped into the sea 
with his sword ia his mouth, and, amid the bullets that 
bailed around hinii swam safely to the shore. Massena 
thus knew that Bonaparte was on the Alps, and deter- 
mined to hold out till the last. But several days had 
now passed, and no farther tidings were heard of him. 
Many of the soldiers ia despair broke their arms, aod 
others plotted a revolt. In this desperate strait Massena 
issued a proclamation to them, appealing to their 
bravery and honor, and pointing to the example of 
their officers enduring the same privations with them- 
selves. He told them Bonaparte was marching to- 
wards the city, and would soon deliver them* But the 
weary days seemed ages, and when nearly a fortnight 
had passed without tidings, the last gleam of liope 
seemed about to expire. But suddenly one morning a 
heavy rumbling sound was heard rolling over the Ap- 
ennines, like the dull report of distant cannon. The 
joy of the soldiers and populace knew no bounds. 
"Bonaparte is come!" ran like wild-fire through the 
city. " We hear his cannon towards Bochetta I" they 
exclaimed m transport, and rushed into each other'fi 
arms, and ran in crowds towards the ramparts to catoh 
more distinctly the joyful sound. Ma^>seaa UimBtiif hur- 
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ried to the heights of Tanailles. Hope quickened his 
steps as the Daint but heavy echo broke over th« city 
«iid a gleam of joy sbot over hii oountoaaiioe m ha 
thought he shoaU be saved the mortificatioii of a sur-^ 
lender. But as he stood on the ramparts and gazed off 
in the direction of the sound that had awakened such 
extravagant joy in the hearts of tiie besieged, he saw 
0aly theedfe of a tbmider-cleud on t(iediBlaiit hcriaoD; 
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parte's eannon was only the hoarse " mutte rings of the 
Btorm in the gorges of the Apennines." The reaction 
on the soldiers and people was dreadfuL Blank melaiit- 
cfaoly and utter despair settled on every &oe, and Masse' 
na felt that he must at last yield ; for even of the loath' 
Bome liiecui on wliich they had beeii kept ahve there re- 
piained only two ounces to each man, and if they sub- 
sisted any longer it must be on each other. But the m- 
dovnitaUe yetocan did not despair until even these two 
ounces were ^ne^ and even then he delayed. ^ CHw 
t7ie," said he to the Genoese, in the anguish of his 
great heart, ^^give me only two days' provisions^ or 
even cne^ and IwiU smfepmifram the Austrian yoke^> 
and my army ike pain of a sfirrender/* But it could 
not be done, and he who deserved to be crowned thrice 
conqueror, was compelled to treat with the enemy he 
had so often vanquished. 

The Austrian generali knowing his desperate con-^ 
dition, demanded that he should surrender at discretion. 
Massena, in reply, told him that his army must be al-^ 
lowed to march out with colors flying, with all their* 
arms and baggage, and not as prisoners of war, but. 
with liberty to fight when and where they pleased 
the moment they were outside the Austrian liiies.t 

If you do not grant me this," said the iron-willed' 
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ililfifiminj " / will sally forth frmn Genoa sword in 
Amd. With eig^U thousand famished men 1 will 
mUadt fmar tmmf, 0m4 IwiUfight tiUIcut my way 

Ott, fearing the action of such ft loader ih* moment 
ihould jom Suchet, agreed to the terms if Massena would 
flumnder kknsdf prisoner of war. Thid the old 
Mldwr iiidigiuititly whmd. It mi then proposed that 
the troopB ihould depart by sea, so as not to joia Bvt^ 
chet's corps in time to render any assistance in th^opMl-^ 
ing campaign of Bonaparte. To all these propositions 
Mmefjiti had but one reply s Take my terms, or I 
inH eat my way through your army." General Ott 
knew the character of Am man ha had to deal with im 
well to allow things to come to such an issue, and SO 
grantsdhim his owa terms. When leaving, Masseoa 
said to the Auitiian general^ I give you notice that 
ere Meen dayt arepaawd I ahaU be oaoe moM in 

noa" — and he was. 

^ Thus fell Genoa, defended by one of the bravest raefl 
that ever trod a battle-field. Nine days after, the battle 
of Mamgo wua fought, and Italy was once mora In the 
haadi of France. 

I have thus gone over the })articular8 of this mege^ 
because it exhibits all the great traits of Masksena's char- 
acter. His talents as a commander are seen in the skill 
with ^rtiichhe planned hit rqiealedly suoceasful attacks, 
and the mibordinatkm in which he kept hie eoldienf ftud 
the populace amid all the horrors of famine — his bra- 
very, in the courage with which he resisted forces out- 
Bumbenng hie own ten to one, and the personal expo* 
mm he was compelled to make to save himself from 
ddcat-^end hla invincible firmness, in the faoadty 
with which he fought every batUe, and the calmnefis 
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wkh whkh ht endorad tht privntifliia Md lumni of 
CunlDe. Ifis foed reaohiftioii to eat hm my thiou^h 

the Austrian host with his famished bmid, rather lliati 
jield himself prisoner of war> shows the nf"ywp^;r^Hg 
niure he poase a sed ^ WHb sodi kiidflr% mi vondat 
BoMparte «mpi Europe with hit vfetoriew maam. 
Neither is it surprising that, five 3rear8 after, we find 
KaiJoleoQ inirusling hiui with the entire command of 
the army in Italy} although the Archduke Charles was 
hk antagoiikt He eonducted himself worthy ef hm 
fhrmor glory in thk short hut hriiliani eanpetgn ; and 
after forcing the Adige at Verona, he assailctl the wliole 
Austrian lines at Caldiero. After two days' hard fightr 
ing-^epeatedly charging at the head of liis column^ 
snd eirposipg hittself to the fire of the memf hkt the 
naeanest 8oidier-4ie at length, with 60,000, gaioeil the 
Tic Lory over 70}00U, and drove the Archduke out of 
Italy. 

After the campe^n of Eylan, in 1807y Massena re» 
tvmed to F^ris, and appeared at oourt Bat hie Uiin^ 

stem nature oould iM>t bmd to its ettqiKtle and idle 
ceremonies, and he grew restless and irritable. It was 
»o place ior a man like him. But this peaceful spot 
piefved oure danfceoiw than the fisU of betlle; Idt, 
ItwitiBg one day with a {^rty ef oileeni at CSoodf 
a shot ho in the grand huntsman's gun pierced his left 
eye and destroyed it forever. He had gone through 
Ml^ ftttched battle^ stormed hatierie^ and walked uik* 
knit amii die mit waeting fira^ and lecemd hie inl 
wetiiid in a hunting earcnmtt^ 

In 1B09, in the campaigns df Aspem and Wagram, ^ 
he added to his former renowni and was one of the firm 
pnpeeC Napoieon^ ewpueoD those fiercelf in^^i batde- 
leUk Ptofioufliy to the haite el Mpmrn^ mi 9Am 

7* 



thai of Eckmuhl, while Bonaparte was on tiie march for 
Yienna, chosmf the Aiohduke Charles before hfan, 
MaMQa had ootniiiancl of the advanee-fuard. FoDowv 

ing hard after the rclreating anny of the Archduke, as 
he had done before in Italy, he came at lengtli to the 
river Traun, at Ebersberg, or Ebersdorf, a small village 
^ on its baniDV just above vhere it fiiHs into die Danube* 
Here, for a while, an efieetual stop seemed put to his 
victorious career, for this stream, opposite Ebersberg, 
was crossed by a single long, narrow wooden bridge. 
From shore to shore, across the sand-banks, islands^ dtc^ 
it was neaily half a mil^ and a single narrow cause- 
way traversed the entire distance to the bridge, which 
it^eh^ wad ahout sixty rods long. Over this half mile of 
narrow path the whole army was to pass, and the ocl- 
umns to charge ; for the deep, impetuous torrent could 
not be forded. But a gate closed the fiuther end of the 
bridge, while the houses filled with sddiers enfiladed 
the entire opening, and the artillery })lanted on the 
heights over it commanded every inch of the passage. 
The high-fidling ground along the river was black with 
the masses of loiiiUry, sustained by heavy batteries^ all 
trained on that devoted bridge, apparently enough in 
themselves to tear it into fragments. To crown the 
whole, an old castle frowned over the stream, on whose 
crumbliDg battlements cannon were planted so as also 
to command the bridge* As if this were not enough to 
deter any man from attempting the passage, another 
row of heights, over w hich the road passed, rose behind 
the first covered with pine-trees, aiibrding a strong po- 
sition for the enemy to retire to if driven from tbur 
first* 

Thus defended, thu*ty-five thousand men, supported 
eighty, cannon, waited to see if the French would 
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attemfit to paai. Even the genius and boldness of Ma»- 
Bena might haw been staggered at the spectacle before 
him. It seemed like marching his army into the mouth 
of the Yolcano to advance on the batteries that com- 
manded that longi narrow passage. It was not to be a 
midden ohaige over a short causeway, but a steady 
march along a close defile through a perfect tempest 
of balls. But this was the key to Vienna, and the 
Marshal resolved to make the attempt — hoping that 
Lannes, who was to cross some distance briber ufv 
would aid him by a movement on the memy's flank. 

The AuBtrians had fodishlylefl four baUalious on 
the side from which the French approached. These 
being first attacked, were driven from tiieir position^ and 
forced along the causeway at the point of the bayonet, 
and on the bridge, followed by the pursuing French. But 
the moment the French column touched the bridge, those 
hitherto silent batteries opened their dread iul lire on its 
head. It sank like a sand-bank that caves under the 
tORent To advance seemed impossible; but the ho- 
roic Gohom, flinging himself in front, cheered them on, 
and they returned to the charge, driving like an impetu* 
ous torrent over the crashing timbers. Amid tlie con- 
fusion and chaos of the fight between these fleeng bat- 
lalions and their pursuers, the Austrians on the shore 
saw the French cdora flying, and fearing the irruption 
of the enemy with their friends, closed the gate and 
poured their tempest of bullets on friend and foe alike. 
The carnage then became awful. Smitten in front by 
the deadly Are of their friends, and pressed with the 
bayonets behind by their Ibes, those battalions threw 
themselves into the torrent below, or were trampled un- 
der foot by the steadily advancing column. Amid the 
expjbfiion pf ammunition wagons in the midsty blowing 
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mm inta the air, and the craahing fire «f Ibo waemy't 
caimoiii the Fieoch beal down th«k gat# «iid p »t ia »d o 
and rushed with headlong speed into the eUeets of the 

village. But here, met by fresh batuiions in front and 
riddled through by a destructive croes-^ from the 
housiB, while the (dd caetie bivM iu eiof m ef lead on 
their heads, these brave soldim weee oompelled to re- 
tire, leaving two thirds of their number stretched mi the 
pavement. But Masscna ordered up fresh baiiulions, 
which, marching through the ^'np*^ that swept the 
bridg% joftoed their companioas, and rc^iaiiig the 
bgO) Biormed the castle itselt Along the narrow knes 
that led to it, the dead lay in iu atlus, and no sooner 
did the mangled head of the column reach the castlo 
waUs, than it disappeared before the phmgiug fire from 
the battlements, as if it sunk into the earth. Stxengikk^ 
ened by a new reinforcement, the dauntless Freneh re- 
tuiiied to the assault, and, batieiing down the doors, 
compelled ihe garn^u to surrender. The AustriaQ 
army, however, made good their po^Uon on the pine- 
covered ridge behind the viilage, and disputed every ineh 
with the most stubborn resolntion. The French cav- 
alry, now across, came on a furitms g-alloj) throu^ih the 
streets of the villagei trampliog on the dead and dying, 
and amid the flames of the burning housefly and tlirough 
the smoke that roiled over their pathway, hurried Idi^ 
ward with exulting shouts and rattling armor to the 
charge. Still the Auoti ians held out, till, threatened 
with a Hank attack, they ;vere compelled to retreat. 
^ There was not a more desperate pesaage in the 
whole war than this. Blfossena was compelled to throw 
his brave soldiers, whether dead or wounded, into the 
Stream, to clear a j^a^^r^ar^e for the columns. Whole 
<w >fMUM e8 &ihng at a timoi ihey choked up the way 
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uuA iocceased the obstacles to ba armooM. TImm 
man be sacriiced, or ttw whob. sbctttwed cofawui thai 
was nttintainiug their deepenUe pentioiL the fiurther 

side be aiiJQihilatcd. It was au appalling s[>LcLacle to 
see the advancing soldiers, amid the most destructive 
£re theooMlves^ |iileh their wieund^ cemntdffs while 
cailini; oitt nmt fiHtmOf to be qnndy by scorn and 
bundnds into the totrent Le Grand fimght nciAy that 
day. Amid the choked- up deiiie and the close fire of 
the batlecies, he ^ereely pressed on, and in answer to 
the adme of hie euperior offioer, deigned c«4y the stem 
laeply^ Room for tHo head of cohimnM-^nono of 
your advice aad rushed up to the very waUs of the 
castle. 

The nature of the eoatest, and the narrow bridge 
and. streets in which it langed, gavn te the field «£ bo^ 
tie a moBi horrid aspeeU The dead lay in heaps and 

ridges piled one across the other, majiglcd and Lorn in 
the most dreadful mauiner by the iioofsj of ihe cavalry 
and the wheels of the artillery which were compelled 
to pass over tbenu Ttoelve ^ousand men. thus lay^ 
heaped, packed and trampled together, while acDOss' 
them were stietchcd burniDg raftt'is and timbers which 
wrung stiii mgre heart-rending cries and shrieks from 
the dying mass. Even Bonaparte, when he anivec^ 
shuddered at the appalling sight, and turned with hor* 
ror from the scene. The streets were one mass of man- 
gled, bleeding, trampled men, overlaid with burning 
ruins. IN apoleon blamed Massena for this apt, saying 
that be should have waited lor the iank mevement of 
Lannes ; but I suspeet this was done simply as a salvo 
to his own conscience as lie looked at the spectacle be- 
fore him. If Massena had noi made the attempt, he 
would, undoubtedly, have been hlamedsuU more. 
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This opened Tienna to the Fientih annj, and dgH* 

leen days after, the battle of Aspern was fought Ihat» 
already, when speaking of Marshal I^annes, described 
that engagement It will be seea by referring to that 
description that Massena and Lannes were the two he- 
roes of that disastroQs battle. They occupied the two 
villa<]fes of Aspern and EsbUng, which foiined the two 
extremities of tlie French lines. At the commencement 
of the fight, Massena's position was in the cemetery of 
Aspern. Here he stood under the trees that overshad* 
owed the church, and directed the defence. Cahn and 
collected as he ever was in the heat of the conflict, he 
surveyed without alarm the dangers that environed him. 
The onset of the Austrian battalions was tremendous, 
as they came on with shouts that rang over the roar of 
cannon. But Massena calmly stood, and watching 
every assailed point, supported it in the moment of need, 
while the huge branches above his head were constantly 
rending with the storm of cannon balls that swept 
through them, and the steeple and roof of the church 
rattled with the hail-sluna of bullets tliat the close bat- 
teries hurled upon them. The conflict became murder- 
ous, but never did he exhibit greater courage or more 
heroic firmness. He was everywhere present, steady* 
ing his men by his calm, stern voice, and reckless expo- 
sure of his person, and again and again wringing vic- 
tory out of the very grasp of the enemy. Thus, hour 
alter hour, he fought, until night closed over the scene 
— and then, by the light of blazing bombs and burning 
houses, and flash of Austrian batteries, he continued the 
contest with the determination of one wiio v/ould not 
be beat When an advancing column recoiled before 
the close and fatal fire to which it was exposed, he 
would rush to its head, and crying Forward P to Us 
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nen, carry them into the very jaws of death* In the 
midst of one of these desperate diarges. every gdo of hk 

guard fell by hi^^ side (\c:u\ oi wounded, and lie stuod 
alone amid the storm that wasted so fearfully around 
him ; yet, strange to say, he was not even wounded. 

Bat at lengthi after the most superhuman effiirts, he 
was foreed from the village amid the victorious shouts 
of the Austrians. But he would not be driven off, and 
returned to tlie attack with unbroken courage, and suc- 
ceeded in wringing some of the houses firom the victora^ 
which he retained through the night. The next mom*' 
ing — being always ready to fight a lost battle over again 
be made a deir;j)erate assault on Ab[>ern, and carried it. 
Again he stood in the churchyard where he so cahnly 
commenced the battle ; but it was now literally loaded 
with the dead, which outnumbered those above whose 
tombs they lay. BuL alter the ninsL hemic defence he 
was again driven out, and the repuW of Lannes' col- 
umn on, the centre, soon after, completed the disaster. 

In the disastrous retreat of the French army across the 
Danube in the midst of the battle, Massena exhilHted 
his unconquerable tenacity of will, and disputed every 
inch of ground as if his life were there. When the vic- 
torious Austrians pressed upon the ranks, crowded on the 
hanks of the river, he and Lannes, as beforo remarked, 
alone prevented an utter rout. They fought side by 
side with a lieruisni that astonished even Napoleon. 
Lannes fell, but this only increased Massena's almost 
superhuman exertimis to save the army. Now on 
horseback, while the artUlery swept down everything 
around him, and now on foot to steady the shaking 
ranks or head a desperate cliarge, he multiplied with the 
dangers that encompassed him. He acted as if he boro 
a chatmed life, and rode and charged through the tarn* 
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pert ol \uBb with a dmg ihaA filM lh» ioUiM viA 

aatimbhment, and ammatad tbam wkh tmiM eourega^ 

His eye burne<] like lire, and his countenance, lit up by 
the tmiiiie ej^citemeut that mastered bim. gave bim tha 
moat haraia appearance aa he stormed tbcougb the Imtt 
tie. No wonder that Bonaparte, aa he leaned on hia 
shoulder afterwards, exclaimed, "BehoM my right 
arm P For the assistance he rendered in this enga^ 
uaent he received the title of Prince of Essliog." . 

Maaaeoa was with Bonaparte while he lay oooped up 
in the island of Lobau waiting for reinfixrcements, so 
that he could retrieve his heavy losses. Here again he 
was the victim of an accident that well nigh deprived 
him of life. Though he had moved unharmed amid 
SO many oonflicts, and bore a charmed Ufe whett.daajtb 
was abroad on the batde-field mowing down men 
thousands, and exposed his person with a recklessness 
that seemed downright madness, with perfect impunity ; 
yet here, wliile superintending some works on. the 
Dftnube^ his hotse stumbling, he fell to the giOQnd^and 
was so injured that he was unable for a long time to sit 
on horseback. There seems a fatality about some men. 
Massena had more than once fallen from his dying 
steed in the headlong fight, and moved in fnmt ol bjup 
column into a perfect storm of musketry without lecseip^ 
ing a scratch ; and yet in a peaceful hunt, where there 
wad uo ;i })parent danger, he lost an eye, and, riding 
leisurely along the shores of the Danube, was well nigh 
killed by a fall from his horse. But this last aocidfiilt 
4id not keep him out of battle. He was too importap|l 
a leader to be missed frcxn the field. Lannes was gone, 
and to lose two such men was like iosiog thirty thpu^ 
sand soldiers. .... 

At the battle of Wagiam, which took place aoon af 
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ter, he went into the field at the bead of his oeqps iifL ^ 
eaja&h. Being etiU an iaTabdy one <>f tbe aurgem 
tongiiig to the medical ataff aeooinpanied him, aa he . 

did in several olher battles. It is said tliat Massena 
was exceedingly amused by the ?kgitaUon thia tiisaroua 
docUir exhibited the moment the carriage came witUa 
miige of the enemy'a hatteiiea. He wold atar^ 
every explosion of the artillery, and then addreaa aoiiie 
careless reuiark to the old marshal^ as much as to say, 
Yqu 9ee I am uot Irightened att and agai% aa 
a cannon ball went whizzing l^i or plowed up the 
ground near the wheel% would grow ffAe^ and turn 
and iwist in the greatest alarm, asking of the probabilr 
ities and chances of being hit The old veteran en- 
joyed his dbUress exceedingly, and would laugh and 
joke at his fears in great delist. Bui when the storm 
grew tbiek, and the battle hot, his fii«e would take 
stern aspect, and, forgetful of the poor doctor by bis 
side, he would drive hither and thither amid the falling 
ranks, giving his orders in a tone that startled this son 
of Bsculapicis ahaaaat aa much as the wpkimoa of cao- 

On the second da}^ of the fight at Wagram, Masse- 
na's troops, after having carried the village of Aderklaa, 
were repulsed by a terrible discharge of grape shot and 
musketry, and a charge of Austrian jeaTabry. This be* 
ing followed up by anons^ from the Archduke Oharlee 
himself with his grenadiers, they fell back in confusion 
on the German soldiers, who, also breaking and fleei£|g| 
overturned Maaaena in hia carriage. He waa so es^ 
laged at the panic of hia aoldieis, that he ordeiedthe 
dragoons about his person to charge them as enemies. 
But it seemed impossible to arrest the disorder. Spread- 
ing every momenti this part of the a|i|)eac#d about 
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lobeloBt liaflMiia,iiiial)b to 11100111 his hom or head 

his columns, chafed like a lion in the toils. Disdaining 
to fly, he strove with liis \M)ntr(l Ijravery to rally his fu- 
gitiYO army. It was ail in vain, and the disahled veter- 
an was left almost alone in his chariot in the midst of 
the plain. Bonaparte, in the distance, saw the distreeli 
of his marslial, and came on a swift gallop over the 
field, pressed hard after by his brave cuirassiers and the 
horse artillery of the guard, which made the |teii| 
smoke and tremble in their passage. Reining up his 
steed beside Massena's carriage, he dismountedi anA 
springing^ into the seat beside him, began to dii^ 
course, in his rapid way, of his plans. With his ^xiget: 
pointing now towards the steeples of Wagram, and ndiT 
towaids the tower of Neusiedel, he explained in ili^ 
seconds the grand movement he was about to make. 
Keinounting his mllk-wliiie charger he i tutored order by 
his presence and personal exposure, so that the designed 
movements were successfully made. 

Massena commanded the advance guard after tM 
battle, and pureued the Archduke to Znaym, where the 
Austrians made a stand. The position was an admira 
Ub one for defence, and there was evidently to be a hard 
struggle before it could be carried* But Massena ad- 
vanced boldly to the assault After various successes 
and defeats amid the most dreadful carnaere, enraged at 
the obstinacy of the resistance and the frequent recoil 
of his own troops, he declared his resolution, disabled as 
he was, to mount on horseback and charge at the head 
of his troops iii person, liis staff strove in vain to pre- 
vent him. With a single glance at his recoiimg col- 
umns, he leaped from his carriage and sprung to his 
nddle, but hhi feet had scarcely touched the earth, be* 
tee a cannon balli^ushed through the centre of the ve- 
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liicfe, tearing it into fragntMnts. If be had remaiiied a 

moment longer he would have been killed instantane- 
ously. Fate seemed to have a peculiar watch over him 
m battle, ieaviog him quite at the mercy of the moBi or- 
diDaij ehuice when out of it 

Wa conduct of the Invasion of Portugal was a maa- 
ter-piece of generalship. With a force of between sev- 
enty and eighty thousand men, he was directed to drive 
W^ngton out of the kingdom. Pkobabtyy Maomm in 
nopartc^hismilitaiy career, exliibited the qualities of a ^ 
great commander so strikingly as in this campaign. 
Resistless in a charge — firm ns a lock in the hour of dis- 
aster — possessed ¥rith a power of endurance seldom 
equaled by any man — he here demonatiated alao hia 
great abilities when left alone to plan and execute a pro- 
tracted war. 

It would be uninteresting to go over the details of this 
memorable pursuit and retreat. From the first of June 
* to the middle of Octoberi he chased Wdlington through 
Portugal, and ibr four months and a half crowded the 
ablest general of England backwards until he came to 
the lines of the Torres Yedras. The English had been 
engaged <m these lines for a year, and they now rose be^ 
foiB Massena, an impregnaUe iiarrier from which the 
tMe of succe^ must at last recoil. This monument of 
human skill and enterprise consisted of three lines of 
intrenchments — one within another*-^xtending for near- 
ly thirty miles. On these lines were a hundred and 
fifty redoubts and ax hundred mounted cannon. This 
impregnable defence received Wellington and his ex- 
hausted army into its bosom, and Massena saw his foe 
retire from hb grasp, and take up his position where his 
utmost exertions to dislodge him must prove abortiTe. 
To add to the security of Welliiigton, he here reoehred 
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wafemmiita Ib^ fwdted bis su^mf a buadfed mk 
thkiy tlifflwuprt mWt or wore than dauhfe thai of tho. 
FreBch Marshal. To march his weary aod dkniniBhed 

troops oa tbeee stupendous foriiijcations, defended by 
suck a host, Masseua saw would be uitec madQiSHa* 
His asqpmooad eya could sometko^ aea iba way to 9Uo- 
cfiBs through tha moat ovtiwhehofay dbi>tadtf% bat hem, 
there was none. 

Besides the defences which here protected Wellington, 
there waia twenty Briiisk ships of the Jim, anad a bun- 
6s%i tm^cporti ready to leeaive the aimy \£ fioroedto 
retire. Unwiltiog^ to retreat, Maaaena aat dowa befora 
the Tones A edra^, hoping firi>L to draw Wellington forth 
with his superior force to a pitched battle in the open 
field. But tbo British conuoaoder waa too wary to da 
tfaki and chose rather to provoke an assault oo his iib 
trencfaments, or starve his enemy into a retreat Bbuh 
aena sent off to the emperor for instructionsj and then 
began to look about for means to provision bia army% 
For amonihlheBGeiiesof Qenoawese acted over agam» 
The arm^ was reduced to starvatiooi but still hi^ 
with his wonted tenacity, refused to retreat. Welling- 
ton j ill speaking of the position of the French at this 
time, declared that Maasena provisioned his 60|000 men 
and. 20|000 bonasa for two months where he could net 
have maintained a single division of English soldiers. 

But al lengtli, driven to the last extreaiityj and seeing 
that he must either commence a retreat at once, or his 
&mine-stncken army would he too weak to marchi be 
broke up bis position^ and began slowly to retrace his 
^ victorious steps. Anaoging his troops into a compact 
mas^ he covered it with a rear-guard under the com- 
mand of Ney, and without confusion or disorder, delib 
eralaty retired from the Toiiea Yedmu WeUiogtafli i» 
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mnimiAj eoopmanoed Ihe ptuniit, and bowed like a 
ilbitroyiDg angel on hk ffigfat But it was here that 

the extraordinary abiUdes of Massena shone toiiU m 
their greatest splendor, and this retreat will ever stand 
aa a model in military history. He abowed no haste er 
perturbation in his movementis but retiied in such or- 
der and with such skill, that Wellington found it im- 
possible lo assail him with succcbs. Takiiig advantage 
of every position offered by the country, the French 
Marshal would make a stand till the main body of the 
army and the military wagons passed on, then sbwiy, 
and in pei lect order, la 11 l uick, still pre^ieating the bauie 
adamantine wail to the foe. 

Thus for more than four months in the dead of win- 
ter — ^ftom the middle of November to the firat of May 
—did Massena slowly retreat towards the frontier of 
Portugal. At Ahiieida he made a stand, and the two ^ 
ariiues prepared battle. Wellington was posted 
along the he^hts opposite the towa. The French oomr 
menced the assai^ and fell whh snch vehemence on 
the JJritish that they were dri\ eii from their position in 
the village of Fuentes d'Onoro. A counter-chaige by 
the Enghsh retrieved a part of the villageii and night 
dosed the conflict. Early next morning Musena again 
commenced the attack, and in a short time the battle 
became general. So severely was Welling Ion handled, 
that he was compelkd to abandon his position and take 
up another on a row of heights in rear of the first. In 
his tfetreat he had to cross a plateau four miles in 
breadth which was perfectly curtained in with French 
cavalry. Making liis left wing a pivot, he swvmg his 
entire right in admirable iurder across the plain to the 
heights he wished to occupy. None tot £ngheb in&nc 
try coidd have pertemed this pedkNia aaevejQMIi 
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Formed into squaresi they moved steadily forward wiuia 
the artillery of Ney was thundering in their rear, and 
his strong columns rolling in an unbroken torrent against 

them. Those brave squares ^\ ould at times be lost to 
view in the cloud of the enemy lhat enveloped thera, 
and then emerge from the disorder and smoke of battlsi 
without a fbrmatkm brokeui steadily executing the re- 
quired movement on which the contest hung. Had 
they given wav. Wellington would have been lost. 

It was during this day lliat three regiments of English 
soldiers met the Imperial Guard in fuU shock, and both 
disdaining to yield, for die first time during the war, 
bayuiicls crossed, and the forest of steel of those two for- 
midable masses of infantry lay levellt d against each 
others' bosoms. The onset was made by the Britishi 
and so terrible was the shock that many of the stead&st 
Guard were lifted from the ground, and sent, as if 
hurled from a catapult, into the Liir. The clatter of the 
crossing steel and the mtermmgliug in such wild con* 
Itict of two such bodies of meUi is described as havii^ 
been terrible in the ex^me. 

At night the Enghsh were forced back from all their 
positions; but the new stand Wellmglon had made 
was too formidable to be assailed, and after remaining 
three days before it, Massena again commenced his re- 
treat This ended the pursuit, and the latter fell back 
to Salamanca, having lo^t since hia invasion of Portu- 
gal more than a third of his army. 

The cruelties practiced during this retreat have given 
rise to severe accusations on the .part of the Bntish. 
But it remains to be shown, before they can be made 
good, that these were not necessary both to ;-ave him- 
Beii and to harass the enemy. All war is cruel ; and 
the desoiatkm and barrenness that followed in the trad^ 
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of the Frencfa armyi waating the inhabhftnto with fitmp 
ioe, were a powerful check on Wellington in hn pur- 
suit. The sympathy of the inhabitanu w iLli the Eng- 
lish doubdess made Massena less careful of their waate 
and su£feringB ; but his barbarity has been greatly ez* 
aggeratod Walter Scott and other English historiane. 
The track of a retreating and stanring army must al- 
ways be covered wiih woe ; and one might as well coia- 
piain of the Cruelty of a besieging force, because the in< 
Bocent women and children of the inveiled town die by 
thousands with hunger. 

In 1816 the old marshal was accused in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of piolting a conspiracy to bnag back 
Napoleon. He indignantly and successfully repelk4 
the ohai]ge, but the Uow it gave his fedings hastened^ 
it is thought, bis death ; and he died the next year at 
the age of fifly-nioe. 

Massena had two sons and one daughter. Th^ 
daughter married his ^vodte aid-densamp^ Count Reille, 
The eldest son having died| the o ee ond succeeded to the 
father's estates and lillesi. 
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MARSHAL MAKMONT. 

J$m Early Life — Brnveiy at Marenf^o — Battle of Salamanca — Splendid 
Manoeuvres — Hm Defence and iSurrcndrr of ClVUIge o£ 

TteMoo^^voiation of 1830 — His ^lf-«xile^ 

In contemplating the be^nning and close of Mar* 
moDt's life one seems to look ou two 4iilereiit mdividur 
ftk. They praBent a coBlndictioii, or, at letet, aa inoon* 
iistency very unfeTDrabte U> his Suncw The truth is, he 
lived loo long. If his career had closed nobly with 
that of Napoleon, his character would have presented 
greater harmony and complete Tiess than now. To bo 
Bioulded UBder the genius of NapoleoB, and then have 
the life of activity passed under his direotioii transfer* 
led to the coatrol of a Bourbon, mu6t pro(]ucc anomalieg 
and changes that his admirers camiot but regret. If 
it be hard to serve two masters, it must be peculiarly 
so to serve two so unlike as Napoleon and Charles X. 
Still, by betraying Napoleon, instead of ending with 
him, he showed it needed no Charles X. to ruin his 
character. 

AuOUSTUS^FflEDERIC-LoUIS TiBSSE BE MA&MOlTr 

was an exception to most of the other Marshals, in 

that he belonged to a noble family^ and, like a gentle- 
man's son, was desLined at an early age to the profes- 
sion of arms. Born on July 20, 1774, at Chatiiion-sur- 
SeinOi he was, at the age of fif teesi placed in the in&n- 
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try as Sub-ii^Utciiafit. Leaving this department for the 
artiilery, be was present at the siege ol Touioii. The . 
young Bonapaile, eounnaiHKiig the artfllerj on thai 
oeoaiioii) wits m> pieuMl with tho bttt^ery slid ikiU of 

Marniont, that after he quelled the revolt of tlic sec- 
tions, he made him his aid-de-camp, and the next year 
tock bkn to Italy, to lay there the foundatioft of hk 
ikiture Cime. At Lodi be chained the cnemy't aitil« » 
hry at the faefeid of a body of tatahy, and thougli Ma 
horse was shot under him, he succeeded in bringing off 
a cannon. For his gallantry on this occasion he re^ 
oofrred aialire of h<mor. In tkin first cam{ia!gn of Bona- 
^rte^ ymng Harmont tezhibited alt the impetuoBityi 
daring, and devotion, that could be wished. For lead* 
jno- a battalion of Grenadiers into the thickest of the fisrht, 
in the battle of St George, and aiding essentially in 
iaooilng the vkiUrtfy he was detected topment the 
eobia taken in that action to the Directory. Ardent, 
joyous, and elated, the young soldier procoeiled to Paris, 
and, amid all the pomp and solenmity betitting the oc< 
easion, presented the standards in an enthusiastic ad- 
diess, in which he showered eulogies on th^ ajray of 
Italy, and on the young chief at its head. 

Returning to Italy, he went through the campaign 
of 1797 with honor, and, after the fall of Venice, re- 
turned to Paris* Being now twenty-three years of age, 
Ml -of hope, and with a bright fhture before bim, he, 
tlirough the influence of Napoleon, obtained the hand 
of the daughter of M. Perregaud, one of the wealthiest 
bankers of Paris. Only a few weeks of leisure, how- 
ef^i were allowed to him, and he was summotcd 
away ftom his young bride to accompany Bonaparte to 
Egypt. 

On landing at Malta, he was one of the first ashore, 
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«od, in repelling a sortie of the besiegedi iook ibe Stan* 
dard of Ihe Knight^ and for his bravery was madOi od 
tlie spot, geaaral of brigade. He fought gallantly be- 
fore Alexandria, and while Napoleon was in Syriai re- 
Bftained governor of the city. 

ReUiming with him to France, he stood by him io 
the levulutioii that overthiew th« Diiectoryi aad^ as a 
reward for his servicee, was made Counsellor of Stal% 
and iiivebted with the chief command of the artillery 
and army of reserve. Young Marniont had gone up 
rapidly, and now stood in all the freshness of youth be- 
side Bonaparte, who was just entering on his wondrous 
career. His youthful imagination was fiied by the 
boundless iield that opened befoic him, and it was 
with joyous feeUngs he found himself chosen by the 
First Consul to accompany him over the San Bernard* 
One of the most energetic and efficient officers durmg 
that Alpine march, he won the admimtion of aU by his 
activity, force, and bravery. Descending with that 
shouting army into the plains of Loinbardy, he con^ 
manded the artillery at the battle of Marengo. Borne 
away by his boiling courage, and panUng after distinc- 
tkm, he showed on this terrible day the traits of a true 
warrior. He moved his liotly-worked guns up to within 
ten rods of the enemy's hnes, and there poured his de- 
structive fire into their ranks. 

The rank of general of division was given him as a 
reward for his services during this campaign, and he 
was selected to negotiate the treaty of Campo Formio. 

On his return to Paris he was made inspector-gen- 
eral of the artillery. After the rupture of the treaty of 
Amiens by England, and the commencement of war, 
he was sent into Holland, and thence into Styria, and 
afterwardif mU> Dairaatiai where, with a small acmy^ he 
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teMifMl Bagttflflj and defended hinaafJfi snoeenfuUyi • 
mgahiai the moet overwheliniDg numben. He iKilfilled 
NapoieoD'8 mxmi sanguine expectations, and, day aft^ 

day, marclicd or fouglit fouiLeea out of every twenty- 
four hours. For his able conduct he was made Duke 
of liagusa. He employed his men, during the peaces 
in making over two bandied mika of road aeron 
maiahes and over mountains. Be was lecalled fiwi 
this province with other corps in different parts of the 
continent to reUeve Napoleon, waiting for reinforce- 
wentBf in the islaad of Lobau, whither he had been 
drken after the battle of Aqieni. To fulfil the urgent 
eommands of the Emperor, he was forced to fight his 
way through mountain gorges, and across hostile terri- 
tory, to the shores of the Danube. Pushin^r the enemy 
befoe him, he steadily advance^ and finally brought 
his victcriims edumns in safety to that fearful rendez- 
vous the night before the battle of Wagram. His 
corps formed a part of the reserve in this great con- 
flict, and he was one of those ordered up to sustain the 
heroie Macdonald in his unparalleled charge oa the 
Austrian centre. P^resnng on after the retreating army, 
he fou2;lit desperately at Znaym, and was made Mar- 
shal of the Empire, goon alteri he was appointed gov* 
etnor of the lUyrian piovinee% and during an adminis* 
tiBtion of eighteen months, exhibited the attributes of 
mercy and justice, and wcm the rei^>ect and bve of the 
inhabitants. 

In IBll he was sent into Spain to tai^e Massena's 
place over the army of Portugal. Napdeon's orders to 
him wtte precise and peremptory, botlfiarmont, discour- 
aged, and averse to the position in which he was placed, 

showed a dilatoriness and want of energy, that mate- 
rially injured the plan of operations marked out for him. 
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fected a junctiou w 'ah Soult. The t\v^ marched to- 
gether to relieve Badajos, and WellingtCMi was forced to 
Mreat Mamumi loUowed after, a&d oecapjriiig Safah 
manea, erecled fott at Almaies. At length WMag* 
ton invested Cuidad Rodrigo, and too4c it before Mar* 
mont, thoTio-h oti the march, could arrive to its rescue. 
The Fiench Marshal then re-coiiected his troops at Sal* 
amanca. Welliiiglon, in the mean tiaie, mardied back 
to Bbdajos, and after a short siege, earfied it by nssauil. 
Marmont then made a demonstration on Cuidad Rodri- 
go, and after several combats, in wliicii he was victori- 
ous, fell back to Salamanca. Eight months had nov 
passed awaj, and nothing had been aeoompishad la* 
wards driving the Engtish eoimnander out of Spaittii 

The Duke of Ragu^a had certainly shown want of en- 
ergy, but the truth is, the French generals were divided 
in their opinions — somewhat jealous of each other, and 
pessesBing^^pa confidanoe in King Josef^. There was 4 
head wanting to five foree and activity to aflalm Mar* 

mont felt this, and earnestly defsired to be recalled and 
join the army about to invade Russia. Besides, some 
of the best troops in Spain had been drawn off to sweft ' 
the army that was to petrish in the wars of the norlhy 
and every thing languished. - ri 

At length, however, he showed he was an enemy to 
be feared. He was fairly pitted against Wellington, but 
a great portion of his forces being scattered over the conn- 
try, his immediate army famished no adequate oppoOi 
tien to that of his adversary. He bed retreated, thersi ! 
fore, to .Salamanca. But the forts there benig stormed 
and taken, he continued to retreat to the Duero. Sep^ 
araled ftom rsiafofcemenis which he needed, he 4toie 
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not hazard a battle, and things began to look threaten- 
iug around the French Marshal. 

But soon after^ he first ledeemed his emn^ then 
cmwned them by one greater than all, at the 

BATTLE OF SAX^MANCA. 

Having succeeded in concentrating hie eeallered 
fttees, he finally, after two months more skimiiriiing 

and retreating", resumed the offensivcj and determined to 
open his coiniiiunication with King Joseph, which had 
been cut od^ by WeLli nirton« The former was marching 
iqp to his relief, and if the two armies could efilect a 
junction, the English general was lost, and he strained 
every effort to prevent it. Then commenced a series 
of marches, manceuvres, and military evolutions, sel- 
dom^ if ever, surpassed by any army. If Marmont's 
genius, or even good judgment, had been equal to his 
military science, statues to the Duke of Wellington 
would not have filled, as now, the pubhc squares and 
edifices of England. 

The French Marshal had taken the bold resolution 
to pass the Duero, and advance to the Guarena, and 
thus not only open his communication with Joseph, but 
outflank Wellington. To effect this he made several 
deceptive movements to bewilder the allies, and on the 
16th and 17th of Judy began his march. Ascending 
^e river, he crossed it in safety, and on the 17th, 
concentrated his army at Navadel, — iiaving marched 
some of his divisions forty and forty-five miles without 
halting to rest. At day break he was on the Traban- 
COB, over which he had driven the English cavalry posts ; 
and immediately made preparations to cross. The Brit- 
ish troops imder Cotton, stationed here, endeavored to 
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tf^Hiit the iww^ and a ipoal 01^^ 

flaM A keavy fog lay along the which conceajedl 

the French army from view, and Cotton, seeing nothing 
but horsemen there, advanced to the shore with his 
cavalry. The artillery, however, openingi followed by 
the rattle of musketry, he ordered ap a iiigimeiit U> supp 
port the horse. The conflict now became warm, and 
before tlie heavy explosions of the cannon in the boeom 
of the (ogj the upper hghter portions sprung skyward in 
ipiri^ columns, whicli, as they reached the rising sun, 

iiimefl09i4^'^io beams, while throqgh th«4W^ 
dense stratum bdow, were seen the black masses en 

cavalry, plunging about in the gloom, now appearing, 
and now lost to the eye — mere phantoms careering 
through the mist. A hill across the river showed^ 
dimly thrpMgh the logi covered with French in&ntrjfj^ 
that seemed as they marched down to battle, to erumUp 
off and slide noiselessly away. The English infantry 
stood and watched this strange spectacle, when sudden^f^ 
a single ^valry officer was seen to einerge pi^ fota^ pj^ 
the edge of the mist, and stalk towards them* P( 
seemed to press a bloody handkerchief to his breast, as 
he strode firmly on. But that red spot was a ghastly 
wound — a cani^on ball had torn away his bipeast, ^jo^ 
Jus beating heart lay exposed to view.* 

Fmn daylight till seven o'clock the combat rs^^ 
when Wellington came hastily up, and began to ex- 
amine the movements of Marmont. Just then a body 
of French horsemen came galloping across the yaUe^^ 
imd rode straight up the hill on whip^ Cotton's lefil yring 
was posted, and with unparalleled audacity drove bade 
a whole line of English cavalry. The English reserve 
were b|[ought and these brave fellows were rc^^ Wi^^ 
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and hewn down without merey. Still forty horsemca 
Bwept boldly up and onward, and dipped over Ihe lu* 
Ihtr tdgt of the hiU righi in tii6 midsi oi i\m c tt e my% 
luMM. At ths boOom of tbe biO wm a body of inte» 
try, and part way up, a whole squadron of cavalry in 
order of battle. The bold officer at the head of thesa 
£DVty horsemen suddenly reined up hie sleed at thie mid* 
doe iqtpahiioai«iid hisfoUowengatfaeiedbaebiyi^^ 
Ijite. 'iK-dealrnetion seemed inevitable, for the Britieh 
nvre already rushiu^^ to the charge. But the next mo- 
nent thoee reckiess riden wheeled, and with a shouli 
ludied in a teadng geUop on the advaneing «|iHidfoa, 
aad driving it back over its own g«M> leUed it dowa 
the slope carrying away the Duke of Wellington and ail 
to the bottom. Here the mad irruption was stayed 
hy another squadron el heavy dragoons, and the little 
band ^t made it, mi Co pieces. The officer thai led 
them on, however, escaped aimoel by a nuiade. Sur- 
rounded by tluee troopers, he stretched one on the eartli, 
then putting spuiB to his noble steed lied back towards 
the French hnea For a quarter of a mile the two pur- 
soing horsemen gaHoped ^de by side with hiiB| hewiog 
and hacking away at him with their eweide, yet by his 
extraofdiiiary strength and skill he escaped in safety. 

At length Wellington began to retreat towards tbe 
Qoaratti whither Marment was already mafching; 
^nie great struggle now was to see which should leach. 
the Giuarcna first, and there prepare for battle. Then 
occurred a spectacle seldom witnessed in war. Tlie 
two axneies, in beautiful order, began to stretch £acwaid.. 
ft was a hot July noon — ^the air was dbse and oppres- 
sive, rendered still more so by the douds of dust Idcketf 
up by the cavalry and artillery as they thundered along. 
But hn olese arrayi and in splendid order, the pantii^ 
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Boldiers pressed after their leaders ; and the two armies, 
only a few rods apart, strained every nerve to out-march 
each other. The long black columns streamed forward, 
and the two hostile hosts, side by side within hailing 
distance of each other, did not fire a single shot, and to 
a careless spectator seemed but one army executing 
some grand manoeuvre on a day of parade. A few can- 
non balls crushing through the ranks, from some of the 
heights, alone told they were foes. Under a broiling sun, 
covered with clouds of dust, they thus marched for ten 
miles side by side ; while the officers, wrought up to 
the highest excitement, were seen pointing with their 
swords forward, hurrying on the columns, already mov- 
ing in double quick time to the rapid beat of the 
drum — pausing now and then only to touch their 
chapeaus to each other in courtesy across the narrow 
space that intervened. The heavy German cavalry 
went thundering along this narrow lane as if on pur- 
pose to keep peace between the hostile ranks ; and thus 
together they swept over the rolling country, and at 
night reached the Guarena. After some fighting, dark- 
ness closed over the armies, and the tired warriors slept. 

Marmont had marched his army for two days and 
nights without cessation, and hence next morning was in 
no condition to fight, while Wellington was equally averse 
to a battle. The day wore away with a few skirmishes, 
and Marmont, who had fairly outmanoeuvred the Eng- 
lish general, instead of giving battle, rested till the follow- 
ing morning, then began to march up the Guarena to out- 
flank more perfectly his enemy and open his communi- 
cation with his reinforcements, now rapidly coming up. 
WeUington, perceiving his design, immediately put his 
army in motion also to prevent it; and here the strange 
scene of two days before, was enacted over again on 
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« grander scale. Only a nairow stream dMded the 
two armies as on two parallel ridges they marched la- 

pidly up the river. He wlio reached Contalpino first 
would win this battle of manoBUvres. Forty-live thou- 
sand men on either side, massed together, moved all day 
in order of battle, wiihm musket-shot dl each othex — 
the opposing officers waving their swords in recognition 
across the narrow interval as they strained every nerve 
to push the mighty colunms onward, whose heavy, 
measured tread shook the hanks of the stream. The 
long lin<tt of bayonets ^ufhed in the sun-light, while 
now and then, as the ground &vored, the cannon opened 
on either side, and the English cavalry inearched threat- 
eningly between, waiting for some disorder or unskilful 
movement in the French ranks to dash in and impede 
their march. But Marmont did not make a single 
mistake, and his forty-five thousand men moved in one 
solid wall beside the enemy, pieseiiliiig the sariie beau- 
tiful array and the same resistless barrier of steeL You 
could almost hear the panting of the tired hosts as they 
strained forward like racers on the course ; but towards 
evening, it was plain that Marmont had outmanoeuvred 
and outmarched the English general ; and at night 
Wellington baited his troops with the painful conviction 
that he was &irly outflanked, and unless some unex- 
pected good fortune turned up, must eommenoe his re* 
treat. 

Marmont, in these few days, had restored all that he 
had lost, and had exhibited a skill and ability in man- 
csuvring an army unsurpassed by any general of his 
time. He had regained the offensiye, and unless he 

committed some unpardonable blunder, could drive Wel- 
lington before him in confusion. His hitherto dilatory and 
unskilful management of the war seemed about to be (o^ 
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gotten — obliterated in a glorious victory. The commu^ 
Bkatiwi wkh King Joaefih was open — the reinforce* 
amti Steady ooaHng np^ and ail #a8 brigiit taoA 

CliNllllg« 

But at thi^ crisis he overturned all his hopes, and by 
one of those rasli and inconsiderate movements ruined 
Ua army and deeply tarnished his fame. The iw6 
tmnM oom^ad oppoeite h^hla^ irith a deep basin be- 
twemu Thla baain was a mile broad and two miM 
long", and Marmont, who was in a splendid position, 
having steadily outmanceuvred Wellington, had nothing 
to da iMii wait to the leinibrcements to arrive, and then 
fidl on him fike a thwidetfoolt. But, knowing if ha 
delayed the attack till the junetloii of the fbrcecr uinltor 
Joseph and Jourdan be should be superseded lu his com- 
mand, and the glory of the victory be taken iirom hirn^ 
aad lia?mg become om-oonfident, from his great soo* 



to last few days, and a liltld too contemptuoui 
d Ms adversary's skill, he exeeiHed a mattceavre that 

was as rash and unmilitary as it well could be. Seeing 
that the Engiisli were about to fall back, and wishing 

stcikie the blow beto^ the atiivai of the king, he de- 
imiimed to eat off tliehr retreat, and tone Wefiingtett 
into •» battle. As I remarfeed, the two armies oeert- 
pied opposite heights — Marmont on the east, and Wei- 
Hag ton on the west, with a valley two miles long be« 
tween. The French Marshal, about three o'clock on 
Iftie 88d, sent torward hk left wing, t6 Areaten the road 
ta Oludad Rodrigo^ aleng which he e:rpeeted the allies 
to retreat. This wing pressing on too rapidly, gradU' 
ally became entirely separated from the centre. 

When the repori of this moveme&t was brought to Wel> 
ttngtoiij heeould hardly believa it. Itdidnotseem poerf- 
MftHMliagaBaral, whohad exhibited euch gtiikiug abiUty 
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f» th^ fauai few days, oouU comn^t a blunder that 
wouid be uDpardonable in the most ordinary geberaL 
Hastening' up to the higher ground, however, he beheld 

with inexpressible delight that it was true, for there, in 
the basin below, was tlie left wing of the enemy march- 
ing forward in beautiful order to cut off bis retreaty 
while a huge chasm appeared between it and the oeti- 
tre of the army. As he took the glass from his eye he 
exclaimed, " At last 1 have them — Marniout is lost !" 
His resolution was immediately taken, and orders flew 
hke lightning to difierent portions of the army. The 
dark and hitherto motionless masses that covered the 
heights began to inovej as if suddenly penetrated by some 
invisible agency^ and the next moment they came roil- 
ing rapidly down the dope into the basiui and, moving 
through a hurricane of bullets, crossed the liiw of the 
enemy's march. Marmont, from the summit of the 
heights on which he rested, saw at once the whole val- 
Ity billed with the English columns, and the battle 
thrown upon him in the midst of a difficult evolutioni 
and while his army was separated by a wide interval 
He, however, strove gallantly to recover his advantage. 
He despatched officer after oflicer in haste, ordering the 
left wing lo &U back on the centre, and the centre to 
dose up to the menaced wing, but before his commands 
could be executed, the scarlet uniforms of the English 
troops were seen moving hke one broad wave on the 
dark masses of the French infantry. Amid the rolling 
fire of musketry, and heavy crash of artillery, the Brit* 
isfa bayonets steadily advanced, and Marmont saw that 
his hour had come. Hastening forward to the point of 
greatest danger, a shell stretched him on the ground 
with a broken arm and two deep wounds in liis side. 
This completed the disaster, for the Fseskok army, in 
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its most critical state, was deprived of its head. But 
for his fall, the issue of the battle, desperate as it ap- 
peared, might have been different, for the bravery of the 
French troops seemed to overbalance aU advantages. 
As it was, Clauzel, ua whom the coiiimand devolved, 
did restore the fight, lie succeeded iu briuging the 
left wing and the centre together, and put forth almost 
superhuman exertions to stem the tide that was setting 
00 heavily against him, and bore up in the storm with 
a heroism and constancy that filled his foes with sur- 
prise and admiration. Notwithstanding the odds lie 
was compelled to struggle against, he still hoped to re> 
deem the day, but nature herself helped to baffle his tP 
forts, for the sun, now stooping to the western horizon, 
sent, his flashing beams full in the eyes of a part of his 
troops, distracting their aim, while a brisk west wind, 
just then aiising, carried the dusi, which the cavalry 
and infantry trampling over the loose soU, stirred up, full 
in the soldiers' faces. Still, he kept poui iuL;; hid biave 
columns in such stern, and tierce valor on the foe, that 
for awhile he steadily gained ground. Sixty thousand 
men were packed into that basin, on whose dark masses 
the artillery from the heights played with pitiless fury, 
while clouds of dust, mingling with the smoke of battle, 
rolled over them as they struggled in the embrace of de^th. 
The wounded Marmont heard the uproar, but his biave 
heart sunk in despair as he remembered how the battle 
stood when he fell. 

Still, Clauzel did well nigh save him from defeat. As 
the sun sunk behind the western heights, he was driven 
back through the basin, but making a ^lant efifort at 
the base of the hill he arrested the onward movement 
of the enemy, and, following up his success, rolled the 
victorious columns back through the valley, and vktory 
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once inofe quiTrnd in the balance. As t^t^ilight de^ 
ened over the bloody field, lie had driven VVelliogtoD 80 
hard that a crisis arrived wheo every thing re^ad OQ 
the leseryes. The genera) who could bring the grea^ 
fit number to the conflict would win the day. Fortune 
again favored the Eiigiitjh commander, and the heroic 
Clauzel, with his thinned and wasted ranks, retreated 
kilo the forest beyond the heights, and the batUe wae 
done. That basin was piled with the slain, and tram* 
pled into dust which lay sifted over die wounded and 
dead thousands that had fallen there. Groans and 
shrieks loaded the night air, and Marmont, faint and 
wounded^ was home thntugh the darkness^ sufieiing more 
irom the wound in his heart than from the one hie 

mangled body exhibited. 

The army was routed, and the report of this sad de* * 
feat reached Mapoieon just before the battle of Borodino. 
Fabvier, one of Mannont's ud-de-camps, brought the 
news ; and a few days after, as if to retrieve the disgrace 
that iiad befallen the army in Spain, fougbi ua foot at 
the head of the sharp shooters, and fell wounded in a 
most obstinate fight of the regiment he was in, as it 
sustained for a while the shock of the whole Russlaa 
army. 

Marmont had conducted the whole forepart of the 
campaign badly. Discontented and listless, he evinced 
no energy, and brought himself and his army to the 
verge of ruin. Rousuig himself, however, at last, he 
had executed one of the most brilHant manoeuvres the 
history of the war could exhibit, and havmg outflanked 
the enemy, had got him in his power. But in the 
very midst of his good fortune he showed himself un- 
worthy of it, and lost his advantage by a rash and 
£ooliah inovement. Bonaparte was Med with indigoa* 
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tk>n at the management of his Marshal. In his letter 
to the mmfoter of war^ directing an examioatioa to 
made tUfl aflbk) he d^darad thai Bldniiom'0 diripMd^ 
to hin), ex^^BAsAng hii defeat, had moretraA mM bdU^ 
plication in it than a clock. He ordered him to demand 
of the Duke of Eagusa why he had dehvered battle 
'Wiifaovt offden from the king-^-why he had not Mowed 
out the general plan of the oaniNtigii^why he hai 
taken the oflhueive, when sixteen or sefenteen diooiltti^ 
men were in two days' march to reinforce him. In con- 
clusion, he declared that he was forced to think that he 
had aaorificed to Tantiy, the glorjr of hk oounctry a&ddN^ 
good of the oommen eaiise. Still, Tememherii^ Mi HU 
friendship, he, in the height of his just wrath, ordered 
all these questions to be delayed, till Marmont had en:-' 
tireiy recorered firom his wounds. 

Heariog afterwatda that it was possiiile be wftH 
aware of the near approach of reinforeenen^ hefcMlMl 
his complaints and recnuiiiiationson his inefficient broth- 
er, for not coming up to the MarshaPs help sooner. Th^ 
truth 18) the whole war wae managed miserahiji aiid il 
eodd not wdl be otherwiee with Joseph at the head «f 

ailairs. 

Marmont said afterwards, that he would willingly 
have received a mortal blow at the close of the combat, 
eouM he only haTO retained the &eulty of command a€ 
that trying moment when the shook of the armiee toOk 
place. His wound was so ^vere, that it was nece^ry 
to amputate his arm, and he did not recover suiiiciently 
to resume his command, tifl after the ezpe^tion to Rue* 
' sia, when he again ibught bravely at Lutzen, Betiitzen, 
Dresden, and Leipsic. Napoleon retained no ill will 
against his marshal, and restored him to favor and con* 
Adeace the moment his wound was h e at e d -an aot of 
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gfXketmAiy and kindnes^^ that mtttt, at tM^rday^ beBlo 
a fitin^ in the memory of the latter. 

But he well nijrh recovered his fame, in the last 
etruggle of Napoieon for his throne. At Bautzen lie 
attacked the centre of the allied army with resistleaB 
iiiry — at Dresdeo, be was alao fltationed in the oentrej 
beside the Emperor, and at Leipsic^ fought besfde Ney, 
Worthy of his former renown. Five times did the over- 
whelming enemy break into the village of Schoenbrun, 
ia which he was 8tati<med, and five times did he fiercely 
hurl Chem back ; and it was not tili reiafwcementB were 
brought up that he at ten^h gave way. An aid-de- 
camp was shot by his side, and he himself was wounded 
hi his remaining hand. He fought beside Napoleon, ia 
hi^ n%hty efforts to roil back the armies of Europe fsoka 
his capital, and at Brieane, Champ Aubert, Yaux-^ 
champs, Mtmtmirail, &c., exhibited energy and hero- 
ism that received his higfbest commendation. 

But at LaoQ he was utterly routed. Bonaparte had hfs 
army drawn up in order of battle before that of Blociher, 
but delayed his attack till the arrival of Marmout from 
Rlieims. The eighth of March saw a sublime specta- 
cle around Laon, as the two armies moved in the plain, 
and the long lines of fire from the advancing or retiring 
in&tntry, and the deep Mack columns moving to the 
charge to the music of cannon, met the eye oil evety 
side, and were lost in the distance. 

The next day word reached Napoieon that Marmont 
iHui rapidly approaching, and he immediately recom« 
bS^^bM th^iittaicl;4 He fought, however, meirdy to gakt 
lime, for his force was too ittferfor to hazard a general 
battle, until reinforcements came up. But that night, 
as this Marshal, with his troops, worn down with fatigue, 
wM reposing in th^ cold bitdn^ cheamiiig^ 
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danger, Prince William, who had been despatched by 
Blucher for that purpose, fell suddenly upon him with hia 
Prussians. So unexpected was the onset, that at the 
first fire the soldiers fled in every direction, and the 
whole corps was dispersed through the darkness, and 
became a cloud of fugitives, whom no effort could rally.. 

Afterwards, when left alone with Mortier, to arrest the 
tide that was setting on Paris, he disputed the soil of 
his country with heroic courage. And at last, when 
driven into the capital, he continued to struggle on, as 
if he were determined to wipe out every error of his 
Ufe by his noble self-devotion to France. Foremost in 
the lines, he exposed himself like the meanest soldier, 
and cheered on his men against the most overwhelming 
numbers. The world looked with admiration on his 
conduct, and Napoleon stootl ready to cover him with 
honor, and France to load him with blessings. But he 
shamefully capitulated, and let the infamous coalition, 
which had struggled so long to crush his country, tri- 
umph by marching its armies into the capital. 

EngUsh historians, and the enemies of Napoleon, 
never condenm Marmont for his conduct in surrender- 
ing Paris, but rather praise him, declaring he fought as 
long as he could, and that farther resistance would have 
been madness. No doubt he was advised to this course by 
the influential men of the city. Lafitte, the great finan- 
cier, among others, used his utmost endeavors to prevent 
an assault on the place, and well he might. The loss of 
property would have been immense, to say nothing of 
the dreadful carnage that would ensue ; and Marmont 
was persuaded to capitulate. But he should have learn- 
ed his duty from Massena in Genoa, St. Cyr in Dres- 
den, and Davoust in Hamburg, and fought as long as 
one gleam of hope remained. Had Bonaparte not been 
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near, or liad he been igaoraiiLof the state of affairs^ then 
he might have been excusable, and his prudence proper} 
but he knew the only man who had a right to deed away 
the throne was inarching rapidly up. Be had receiv- 
ed orders from the Emperor, who had promised to be in 
the city by the second of April with seventy thousand 
meUj to hold out to the last. Aware of his proximity, 
and conscious that he alone could save France, he trans- 
gcessed his commands, and exercised a power, which, 
under the circumstances, he did not rightly possess. 

Napoleon was within a few hours' ride of the city when 
it was surrendered, and could not at hrst believe the re- 
ports thai were brought him of its &tlL His great heart 
broke under the blow. 

Marmont was inexcusable, for he had seen enough of 
that mighty wizard's working to know that his presence 
in the capital would entirely change the state of aifairs 
—Paris would have thronged around him — the very 
canaille would have gathered in a countless array about 
his standard, flope would have taken the pkice of de- 
spair, and to every blow been given tenfold power. Be- 
sides^ the very fact that he was with the army would 
have made the allies circumspect and carefuL He knew 
the ground around Paris better than he did the rooms 
of his palace, and the amazing resources of his mind 
would have found means to check tiie enemy till his ad* 
vancing troops should arrive, as they did at Dresden, 
and then he would have rolled the allied thousands 
back on the Rhine. But no, Marmont took on himself 
the responsibility of settling the whole matter — not 
only the safety of the capital, and the extent of the do* 
minions of France — ^but to barter away the throne of JSa* 
poleon, when he himself would be there in a few houra, 
tQ do it for himself, if necessary. He doubtless thought 
' vol. II. 10 *' 
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be was doing a very generous d^ed, when he stipulatecl 
for the life and liberty of the Emperor. No wonder thd 

indignant heart of the latter spurned him as a traitor, 
and when Marmont remembers the kindtaess of Napole- 
on to him, after his folly had ruined the French cause 
in Spaiui his heart must be filled with remorse at his 
base surrender. 

f Napoleoii never forgave him, and lie always b|x)ke of 
him afterwards with the greatest bitterness. To have 
a general on whom he had lavished honors take upon 
himself to dispose of France, his crown, and throne, 
was a wrong almost as great as deliberate treason.' 
Said he afterwards at St. Helena, "Marmont will be an 
object of horror to posterity. As long as France exists, 
the name of Marmont will not be mentioned without 
shuddering. He feels it, and is at this moment probably 
the most miserable man in existence. He cannot for- 
give himself, and will yet terminate ins hte like Judas." 
No wonder on the accession of Louis XYIII. he was 

/ made Peer of France and captain of the body guard. 
He could be trusted to defend a monarch for whose 
welfare he had betrayed his benefactor and his country. 
When Bonaparte returned from Elba, he prociaiiried 

^ Marmont a traitor. The marshal, truer to his last than 
to his first benefactor^ commanded the army that toih 
ducted the King from Paris to Ghent Finding, however, 
there was treachery among^ some one of his staff, and 
not knowing who was the guilty one, he determined to 
write all his secret orders himself. But his right arm 
was gone and his left hand writing was so illegible, that 
nobody bui liiraself could read it. The Duke of Mont- 
martre, who commanded the rear guard, could not make 
out the de^Mitches that directed his march, though he 
ipent the whole night oVer them, and was oonsequeiitty 
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Mft to his own eonjectures, and thc^ Wo porttons of Ui6 
ftrmy no longer acting in luimiy he and his rear guaid 
iil^ere taken prisoners* 

During the short rei^n of TSapjleon, Marmont remain- 
ed at Aix-la-^Chapeile, to whose waters he had repaired, 
citensibly for his healUK At Ae second vesloradoni he 
iesinned his former rank and titles. Ten years after, he 

was sent to quell an insurrection in Lyons, after which 
he devoted himself principally to agricuitaral pursuits in 
his natiTe province, tUi 1826^ when he was sent as am- 
bassador to the cofonation of Nicholas at Moscofw. In 
1630 he was appmnted by C^aiies X. over the troops of 
Paris. On the memorable 25th of Joly, when the im- 
becile King*, utterly unal^ to learn wisdom from past 
events, issued his two tyrannical decrees — one abolish- 
ing the liberty of the press, and the other annidling the 
election of the deputies, he relied on Marmont to quell 
the violence he expected would follow. 

He took the command on the 27th, and succeeded in 
limiting the diserders^; bnt, early neact morning, the 
popcdaci^ was again abroad, and armed. In attempting 
to disperse tiicm a fierce battle ensued, and Marmont fired 
en his countrymen. The revolution was now fairly 
iksrasienced, and the poor marshal was in a pahiful di« 
femma. To sustain the king he must fight ft out, and 
strew the st^t^ of Paris with its dead eitizens, and 
thus become forever obnoxioug to his countrymen. Be- 
sides, the people had become so thoroughly aroused that 
ti^wftS dimbt^l whether thejr n^ouU not conquer — theui 
#ie fa his &me ! 

The Hotel de Ville was first attacked and taken, bilt 
the troops stormed and retook it. Again, however, did 
the brare dtizens rush to the assault with loud shouts, 
•ad theagh its waSb and paMtge^waytr ^(^ere di^nched 
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in blood, again wrench it from the soUieTB and liold it 
against every assault. The Tuillieries and Louvre 
were the next objects of attack, i he Louvre, though 
deemed impregnable, was carried thfouflph the jpaaic of 
the Swiss Guards, and Marmont, in attempting to laUy 
his men, caoie ncai being killed, and fought worthy of 
a better causey under the clock pavilUon of the Lou vi e ; 
but the people were every where triumphant The 
students of the Polytechnic school rushed on the guna 
and tlie bayonets of the infentry, with the coolness gi vetr 
erans, and women became horoes. During these three 
terrible days he acted hke a fool or one demented^ Now, 
beseeching the king to treat with the insurgents^ and 
now opening his cannon on them^he neither saved 
his monarcli nor his reputation, and finally was eom* 
peiled to depart with the dethioued king lo England, 
> consoled with the reflection that he had scattered the, 
bodies of more than five thousand of his cotmtiymea 
over the pavements of Paris, to carry out an unjust and 
tyrannical act It is nonsense to talk of iiis duty as a 
soldier. It was not a lawless mob he was called to 
quell, but the peoide of France^ who bad risen against a 
lawless mmarch^ and he knew it It was a struggfe 
for law, not against it, and Marmont, who had passed 
through one revolution, and been a warm advocate of 
republican principles, should have seen his remaining 
arm chopped from his body beiore he would have any 
thing to do with such a piece of viHany. 

On his way to England he seems to ha^ e awakened 
from his delusion, and deprecated, though too late, his 
unenviable position. In a letter to a friend, dated the 6th 
of August, he says, Have you ever seen any thing lik^ 
it? to fight against our fellow citizens m sjrite of va., 
Is there any thing wanting to make me completely mis*. 
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' ' ' * 

erable ? And the future ! — what unjust opiokNis will be 
had of me I *My only refuge is my oonsdenoe. I ac- 
company the king lo Gherbooig ; when he is in safety 
my misBion will end. I shall leave France, and wait 
to see what the future has in store for lue." His con- 
science must be a singular thing to furnish refuge in 
such a case , as this. To uphold a Tillauous king in vio' 
lating the sacied rights guarantied to the people, he 
shoots down several thousands of citizens, and then 
takes refuge in his conscience. 

But Marmont ^^gs not a cold-blooded, sei^sh man. 
He seemed to havr k mental weakness that came on 
him like a spasm, and just at the time when there was 
no occasion for it. Thus, in Spain, he exhibited great 
military skill, and a clear, Bound head in ins niannpuvres 
with Wellington before the battle of Salamanca, and 
till he had acquired all the advantage^ and then he 
showed the imbecility of a weak mind* So at PariS| 
circumstances had placed him where he could cover 
himself with glory^ and he fought like one who rn)pre- 
ciated his position and felt his responsibihiy, but after 
he had gone through a part of the trial honomblyi he 
tipped over the whole structure he was rearing, and lost 
iubtead of gained by the power he held. 

He lost his head in the same way during the revolu- 
tion 1830, and he has ever been his own worst enemy. ^ 
He was a brilliant man, but not a safe one. Unequal 
in his feelings, he was also unequal in lus aedons. 
He seemed capable of reaching a certain hmit in an 
emergency, but not of staying there and struggling a 
single moment ; and went back as fast as he went for- 
ward. A brave and a good general he was, not a great 
jne. He lacked strength of mind, and that breadth of 
thaiactei and iixeduess of will which belong to a strong 

10* 
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man. In action, he was lieioic and fearless, but he had 
not that reserve power to fall back upoa In moments of 
despair, when fiite seemed resolved to push her victinl 
to th^ last extremity. 

Ever bince the luifoiLunate pail he took ia the last 
revolution, he has been a voluntary exile from France, 
and it is doubtful whether he \rill ever venture to show 
fahns^ in the streets of Paris. He has passed part of 
h» time in Tranvjrlvanta, and a part in Constantinople, 
and now, though seventy-two years of age, wanders 
over tlie world Uke a spirit that cannot rest, afraid to 
set foot on his native soiL His noble deeds are ail ob- 
scared, his early gloij dimmed, and the name that 
might have gone down to posterity with a halo of light 
about it, has a spot upon it which no time nor change 
can wipe away. 

Napoleon s prophecy has proved tru«, and Marmont'a 
name is abhorred in France* 
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in die artillery, h»d then aa »f*ft*r*4fc«tt « h»«r 
eacko^er feuglit. In the fier<;v rtU4^i||^ tSurt 
lette, Viotof exhibited bis two gct^ ctuti^.i«a) 
coobiess 4D the middt of danger, axkd irnjie^uoi^^it^ 
iadc. He waa then twen^^^-^eveu years c^d, 
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MARSHAL nOTOR. 

His CampBign in Italy — ^Hia Regiment named the Terrible— BiMwy 
Maiengo — At Friedland — Defeat al lUavera — Terrible Passage of the 
BenHii»— Hw Laet £ffort8,for Fnoce^Hie Oiigtaoe—Ie WooodedL 

Victor Perrin was horn at Marche, in the depart- 
ment of Yorges, in 1766. His parents were humble, and y 
his eady adTanlag>es Bodiiiig. Ignorant of books and 
the world ki wbidii he was to play such a conspicuous 
part, he entered, when but fifteeii years of age, the ar* > 
tillery as a private. 

His first appearance ou the surface of things is at 
the siege of TouIoDi where Napoleon also took his first ^ 
stq[) towards pow^ . These two young soldiers, both 
in the artillery, had then an opportunity to see how 
each other fought. In the fierce attack on Fort Eguil* 
lette, Victor exhibited his two great characteristics, 
codnesB in the midst of danger, and impetuosity in at* 
tack. He was then twenty-seven yeare old, and three 
years after, Napoleon, who, not forgetting the fearless 
artilleryman of Toulon, called him to his side in his 
first campaigns in Italy. During those three years, 
howeFer, he was not idle, but conducted himself gallantly 
Sn the eastern Pyieneesi where he fought as general of 
brigade. 

There could be no better school for Victor, than the 
campaigns he passed through by the side of Bonapactei 
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Amid the excitement of those constant battles, and as- 
tounding victories, he seemed to have a new life impart- 
ed to him; and catching the inspiration which the 
whole army seemed to have derived from Bonaparte, he 
stormed over the battle fields of Laono, Dego, La Favorita, 
Alexandria and Novi, Uke one who thought himself in- 
vulnerable. At Mantua, whither Bonaparte had march 
ed with such rapidity day and night after the battle of 
Rivoli, to succor Augcreau, lie astonished even Massena 
by the overwhelming fury of his attack. 

Provera was coming up to succor Wurmser, who 
had been driven into Mantua, and it was to prevent the 
junction of these two generals that Bonaparte had 
made such an unparalleled march from Rivoli. Mas- 
sena was placed on one liank of Provera, and Victor on 
the other, on the morning of the combat. Both were 
successful in the execution of their orders, but Victor, a( 
the head of the 57(h regiment, surpassed even the re- 
nowned Massena. When the signal for the attack was 
given, he rushed on and over the enemy with such fe- 
rocity and astonishing power that they were perfectly 
stunned. Amid the impetuous onsets and unparalleled 
bravery that had characterised the whole campaign no- 
thing like it had been seen. The charge at Lodi and Ar- 
eola, seemed the measured tread of self-collected soldier? 
compared to it. It was not the onset of determined, oi 
enthusiastic men — not the headlong charge of Augereau, 
sweeping furiously through the ranks. It was something 
more than excitement — the whole regiment, with Vic- 
tor at its head, seemed suddenly to have been carried 
away, one and all, by a fierce frenzy, which imports un- 
natural physical strength. Resistance was useless. The 
steady ranks went down before them, like grass before 
the mower. Rolled back on themselves, they partr\ 
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and fell along the sides of that resistless regiment, as if 
it were made of adamant. With his eye flashing 
fire, and the smoke of battle wreathing in clouds around 

him, Victor strode on in front, like some w ar-god of old. 
Artillery, infantry, cavalry, went down, one after another, 
in their passage — the close fire of batteries, and the firm 
efaaige of the bayonet, all disappeared whm they 
moved. Heedless alike of danger or destruction, they 
took the storms of grape-shot that tore through the 
ranks, without a shudder. Their rapid tread shook the 
ground over which they passed, and their firm army 
was like a wall of iron against every assault Bona^ 
parte had charged at Lodi and Areola, as he had seen 
no man do before, and fiesh fioin the fierce-fought bat- 
tle of RivoH, was not likely to be astonished at any 
deed ai daring ; but Victor's charge ibr a moment took 
his mind from every thing else. The whole army, 
which had become accustomed to heroic deeds, beheld it 
with amazement, aud when the battle was over, and 
the victory won, it gave that regiment, by general ac- 
clamation, the name of The T«rrt6^,'' which it ever 
after bore. What a ftarful baptism that must have 
been which could compel the "Army of Italy/' to allix 
such a name to the regiment that received it. For Au- 
gereau, Massena, and Bonaparte to apply such a title, 
signifies more than words can convey. 

At AuBterlitz, Napoleon reminded this regiment of its 
name, aud saw it with pleasure sustain its dread title. 
At the battle of Tann, twelve years after its christening, 
it also maintained its old reputation, breaking six regi- 
ments to pieces in succession, in a charge. In his Bul- 
letin home, Napoleon made honorable mention of it. 

At Marengo, he also exhibited those great qualities, 
which made him so conspicuous in the after wars of 
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Ilw Enpbfu Ht opened Ihit frau battle, anci 

iecood to none but Lanues on that eventful day. Sta* 
iioned along the iitiie stream of FoutaaoQei he received 
^ the first shock of the Austnaa 9xmy^ as it defiled ofof 
the Bonaida. Bonaparte was igDorant of the ^saigft 
of the Austrians to give battle on the plains of Mareng<^ 
but with the first thunder of cannon, an aid-de-camp 
&om Victor came galioping into his pi^eseuc^ informing 
him that the enemyi with all his force, was depfejinn 
from the bridfB. I haTe already spoken, in my desopp- 
tioii of the battle of Marengo, of the firmness witU 
which he met the shock of the whole Austrian army, 
and stood muzzle to muzzle with ihm ranks |pr twa 
hours till Lannes oarae up. Perhaps there new w»s 
an instance in which such an inferior fotee was held sa 
long in an open field exposed to so close, coiicit<mt, and 
murderous a fire» The discharges on both sides were 
xapid as lightning, and it was one inceseent flash and 
peal of musketry and cannon along the Fontanone, till 
the line formed by Victor's and Lannes^ divisions as it 
stretched across the field, now sallying l>^ckward, and 
now springiog to its place again, looked Uko ¥^ 
serpent oC fire waving to and &o in the plain. 
< Foe his heroism on this day he receiired a satffiH 
of honor, which he most richly deserved. 

At the peace of Amiens, lie was appointed ambassa- 
dor to the court of Denmark, w here he remained till 
the rapture of the treaty by England, and the com* 
mencement of the war. At Jena, while leading his di- 
vision forward, he received a contusion from a spen^ 
ball, which confined hiai to hid bed for several days» 

A few days before the battle of Eylau, while going to 



Stettin at the command of the Emperor, he was isfasa 
prisoner; Appreh e nding no danger, he wag ndiog al^flg 
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in hk caniaga, with oalj <nie aiMe-eamp aad a nw- 

Yanij when twenty-five Kussian luibisars c^mae g^J^iy^ftg 
Up) and seized him as a prisoner of war. 

Beiog exchftfigedt be wag gent to beaiy theatropj^ 
fortified town Graflii^, and aoon after led the first 

corps into battle at Priedland. When Ney's mighty 
column was checked in iu advance, and rolleci back 
over the field, it leii on Victor, moving rapidly to the at- 
lack. The latter steadyiog his troopefajr a powerful ef- 
fort checked both firiend and foe, and allowed Ney to 
rally his men again to the charge. These two chief- 
tains then moved together upon Friedland — stormed 
through its streets, though defended desperately at 
jB¥ery step, and finally drove the routed enemy over 
the AUe. Side by side with Ney, Victor did not sufier 
this day by the comparison. His charge was as terril)le, 
ILud the movement of his column as steady, as that of 
the *\ bravest of the brave and fiv the great services he 
jci^ndeiedi was made, after the battlci Maiahal of the 
JImpire. 

The peace of Tilsit soon follo\f ed, and Victor was ap 
pointed governor of Berlin, and during the fifteen 
months of his adniinistrationi exhibited the lilgb quaJlr^ 
itiea of a good and wise ruler, and left with the egteein 
and love of all tiie inhabitants. 

In 1808 he was sent to Spain. He won tiie battle of 
Espinosa for Soult, and the next year, while operating 
in La Mancha, routed tlie Spaniaids at Udes, and took 
fifteen thousand prisoners. Being then ordered to sup- 
poit Souit in bic; iiivLibiuu of Portugal, he proceeded on 
his mission, though with a tardiness that has not left 
him free firom blame. He, however, defeated the em* 
my at Oiodad Real, and pushed on to the Guadiana^ 
^erQ he won the battle of Medellin, rquting anaCfVtyoC 
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diirty-five thousand men, with one of Hitle over fnxfeeen 

thousand — took several thousand prisoners, and left the 
6eid covered with the dead. So utter was the route, 
that Cuesta, the Spanish genera], was not able for sev* 
eral days to rally a single battaliott. 

BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 

The next July the useless battle of Talavera was 
delWefed, ostensibly by King Joseph, but in ^t by Tio 

tor. Disregarding the t?ound advice of Soult, and "fol- 
lowing that of Victor, Joseph met with a defeat, 
which though of no advantage to the enemy, might 
haye been prevented. Jourdan was opposed to the 
marshaPs combhiations, but the latter was so well con- 
vinced of their excellence, that he declared, if they fell- 
ed, military science was useless. It was a scorching day 
on which the battle was fought, and from morning till 
noon all was quiet, while the soldiers of the two armies 
descended to a stream in the valley between, to quench 
their thirst, and arcosLed each other in terms of famil- 
iarity across the narrow space that separated them. 
But about one o^lock the rolling of drums along the 
French lines announced to the allies, that the enemy 
was preparing for the attack. Victor gave the signal, 
and eighty cannon opened their destructive fire, and 
the light troops went sweeping onward with the rapidity 
of a thunder-cloud over the heavens — while the deep, 
dark columns, marched sternly after, and charged wiUi 
terrible strength the English lines. But the close and 
well-directed fire of the artillery, and the rapid voUies of 
the in&ntry as they closed around the heads of those 
columns, enveloping them in one sheet of flame, that 
streamed like billows along th^r sides, was too much for 
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human courage, and after bravely struggling, they fell 
back in disorder. 

After various successes and reverses, the French seem- 
ed about to gain the day. The English centre was 
bioken, and Victor's columns marching triutiipliantly 
through it. But one l)iave Englisli regiment, advan- 
cing amid the routed and disordered multitude, aud 
opening to let the fugitives through, and forming in 
beautiful order when they had passed, marched straight 
upon the pursuing columns from the right side, and 
poured its rapid fire into tiie denae lanks. Closing on 
the foe in such steadiness and firmness, these few sol- 
diem arrest^ the progress of the entire mass, and the 
artiUery being brought to bear, and the cavalry charg- 
ing in fiank, the tide of success was tinned ; and vic- 
tory, which seemed a moment before in the hands of 
the Fr^ch, was wmted from their grasp» and amid the 
loud shouts of the British, they retreated in firm and 
good order to their former position, and the battle was 
over. The French had failed in their attack, and no- 
thing more — and this was the great victory of Taiavera, 
about which so nwch has been said* Two thousand men 
had been kitted on both sides, and about eight thousand 
wounded, and the ground was strewed witli human 
bodies. Then followed a scene at which the iieart turns 
fiunt The battle was hardly over, when the long dry 
grass took fire, and one broad flame swept furiously over 
the field, wrapping the dead and wounded together in its 
fiery mantle. The shrieks of the scorched and writh- 
ing victims, that struggled up through the thicic Iblds 
of smoke that rolled darkly over them, were fiir more 
appaling than the uproar of battle, and filled both ar- 
mies with consternation. 
A sho^t time after, the army effected a junction with 
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Soult, and Sir Arthur Wellesley was compelled to retreat. 
Victor erred, but if he had been successful, as he might 
kave been, had the commander-iQ-chief been a different 
man, he would have reoeiTed pnaiae father than biame 
from the battle of Talavera. 

The retreat of the English, and his re-occupation of 
Talavera, gave an opportunity for Victor to show the 
kindness and generosity of his character. When he 
entered the town, he iboad the public square cohered 
with the sick and maimed of both armies scattered 
around on the pavement, without any one to care for 
them. He immediately sent his scddiers into the houses, 
oommanding the inhabitants to recetre the wounded 
sufferers. He spoke kindly to the English, and ordered 
that one llntj^lish and one French soldier should be 
lodged together — the English always to be served first— 
thus not only softening the asperities of war, but fur« 
nishing an example to his foes, that they might, but 
never did, follow. 

Marching on to Cadiz, he set down before the town 
in a regular siege, and would soon have reduced it, but 
for the reinforcements the English were able from time 
to time to throw into it While his forces yet endreled 
tlie place, and the works were still progressinef, he was 
called by Bonaparte to command a corps of the grand 
army in the invasion of Russia. 

He conducted himself noMy, and won new laureh in 
this campaign, and in the retreat from Moscow saved 
the army at the 

^ TERRIBLE PASSAGE OF THE BERE8INA. 

As the broken remnants of that once magnilicent 
army — now a cloud of despairing fugitives — approached 
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Mb river, in their retreat to Wilna, Napoleon sent (hh 
^ttot ferward to defend tbe only bridge bj which the 
mmry could paas. Sufyposing hie orders had been M- 

filled, he continued to advance, when the asiouiKling 
news was brought him that this marshal had been 
Mvea back across the riveri and the bridge destroyed. 
NapolsoD's &te now seemed brought to a crisis* A river 
twenty rods wide and six feet deep was before him, 
while a victorious enemy stood on tlie farther bank with 
a powerful artillery to contest the passage. Another 
iminense hoet was abo thundering in the rear, and the 
kncfi of the grand army seemed ebwiy U^lng amid the 
f^oom of a Russian winter. At night, as iSapoleon lay 
on his troubled couch, he was heard speaking of the 
feadfol alternatives before him, and began already to 
eonlemplate the disaster of a surrender ; but when mom- 
ing broke, his stern soul again summoned its energies to 
the danger that threatened him. First he ordered the 
reports of his ministers to be burnt, then the eagles of 
thie sepurate corpe, then the ttsdese carriages and wag- 
Mb, while all the remaining mounted officers, to the 
number of five hundred, were formed into a sacred 
squadron, and closed firmly around their chief. This 
being dcme, before daylight next morning, he, with his 
ttittered, dying army, plunged into the gloomy Ibrest of 
Minsk, whose sullen echoes were already alive with the 
thunder of Russian cannon. In the midst of a northern 
winter, through this desolate and untrodden wilderness, 
he pressed on till at length he reached Victor^ army. 

This man>hal had been stationed at Smolenslco, 
while Napoleon marched to Moi^cow, and afterwards 
■ent forward to secure the retieat, so that he had seen 
mther the emperor nor the army since tiiey moved 
away from himit ^ ^ P^^P ^ ^"^i ^ 
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vnadtB the Russian capitaL And now, as the emperor 
appeared^ the way was cleared for him to pass by, and 
Victor's corpB received him with the old shout FiiMi, 
tEmpereur^ which had long eioce h^ foi^gottea in thtt 
Russian solitudes. This brave marBhal expected to eee 
once more that niagnificeat host in all its ancient strength 
and proud array j. but what was his cooateraation and 
diaiiiay, whea he beheld before him a molfey and 
miserable crowd of wretches, without uiii&rm, wrap- 
ped in female garments, old blankets and pieces of 
carpet, burnt and loin into tatters; while officers, 
with no troops to command, were marching on foot 
in their midst* Instead of shoesp this savage-looking 
horde had their feet 'wrapped in rags to protect them 
from the cold, and lean, unshaven, unwaslied, hag- 
gard| famine-struck, and spiritless, with their eyes 
bent on the earth, they staggered by, the wreck of 
the grand army. Yictor could not believe his eyes, 
and his soldiers were filled - with astonishment and 
glouniy foreljodings, and iubt all hccut. Oudinot was 
joined to Yictor, and the eyes of the two chitU were 
filled with tears as they asked where was the corps 
d^armei. The fugitives pointed to those five hundred 
horsemen, all that was left of tiie brave cuii'a^^sieis of the 
emperor. The pine trees rocked and roared above them 
in the fierce blast, and an unutterable sadness took the 
place oi hofie, as the two commanders turned away to 
fulfil th^ respective orders. 

On the 25th of November, this ghost of an army ap- 
proached the Beresina; but, lo! what a sight met the 
anxious eye of the emperor. An army of thirty-three 
thousand men darkened the opposite banks, with thirty 
pieces of artillery pointing on the broken parapets of the 
destroyed bridge ; while the sullen, angry river, kaded 



wkh floating ice, went nMhing by, and Ibrty dioiiMuid 

victorious Kiissians were pressing fiercely in rear. But 
amid these accumulated disasters, Napoleon moved 
with the same calm and marble-like bnnr, and the 
fame unoonquared spirit as ever. Murnt admed hun to 
fl} and save himself, but heseonied the proposal, resolTed 
to sLaiid or fall wiiJi his army. He iuimediately ordered 
two bridges to be built, while he made a demonslraUou 
lower down the river, as if he de«gned to effect a paa- 
sage there. The task seemed hopeless, ^x the eoemy'i 
cannon could destroy fiuiler than Uie engineers could 
build. The sappers, nevertheless, plunged boldly into 
the stream, and, up to their arms in the cold water, be- 
gan to lay the foundations of the first bridge. AU night 
long the Uows of the hammer echoed along the banks 
of the stream, and the worlcmen toiled by the light of 
the bivouac fires of the enemy that lined the opposite 
shore; and as daylight dawned, the troops stood to 
their arms to wait the fire of the Russians ; when lo! to 
their astonishmenty they were in fuU retreat. A gleam 
of joy shot over Napoleon's countenance at this unex- 
pected good fortune. One well-directed cannon-shot 
would have crushed the labors of the whole night ; but 
fEUe bad decreed it otherwise. Napoleon immediately 
pointed to the opposite bank as the prize of the bravest 
A French aide de camp and a Lithuanian count spur- 
red into the stream, and plunging amid the cakes of ice 
that cut the chests and ^uiks of their horses, at lengthy 
dripping and chiUed, mounted the further ohoie. Forty 
or fifty horsemen, each carrying a soldier behind him, 
followed after, while two small rafts, each carrying^ tea 
soldiers, were pushed across, and at one o'clock four 
hundred men stood on the opposite bank. One bridge 
was soon eompleled. Oudihot's diviaioQ began thev 

ir 
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ttuu»b| and with the pyUd about of Vim rEmpereur, 
jtrtnimil tiiiim|iha»lly mcnau WbM Um tfxoiied and 
awMMM EiBfiirar iaw thase famro lioopB aC tongih la 

battle array on the farther shore, he excfaumed ift 
transport, " Behold my star agmn appear ?" Th% 
dtiatu bridge for the artiUery wafl also finished by 
fimr o^docfcy and the caanon onmdad n^idly aoms. 
OttdiMC, with his corps, now proiacfeed the paisage finom 

the eneiiiv on the fartlier side, Init forty thousand liiis- 
siaaSf under Wettgenfitein, were preying in the rear to 
foTGe the disordend mma into the Bereuaa. Victor, 
wkh his m thouiaiid ttMii, was ordered to hold this 
imposing array in cheeky wUle the wreck of the grand 
army passed over. 

Then comraenced a scene unparalleled in the his- 
tory at war. The days and nights of the SMii 27th, 
and dSth of Novemfai^, wese days and nights d et* 
citement, of woe, and terror, and carnage, from which 
the heart turns away overwhelmed and bleeding". Bo- 
naparte, after trampling down the living to clear a pas- 
aage^ had reached the opposite bank with the rdies of 
the Old and Yoong Guard, ibrming a resenre to Oodi- 

not and Ney, who were to keep in check the Russian 
army of twenty-seven thousand men, that were now 
bearing down on the bridges ; while, on the other sid^ 
the brave Tictor was to cover with his rix thousand vet- 
erans, the bordered army of forty thousand that was 
hurrying across tlie river. Imagine the spectacle that 
now presented itself. Here was a broad and swollen 
eamenit filled with floating ice^ spanned by two frail and 
aanew bridges, aroand the entrance to which forty 
thousand worn, haggard, and despairing wretches were 
crowding in one dense and confused mass. Before 
thsBOi wfaidm they were can* 
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Mm was shaking ihe banks of th% stream as the Too 
pnmoi up to destroj their laat remainkig hope. Be* 
hind them was an army of forty ihoneand men okwing 

steadily upon their retreat, kept back oaly by a cui taia 
of six thousand entccbied soldiersi which tho stern Yio- 
tor was holding in the very jaws of death. It waa a 
wintry day, and the bridges creaked and groaned under 
the descending ice, as the mighty throng commenced 
their march. All ihaL clay (the 26th), and all ni'jht, 
the hurrying thousands streamed acroesi except when 
now and then the timbers gave way, and the multi- 
tude surged back till the gap was again closed up. 

But the next moriiiij^^, us daylight dawned over the 
wintry scene, the stragglers that had been wandering 
hither and thither through the forest came hurrying by 
thousands towards the bridges^ the entrances to which 
were, now completely choked by the throng. Confu- 
sion and terror bore down all dif5cipline, and the low, 
buzzing sound of excited and struggling men, mingled 
now and then with piercing shrieks^ as some poor wretch 
feU under the remorseless feet of his companions, filled 
all the air. The strong crow ded oir the weak, and wo- 
men, and children, and soldiers, were seen dropping by 
scores into the stream. 

But that night the tumult oh the bridges ceased, and 
seised by one of those strange impulses that nothing 
can resist, the wliole iiiuUitnde deserted the passajre 
and began to pull the little village of »5tudzianki to 
pieces, in which they had been encamped, and with the 
fragments make bivouacs to shelter them from the pier- 
cing cold. But in the morning, as they heard the 
thunder of the Russian cannon on Victoi s army, alarm 
took the place of indifference, and the entire mass again 
'*'jtb^ m fine confused torrent over the bridges. This 
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]ast day was the most learfui of all ; aDd, as if the wo6^ 
and terror, and despair, and sutfering were not already 
great enough, a furious snow-storm set in, and the cold, 

driving north wind shrieked and howled through the 
pine-trees as if tlie iniernal regions had been emptied to 
complete the horrors of the scene. While the terrified 
crowd in advance blocked the passages in their alarm 
and haste, those from behind kept pushing forward, 
rolling the helpless mass into the strenm, and uanipling 
over the Mien with reckless inditierence. 

In the meantime Victor hung like a protecting angd 
around them, furnishing a striking and touching con- 
trast to the dreadful struggle on the shore. Putting his 
little army between them and the foe, he took the can- 
non balls destined for them into his own steady ranks^ 
and bearing bravely up with his veterans against those 
forty thousand unwearied troops, stood, the only hope 
of the army, f^'orgetful of himself — of the naiiow 
plank that lay between him and safety— thinking only 
of the helpless sufferers crowding the banks of the river, 
be fought with the energy of despair — ^now steadily 
hurling back the overwhelming columns of the foe, and 
now pouiiiig his exhausted troops on the advancing 
batteries. Forced slowly back towards the river, he 
disputed every inch of ground as if it were his last hope, 
and though he knew his retreating comrades were 
placing the Beresina between tlicai and the enem\^, he 
resolved to perish where be stood or save the army. 
His was a glorious, though a perilous task, and right 
nobly did he Ailfill it. 

But it was not in the power of man wholly to check 
the advance of such superior force, and as be fell gradually 
back, and the Russian batteries, in one huge semicircle, 
advanced till they commanded the bridges. As the 
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shots fell am on ST the in ultittlde, terror and despair reach- 
ed their extiemeet limit. AU order and ail rest rairit were 
lost, aod every peesioii cf our natme ham forth in tte 
iury aod strength* Rage, terror, eruelty, love, pity, 
and generosity, were mingled, like heaven and hell, to- 
gether. The strong and furious, with sword in hand, 
mowed a path for themselves through the living mass 
— the selfish drove their carriages over the fcebie and help- 
less, heedless alike of the prayers of the pleading or the 
groans and curses of the (^ying, ad their Ijoiies crushed 
under their wheek. Horses reared and plunged amid 
the chaos, tram{duig down men, women, and children 
under their iron boo6 as their riders spurred furiously 
on ; while, to crown all, at this terrible moment the artil- 
lery bridge gave way, and the crowd upon it fell with a 
shrieic: into the stream. Those behind, i ignorant of the 
disaster^ kept pushing onward those before, and for a 
feng time the dropping of the head of the column over 
the edge of the chasm fornied a Uving cataract of men. 
When at length it was abandoned, and the artillery 
and baggage-wagons came rolling over the frozen 
ground towards the liemaining bridge below, the scene 
became, if possible, still more terrific. Under their pon- 
derous wheels the close-packed ranks were crushed like 
grass, and they went trundling steadily on over the 
pavement of bodies they made for themselves, while the 
fiving multitude, trampling on the dying multitude, 
smothered the stifled groans ere they were half uttered. 
Those who fell seized the heels and feet of those who 
trampled on them, with their teeth, in de^xtir. Moth- 
ers and wives were seen tossing their arms iranticaUy 
about, calling in vain on their children and husbands, 
and the next moment fell under the carriage wheels, or 
wm pushed^into the river. Some, as they disappeared 
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in the icy stream, were seen holding their infants in 
ibair upstretched and stiiieaed arms, after they them- 
jidlvcs had bean swept imder by the atnmg curiam:. 
Ob ! it was a sight ta freeze tbe heart. On a nairow 
bridge struggled a fiightod nmklCiidd, tnun^^^ down and 
pushing each other oflf, in the effort for hfe ; and under 
them swept a cold riwi and on either side thundered 
the caMMtt of the ^myi the balls and shdls etashhig 
and azplodinf in their midst; whie, asif lo drown the 
Bhrieks, and ones, and groans, and supplications that 
loaded the air, a furious tempest raved hy, sifting tbe 
snow in one vast windiDg-sheet ovei them. The 
heavens were blotted out — the ckrads themselves wsm 
invisible, and the snow, whirled aloft, and borne in fierce 
eddies onward, gave tenfold power to the freezing cold 
that already benumbed and palsied their limbs. 

But amid these ezhibitioDs «f cruelty and s^fishnesB^ 
there were alsa examples of heroism and generosity that 
ennoble our nature. While hundreds were destroying 
life to save their own, others were risking ttieirs to pro- 
tect the helpless and wretched. Soldiers, and even otSt- 
cers were seen harnessing themselves to sledgeS| to drag 
over their wounded coairades,^-oM artilleryman, seeing 
a mother and her two clnldren carried by the current 
under the ice, leaped from the bridge on which be was 
struggling for life, and snatching the youngest, a mese 
infiuit, bore it in safety to the shore, and was heard 
stilling its cries with words of tenderness. Soldiers 
took infants from the breasts of their dying mothers, 
and amidst that fierce hurricanoy and storm of cannon- 
balls, and struggle, and terror, adopted them as their 
own, with solemn oaths, and carried them in their stiS^ 
ened arms througli the danger. Along the bank, 
oUiers were seen standing around tiieir wounded offii:er% 
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who had been bonie baek from Tiotor's army, and amid 

the driving snow and fiosl waichtid Lhcii leceding life: 
and though urged again and agaia to save thenweWeii 
MkolAy preferred to pariah beside thmr djiog eommandm 

WUJelbifl floene waapaiBiiif on the bridge^Tiotor waa 
stendy battling baek the Russian army, and saw hk 
ranks dissolve around him without one thouj^ht of re- 
treating. All that dreadful day he held his troops to the 
five that wasted them: but at length Uie nighi — ^the last 
night, dark and tempestuous, came on. The disordered 
masses were still crowding rapidly over, and though the 
falling snow darkened all the atmosphere, yet the 
black line of the dense column contrasted with the icy 
ourrent below, sufficiently, to render it a mark for the 
Kuasian guns, which kept playing through the storm 
with frightful eflbct. Buouac-fires were kindled on the 
opposite shore, but they shone dim and obscure through 
the ihkik tempest, while those cannon kept thundering 
on in the gloom» That single bridge groaned under the 
burden it bore ; and the muffled tread of the multitude 
— the heavy rumbling of artillery and carriages over 
the [^anka— the confiised words of command, and all 
the tumult of a terrified and maddened throng rnahing 
from danger and death, were borne baek to Victor's ear, 
as he stood amid the storm and darkness, and listened. 
He knew that the &te of his army rested on a single 
plank, and he knew also that Uie heavy mass might 
crush that any moment in twain, as they had done the 
upper bridge ; — still he would not stir. 

But at length, when nearly all were over, and he 
must save his army if ever, acui there was time for 
thoae behind to cross alter if they would, he gave the 
orders to retreat. Over the anow-eovered ground, the dia* 
tf acted multitude heard the measured tread of his advan* 
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cing" colunin>, and crowded still more frantically forward. 
Kefusing to open a passage for liim, he trampled them un- 
der foot The t^idaniMs of sympatby had giTen place 
to the etenmesB of doty, and Yiclor ckared a tenihie path 
for himself through the mass, and, treading those down 
he had been so nobly protecting, poured his tired columns 
over the bridge. He used every exertion to make the 
remaining straggkiB follow in the rear of his aitty, butf 
held hy some strange infatuation, some thoianliyis stii 
clung to the fatal shore. He even set fire to their bag- 
gsi^^e to compel them to leave. It was all in vain, and 
not until he, towards dayhght, ordered the bridge to be 
fired, did they £sLintly arouse. But it was then too late^ 
the fierce flame wrapped every thing, and though seme 
in their despair rushed over the burning timbers, tliey 
only precipitated their death. Others threw theraselveg 
on cakes of ice and endeavored to float across, while the 
remainder, stiffened with cold, and covered witk andi#, 
wandered up and down the shore in deifiairlng fMiups, 
or sal do%vn on ilic cold ground, and with their elbows 
on their knees gazed vacantly on the opposite shore. " ^ 

The bridges were consumed and sunk in the nver, 
and at ten o'clock the Rusnan army lined the dioies 
where Victor had so bravely covered the retreat. When 
the ice and snow ineked away in the spring, twelve 
thousand dead bodies were found strewed along the 
banks of the fieresina, where this fearful passage had 
been made. ^-^^ 

Victor continued to strn iro le manfully the remainder 
of this disastrous retreat, and was one of Napoleon's 
chief reUances in the succeeding eiibrts he made to 
save his empire. At Leipeici Wochau, and DresdeUi ha 
maintained his high reputation, and finally, on the soil 
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<tf Fmae/tf side by side wiib hie empeniri slraioed eveiy 
nerve to save Paris. . 

• At length, being sent Ibrward to Monteieau to take 

possession of the brid^rcs of the town, his soldiers were 
compelled to tight their way, ao that when they arrived 
at the place they were too weary to make an attacki 
md a large portion of the enemy escaped. This so 
exasperated Napoleon, that he disgraeed him on the 
s[>ot. Putting forth superhuman exertions himself, and 
ieeiing that ordinary efibrts would ruin his hopes, he de- ^ 
prived Victor of his command, for refusing to do, what, 
in ordinary circumstaneea, would be coosideied imprao- 
ticable. The latter who had fought bravely, and in en- 
deavoring to carry out liis emperor's commands, had 
seen his son-in-law fall beibre his eyes, felt the injustice 
of the act, and hastened to remonstrate with him. The 
emperor would not listen to his complaints until the 
disgraced marshal turning away said, " Well, I wiU 
shoulder a muaket then. Victor has not forgotten his 
old occupation. I will take my place in the Guard." 
This noble devotioQ disarmed Napoleon, who was un- 
just, because be was balancing on the edge of irretriev- 
able ruui, and could not look with complaisance on any 
one, who, by faiUng to fulfill his orders, had added to bis 
danger. Well, Victor," said he, reaching out his hand, 
^remain with us, I cannot restore you to your corps, 
which I have given to Gerard, but I give you two brig- 
ades of my Guard. Go, take the command, and let 
us be friends." 

The maishal continued to fight bravely, and at the 
terrible battle tii Craon he led his column again and . 
again into the very mouth of a most murderous battery; 
and after perforniinL,^ piodigies of valor, and seeing his 
men cut down hke com before the resqper, was at 

VOL II. 1^ 
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length struck by a cannon-shot in the thigh, and, diead- 
fuliy lacerated, borne from the field. 
When ihe Bourbons le-ascended the ihrooe, he was 

< appointed over the aeoond miUtary division. On Napo- 
lecm's retom from Wob, he did aO be eould to retain the 
fidelity of his troops, but finding his efforts of no avail, 
followed the King, At the second restoration he was 
made peer of France, and majoi^neral of the royal 
^ household. In 1631 he was made minister of war, and 
on resigning his office two years after, was appointed 
ambassador to the Court of Yiennaj though he nev^ 
proceeded on bis mission. In 1830 he gave in his nd> 

i henm to Louis Philippe. He died in 184L 
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MARSHAL BRUNR 

His Early Life— A Jacobin in the Rarolution— Patvoiuaed hj Dtatoa 
—First Caoqpiga in Italy— Commander-in-chief in SwitzeHand— Ae- 
ptli the iBTasion of the English and Rumiana of Holland— Oowottlls 

Marsh^^l Briuie is here introduced not so much for 
the services he rendered Napole(Mi| or for his achieve- 
meiits in battle^ as to make the list of marshab created 

by Bonaparte complete. The only ones omitted in this 
work are Kellerman, Serrurier, and Perignon, and ihey 
are iett out because their titles were purely honorary, . 
and they took little or no part in the events that make 
up the history of France under Napoleon. Covered 
with honorable scars, and respected by bolh friends and 
foes, they occupied seats in the senate after their ap- 
pointmenty and passed the remainder of their lives in 
peaceful avocations. Hence they bdcng to the history « 
of the republic rather than to tluit of the empsre. 

Guillaume-Marie-Anne-Brune was born the 13th 
of May, 1763, at Brive94a-Gaiilarde. His father was 
a lawyer of the place, and young Brune was designed 
for the same ptofession. After remafaiing awhile in his 
fether's office he went to Paris to complete his studies. 
In a short time, however, he turned literary man, and 
wrote for a living. He published a book entitled, " A 
Pi6tium]uie and Senttaneotal Voyage in sevend of the 
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Wmlmm Pnmneas of France.'' It was written both in 

prose and verse, and published anonymously. He soon 
after became proprietor of a paper devoted to the ari^ 
tocracy, which he edited till the revolution broke forth 

^ m all ilB fury. Being a fierce republican he plunged 
headlong into the agitation and excitement of thoea 
iim^. Fill rolled in the National Guard, his line fig'ure, 

. martial bearing, and ardent patriotism, soon made him 
conspicuous. A full*blooded Jacobin; he attended all 
the meetings of the dub — took a part in their intrigues, 
and was foremost in all their acts of violence. At the 
revolt of Champ de Mars his press was seized, and he 
himself thrown into prison. But as the indiscriminate 
ewofd of popular vengeance was about to descend on his 
head, Danton interposed and effected his deliverance. 
Out of gratitude to his benefactc r. he immediately swore 
fidehty to his interests^ and became a willing mstrur 
ment in his hand to carry out aU the bloody measures 
of the Jacobins. 

Promoted to the rank of adjutant in a battalion of 
volunteers, he contmued in the army till the fatal 10th 
of August, and overthrow of royalty, when he returned 
to Vaxw, and was made adjutantrgeneral of the interior. 
This was in 1792, just before the horrid massacre of 
the fifth of September, \\ hen the prions and streets of 
Paris ran blood. It is said that Brune was one of the 
agents of the Jacobins in this bloody deed, but there 
is no reason to believe the charge is true, though 
he was immediately promoted to the rank of colo- 
nel, and in that capacity joined the army under Dou- 
mouriez, in Belgium. He showed great courage as 
an under officer, and, throughout thb miserable cam* 
paign, proved himself better fitted to command than 
many of those who held rank above hun. After the 
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dmkBi at Nerwinde, and the partial diBfaandin^ of the 

army, he put forth great ellbrts to rally the troops, and 
succeeded so well, that the government made honorable 
mention of him, and he was looked upon as one of the 
most promising young officers in the army. 
' l^ing retumisd to Paris, he was sent against the 
federalists of Cavados, uliuin lie soon quelled. Affain 
leturning to Paris, he claimed, as a reward lor ins ser- 
iriees, the office of Minister of War, but Danton soon 
drove that at rogant expectation from his head; To con- 
fpole him for his disappointment, however, he caused him 
to be made general of brigade. Jtiiiiing the aimyof the 
Ncarth, he bought brrrvely in several engagement-, ;iud 
80on after was sent by the Committee of Public Safety, 
to quell the insurrection in the Gironde. He executed 
his mission like a Jacobin, and showed himself a fit rn- 
toLiuiiieui for tlie Terrorists. At the death of Daiitoii. 
he was:ieft for a while without nmployment. JBarras, 
however, at^ the time he placed Bonaparte over the 
troops at Paris to quell the sections, gave Brune an rtp 
point meut at Feydeau for the same purpose. 

Afiei having shown irrfat energy on the 10th oi Sep- 
tember, 1796, against Uie Babouvists, he joined tlie 
army of Itaty, and as commander of a brigade under 
Massena, went through the remainder of the campaign » 
w ith great honor to himself. Ari i\ iii':i at, liiN oil w ith 
him, after marchmg the whulc j tight, he led his brig 
ade to the assault with great intrepidity, and was one 
of- llie^ most active, energetic, and bmve officers in 
the divif^on. He was always seen in the front lines in 
battle, and liy hi- conimauJing form and o-reat darintj: 
attracted the adrairatioa of all. In the sucoea^sive en- 
gi^geaaente he here in a short time passed through 
m/M' MHete^^iced his uiiifiinBci without inflictiD^ 

IT 
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a wound. iHo toii seemed to exhaust, no dangei 
daynt, and no obstacles discourage him. Young, ar- 
dent, feArie«i| and amlMlioufl, he poieued hie oaraer 
with an energy and eueeeee that pcomised rapd pio- 

motion. 

At the peace of Leoben, Maesena was sent to Parle 
with the tenne of the treaty, and Brune was given the 
eommand of his division. He was soon after made geft- 
era! of division on the field of battle, and took the place 

of Au^ereau, when the latter also departed for Paris. 

After the treaty of Campio ii^'ormio, he was sent into 
£lwitaerland as commander-inHshief of the French Ibices 
I there, and while Bonaparte was in Egypt, he was husy 
reducing the distracted and divided Helvetian states. 
By negotiation promises, a good deal uf deception, an<? 
some hard fighting, he at length subjugated the coun- 
try. The immense treasures of fi^ne f(^l into hir 
hands, which he pretended to send to the Directory, — 
without any very lucid account, however, of the amount 
he originally received. At all events, it so happened 
that he received some 150,000 dollars as bis portion of 
the spoils. 

After the reduction of the country, he assumed the 
otiice of Legislator, and proposed divisions of states, and 
laws, and constitutions, in a manner that highly dis- 
plessed the Directory, and he was transferred to ths 
army of Italy. He intrigued in Piedmont, till, in fact, 

he intrigued the king from his tlirone. 

Being recalled again he was sent to Holland to repel 
f the invasion of England and Russia. These two pow«* 
ers had entered inio an alliance by which the former 
was to furnish 13,000, and the latter 17,000 men, and 
make a descent on Holland for the purpose of striking 8 
bbw at France by threatening her northern provinces 
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and causiug a diversion in fawkr q£ tbe anoieg m Um 
Alps and on the Rhine. 

The Eogitth, under Sir Ralph Abennmby, effeoted 
a landing at HeUer, but cooipellfld to wait tbeap- 

rival of the Russians, before they could assume ilie of- 
fensive. Ciieneial Brune, seeing the condition of tha 
English aommander, rapidly aoooentialad his Iroopi aad 
adYanead to the aUaek, but waa lapuleed. The field 
af battle, like that of Areola, was a collection of dykes 
and causeways, where everything depended on the^m- 
uesa of the heads of the columnB. 
' At leogthi the leiufoBeeiQeQte having all arrived, the 
whole army, ameunting to thirty fire thouMnd men, 
was placed under the command of the Duke of York, 
and ix)idiy advanced in fovir massive columns against 
the repubhcans, posted at Aikmaer. The Eussiaoa 
nished impetuouBly ta the attack, and ware at first aoo- 
oeBStul, but at length, being arrested, they were driven 
back at the point of the bayonet in utter confusion. 
The English also, after a dreadful slaughter, were forced 
to latraati and Brune remained master of the field, on ^ 
which were strewn seven thousand kiiled and wounded* 
A fortnight after, the allies, having received rMnfiirco- 
ment^, ag'ain assumed the offensive, and after an obsti- 
nate combat, in which nearly five thousand more feU, 
foroed the French from their position. Four days sub- 
sequent to this (Oct. 6tfa), fiibwing up theit advantage, 

they again made a violent assault on the French. The 
battle raged ali day with almost equal success, and 
when night ended the carnage, nearly four thousand man 
mm left on the haid-fixight field. 
X But reinforcements having now come up to Brune, Ae 
took the oSknBiwt, and driving the allies before him, 
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A swept theiti from the kncl, and ended ^k^xakfa^J Htm. 

bloody cainpaio^n of two months. 

In the meantime, Bonaparte returned from Egypt 
and assumed the reins of government. Brune, how 

kept aloof till he saw him firmly fixed in power, - 
and then professed acquieseence in die change But 
Bonaparte distrusted his professions, andj to get rid of 
him, sent him into Venice to command the army there. 
Being in a short time superseded by Bernadotte, he was 
despatched into the Orisons, and after the battle of Ma- 
rengo, was placed oyer the army in the north of Italy. 
Macdonaid, after his passage of the Splugeu, had the 
mortification to find liimself under the orders of Brune, 
^ of whose army he was to form the left wing* 

The latter, in the meantime^ was concentrating his 
ibroes in large masses on the Mincio, where the Aus- 
trians, occui)ying the left bank, stood icad\^ to dispute 
the passage. He was hesitating what course to adopt, 
when the news of the victory of Hohenlinden reached 
Uie army, rousing the enthusiasm of the soldiers to 
the highest pitch ; and they demanded eagerly to be led 
against the enemy. 

No longer able to restrain their ardor, be, on the 20th 
of December, approached the liincio in four oohunnSi 
The right, under Dupont, first got over, and was hody 
engaged when a deiE^tch from the commander-in-chief 
arrived, desiring him not to cross, but cover the bridge 
he had secured by a heavy fire of artillery. It was too 
late, and Dupont determined to maintain himself where 
he was. The enenqr? however, coming down on him 
with an overwhelming force, he would have been driven 
into the river but for the timely arrival of Sachet, who 
commanded the centre column. This brave gener- 
al, hearing of the despemte condition in which he was 
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placed, advanced, without waitiug for orders, to his relief 
and pouring his eager divisions over the bridge^ rushed 
to the Gpoflict A moment laler and Dupont would 
have been loet As it was, it required all the firnmeie 
these two brave leaders posecssed Lo hold iheir position 
against the greatly superior numbers of the enemy. 
The heavy cavalry came thundering on them in lepeatf 
edy. md, ^pfarently, rewtlese omets^ but were aa often 
eleftdily hurled back. The Auertrlans, however^ bringing 
up fresh troops, at Icn^rth bore down every tliiiiL^ i)er()re 
them, and were sweeping victoriously over the held, when 
Suche^ threw himaelf with hie division^ in their path. 
The contest' then became fuML The overwhelining 
numbers would bear back Suchet; and then the steady 
valor of the latter, leading his men with ieveiied bayo- 
nets against the dense masses as they swept onward, 
would again triumph. Thus backward and Ibrwaid, 
the two ttrmies swung in the smoke of battle, till dark- 
ness separated them. Suchet was a host in himself in 
this unequal conflict, and fought with a desperation 
t)^ scorned superior numbers and scoffed at death. 

But even the wintry night did not feng divide the 
enraged combatants. About midnight, Suchet and 
Dupont saw by the fitful lig^ht of the cold moon, as it 
now and then hroJfie through the tempestuous clouds, 
two dark and massive columns moving in dead siknce 
on their intrenchments. Suddenly, the very ground 
seemed to open with fire, and artillery, riad musketry 
flashing through the gloom, lit up the banks of the 
Hmdo like noonnlay. The shattered columns of the> 
enemy, arrested before the destructive storm that re- 
ceived them, at lengUi, after vainly endeavoring to bear 
up, turned and Hed. . » 

J>uring all this bloody conflict, Brune remained inao^. 
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live. Not having designed originally to effect a passage, 
where Dupont and Suchet had crossed, he could not 
consent to abandon his first project, and did not. He 
acted without judgment in this, and was severely 
censured by Napoleon. He was, however, able to carry 
the army over, as the Austrians had already been beaten 
the day before. 

Following up his victory, he pressed on after the 
enemy, who now, defeated at every point, requested an 
armistice. Brune consented, and a convention was 
called, but in arranging the terms, he agreed to give up 
Mantua, the very fortress of all others which Bonaparte 
wished to hold. This so enraged the latter, that he for 
a long time would not entrust him with any impor- 
tant command. This, in reality, ended his military ca- 
reer, although he afterwards commanded the army in 
the invasion of Sweden. 

In 1802, he was sent ambassador to Turkey, where 
he behaved foolishly for two years, and was then re- 
called and made marshal of the empire. He had seen 
much service, and acquired a great reputation in the 
army, yet it is hard to understand why he was elevated 
to the rank of marshal, when there were so many, more 
deserving than he, passed by. 

The next year he was placed at Boulogne, to super- 
intend some of the preparations for the invasion of 
England. Being, however, soon superseded by St. Cyr 
he was sent to Hamburg as governor of the Anseatic 
villages, and afterwards placed over a corps of the grand 
army, when there was no more fighting to be done. 

In 1807 Napoleon put him over an army of thirty 
thousand men with directions to invade Sweden. He 
showed great activity and energy in this expedition, 
and soon brought the king to terms. But not having 



eSected as vfixkck M was expectedi or, more probably, 
fiom liaviiig i»iB|iroinMd tbe dignily of Napcdeon in 
1^1 nefoiuUioaa n^th tho king, allowing ^« latl«r 1^ 

treat his title of Emperor with neglect, and conducing" 
hiiuself foolishly throughoui, he was peniiaiietitly di**- 
gfaced. His rapacity may also have had souciethmg to 
do with it; at all events this Marshal of France^ in tte 
yery heat and cnais of the continential etrtiggle, was 
sent to preside over the electoral collf in the depart-"^ 
meat of Ercaut. Bonti[)ai(e cdulcl not luive shown his ^ 
<K»nteoipi for the man more eiiectuaiiy than by this ap- 
Voiiitiiieot. 

Brune^ now laid aside forever, hegan to fear he riioiatt 

;^ .t rotates too, and commenced playing the syco- 
i4xani botii to the Euiperoi and to J^ i thii i . He c^>n- 
tiliued^ however, unmolested, \\ liilc years ot great events 
rolled hy ; and when at length Napoleon abdicated, he 
gave in hia adhenon to Louis XVHL, and was honored ^ 
bv liiiii with the Cross of St. T.ouis. The Bonrbon 
deemed to take Bona pa ilcti lueat^uiemeiit oi in gra- 
duating his honors, and this miserable bauble was all 
the degraded marshal <iould obtain. 

Mortified and indignant, he hailed with del%bt the 
rettirii of the Emperor from Elba, and was placed by ^ 
hhxk over tlie corps of observation at Var. Acting the 
iyraoi and Jacobin here, he ravaged the province^ and' 
enraged the royalists, and gathered a storm which wad 
soon to burst on his own head. 

On the ^^^ecoiiil alidiration. Biune threw uj) h\s roniiuaiid 
and hastened to Paris. At Aix the people assei tabled to 
mob. hii% but the Austrian soldiers prevented them 
turn executing their design. From thence he went to 
Avignon, though warned of the consequences, as ther 
towA Was^ scene pf frightful disorder and violence* 
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He, however, would not be dissuaded from his purpose 
nor even change his miUtary dress, and with two of his 
aid-de-camps drove boldly into the place, and alighting 
at the hotel, ordered his dinner. After remaining an 
hour, he again entered his carriage, and was about to 
drive away, when a hundred or more of the populace 
gathered around him and blocked his passage. Stones 
were hurled into his carriage ; and, amid curses, shouts, 
and cries of vengeance, he was forced back to the hotel. 
The enraged mob increasing every moment, swarmed 
in a confused mass around the house, and demanded the 
head of him who they declared was the assassin of Ma- 
dame Lamballe.* The gens d' armes endeavored to quell 
the tumult, but not being seconded by the national guard, 
they finally retired from the scene. The prefect of the 
place then interposed, but in vain ; and the mayor at 
length placed himself at the head of a detachment of the 
national guard, and defended the gate of the hotel. But 
the infuriated mob would not be deprived of their prey, 
and mounting the walls in the rear of tlie hotel, and 

• This unfortunate princeas was the friend of the queen, and one of the 
most beautiful women of the French court. She was a prisoner in the 
Abbey when this massacre commenced, and was brought forth to share 
the fate of those who had been murdered before her. At the spectacle 
that met her eyes, as she was led out, she fainted, and had hardly recov- 
ered, before a sword-cut laid open her head liehind. She fainted again, 
and on reviving was forced to walk between two half-naked monsters 
over a heap of corpses, and was finally speared upon them. Her body waa 
then stripped and exposed for two hours to every insult that human de- 
pravity could invent, and then one leg torn off and thrust into a cannon, 
which was fired off in honor of this saturnalia of hell. Still unsatisfied, 
the infuriated mob cut oflf her head, and thrusting a pike through it bore 
it aloft, the auburn tresses clotted with blood streaming down the staff, 
and thus they swung it through the crowd, amid shouts, and songs, and 
blasphemies. ' * * *• 

There is no evidence that Brune took any part in this horrid affair. 
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passing along the tops of the neigiiboring houses, fiaalljf 
pulMiftmled int6 the chamber of the unforlonate maF 
ihal. One of the leaders, a young man, then accused 

him of the murder of (he princess. He tlonied the 
chaig-e with scorn, declarincf that he had never slain 
any one but on the ^kl of battle. He however^ 
that hh hour hftd come, and that he was to expect no 
tt€ki th6 hands ^ the asMMrins. He had seen 
too many mobs in Paris to be deceived with false hopes, 
and he asked for paper that he might write his will, 
iod for his arms, that he might put an end to his own 
Wbi IMik ^ttdfa^ weire refbsed. BBs wfll was doubt- 
M il^nedy niadej and as for his arms, if he had but 
once ^ot them in his |)ossession he \\ ould have made 
wild work with the rabble. He was a determined man, 
iMi his ehambet would have flowed in Mood, and more 
iImui ctte soul gone fo the next wdrld before be would 
have been taken. 

But finding it was all over with him, he drew him- 
self up haughtily, and received a pistol bail without 
iitting. He di^opped at the second fire, when a icpe 
#&s itiitfiediately placed around his neck, and he was 
dragged down the stairs and over the pavement, mang- 
led and torn, to the brink of the river. The mob then 
drew up in firont of the lifeless body, and fired fire vol^ 
Km, teh shots in the volley, into it While this revolt- 
ing issene was enacted on the banks of the Rhone, a 
troop of women, in the hotel, were dancing in horrid 
mirth around tiie blood spots in the apartment where 
the murdered marshal felL 

The mangled body was left on the shm of the river, 
and that tall and martial form, that iiad so often moved 
in the front rank of battle, in the strength and pride of 
a victor, was covered with dirt and gore — the clotted 

- VOL. II. 13 
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hair wrapped around the pallid featuras and the bdU 
liant uniform torn and soiled by the hands of aasaaBiae, 

But, still, vengeance was not satisfied. As the corps© 
was bornei by order of tlie town authoritiesi to tlie place 
of sepulture, the mob rushed upon the procession, and 
wresting it away, returned, and cast it into the rivCT« 
The current threw it back upon the shore, and there it 
lay for two da ys imburied, while crowds came and looked 
upon it ; yet none dared to give it a burial. 

In 1819 his wife endeavored to bring the assassins to 
justice, but royalists were not eager either to avenge a 
dead republican general, or involve themselves in a 
difhculty with the people of Avignon for the sake of hi^ 
wife. 

Brane is an evidence that the French marshals were 
something more than brave men — mere instruments in 

the hands of Napoleon. With undoubted courage, he 
still posses^^ed so little ability, that he could not hold 
the place to which he was entitled by his rank* He 
was tiiedi and abandoned like a worthless vessel, and 
that too^ when Napoleon needed , all the military talent 
he could command. All men commit errors, and must 
now and then sutler defeats, and the French marshals 
did not escape the common lot of mortals. Theji 
however, stiU retained their places, while Brune was 
disgraced. Augereau, another weak-headed man, was 
trusted but slightly iii great einorgeacies. Those on 
whom Napoleon leaned, were many of them, one-sided 
men, yet they posse s sed great mental power, as well aa 
physical energy. 
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MARSHAL OUDmOT« 

Hifl Early Life — Bravery at FeUkirch — At Zurich — Hk Daring at the 
Bridge Tabor — Made ^larshal at Wagram — His Courage at the Pas- 
sage of the Beresina — Battle of Bautzen — Magnificent Spectacle of the 
Army — Death of Duroc and mournful scene around the tent of the 
Enipnof* 

OuDiNOT will probably be the last marriial that will 
«v«r act ad gownior of the ItiyaUdes, and be the last re- 

presentative to those veteran ^olilieis of the cmpeior, 
for whom they fought. One ot the few remaining props 
of Napoleon's throne, he, too, is slowly crumii^ng beside 
the tomb of the proud monarch, and wiH soon Bleep 
with the heroes by whose side he straggled. 

He was bom at Bar, April 2d, 1767, and was chris- 
tened Charles-Nicolas. His father was a brewer, ^ 
and. young Nicolas Idbwed the same occupation, and 
bid &ir to see some day, Charles-Niodas Oudinot,'' 
stamped in large characters on beer-barr^. In oidinary 
times he would have lived and died around his own 
vats, contented with the moderate circumstances in 
which fortune had placed him ; but the Bevi^ution call- 
ed him io sterner employment, and to fields of foil and 
fame. An ardent repubhcan, he adopted with all the 
fervor of youth those principles of equality and univer- 
sal liberty, which the French armies had brought back 
ftom our shores. But, though a republican, he was nol 
a Jfaoobui ] and his native town being plundered, and 
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about to be burned, he rallied his companions, and form- 
ing tbem into a military company, attacked and fright* 
eiMd away the revolutioiuaj robbenu Ha soon after 
obtained a oommwsion in the anny, and hie career fiUr- 
ly commenced. He fought gallantly for his country 
I under the first republican generals, Uoche, Pichegru, 
Moreau, Ac, and roee mpidly in rank. He defended 
the castle of Bitoiie suooesrfulljr, against an attack of 
the Prussians, and evinced that raeh bravery which at 
terwards distinguished him. In 1799 he was made 
general of divisiooi and wiuie Lannes and Murat and 
Damasi wera e tn^Mu g aiwamd the pyramids, he Was 
yWinning laurels in the Alps under Massena. He ad* 
yanced upon Feldkirch, in which the Austrians were 
strongly intrenched, but was met in his passage by an 
army sent out to arrest his progress. Tius he attacked 
with his usual impetuoniyi charging npealndly ai the 
headof his gfeaadieni into the very eentre of the en^ 
my's lire, but was as often compelled to recoil before the 
shock. Thus^ for a whde dayi he fought ; but at length 
■Mtto eede d in driving the enemy befooe litm iota Fdd- 
kireh. 

The capture of this fortified place was extremely im* 
portant to the French ; and Jourdan, then on the Danube, 
sent orders to MttwioTia to strain every nerve to take it* 
Bnt seated oa a lodqf eeunenee^ with a river at its ban^ 
and flanked by etrong mtmnehments, it bade defiaim 
to every assault. Still, Oudinot, at the head of his 
grenadiers, crossed the slreamf and steadily mo veil up 
tbf rooky ascent, to the very walls of the fortifications 
•—but in vain. Before the heavy and well-diiected flra 
that received theiti, they were compelled to fall bacl:^ 
though they bore up a long time against the storm. Ou- 
. 4i9$ltp.a9i«{)g$d at the rcfieatsd fottum of his aHempts,. 
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put bhnself ai tb^ he«i4> audi ai»id tbe lu^l 
sweeping voUiesi kd them op to the veiy mazzleskel tbfl 
§uBB^ Md Iheve, with his e«ra4 wavio^ em hw head, 

cheered theai on. But it was impoBBible to beat dowQ 
the walls which protected Lite eaeuiy, aud Oudiiiot, after 
maidng a aoceessioii of most desperate onsets, espeoogf 
liie pmeft like a eommen aeldier, and ticgiag hk iKien 
by hie eothuaiastie words and esample^ wee ooaipeUed 
Lu iickiiowltHlg*' iliai lie could not carry ihe ])lacc. ^laa- 
aeoa, hovveverj ieeliiig huw uoportant it was to take it, 
a0 ; it emoianded the chie^. passage into the Tyeol^ 
eiwe yp with another divisioni and joiBing i| 10 the grenn 
aidtiN», pat htHMelf at their head, and onee meie sonnde^ 
the charge. This iiiUcpid chiel". \\'n\\ Oudinot by his 
side, rushed furiously on the lOLrenchmeuU, audalfU|^ 
glad kmg and obeiinately to carry them, but in vain^ 
Hangiedi ehattered, and thinned, those hmre troopn 
were eompelled to withdraw, after leaYinff three thouM 
!?and o1 their cnn ipauious at the foot of the wallf^. Tha 
flovv^ of the ariity lay there, and where. Uudinat hadied 
hiagvenadieiB the alam were thickest. 

Seotn after a genetal attadc wae made on MlMHeoal^ 
lures, and he was driven from the Grisons. Oudinot, 
however, attacked an Au-tiian division, and alter a se- 
Teroi; -cembftt, dbiealed it, taking lifteon hundredi psi^ 

-Im the meantmey^ the inetorimie Snwftfrow^ after beaAv 

iug Macdunald at theTrebbia, and Joubert and MoreaU' 
alcjl^vi, began to pour his conquering legions over the 
jUp% to dri¥« liaesena from Switzerland. Thi iattj^ 
qHM^pM-thst paae of S% Qotimi, and was ihreoleoitig 
eeriously Zurich, which Korsakow still held, when intel- 
ligence \\'d6 brought him that Siiwarrow was hastenlngf 
Up. He had been reinforped tHi hift uu^ ^\afmufsiA,. ^ 
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eighty thousand men, aod with these he bore down oa 
Zurich. 

This partial recapitHlation ia made in order to ezpiaai 

the movements purposely omitted in the article on Ma«- 
getia * Oudinot, at the head of fifteen thousand men^ 
was the right arm of Massena on this occafiion. 

As the last night preriooa to the aeeaidl approeehed, 
that little town preeenled a ecene of indescribable oonfu- 
sion. The Russian army, forced back from all points, 
filled the streets, — artillery and ammunition wagons, 
and excited cavalry, forcing their way through the 
crowd, added to the chaoe; while cries, and shouts, and 
sounds of alarm, mingled together in ceaseless discord. 
As darkness fell over this beautiful Swiss village, the 
heights back of it glowed with the innumerable watch- 
fires of the French, while blazing bombs began to d^ 
icend in huge semicirclesi throwing wrathful Btreaks 
over the tranquil lake that stretched away on the other 
side, and sending terror and dismay among the inhab- 
itants. All night long was heard the heavy tramp of 
infentry, mingled with words of command, as Korsalcow 
prepared to cut his way through the enemy. At day- 
break his army sallied forth along the only I'oad by 
which it could retieat, and fell with the energy of de- 
spair on the French columns. Over h/dtjp» of the slain, 
aiid amid the most horrid carnage, it steadily made its 
way, until it broke the array of the republicans. But 
thrown into confusion by repeated charges, it rushed in 
utter disorder along the road, leaving its cannon, mili- 
tary chest, and ammunitioa wagons, with the victors. 

While this fierce conflict was going on along the road, 

• I will here tdd that it is iinpofltiblaio e^apc rcpetitkmaiidcoiifiimni 
bath, em to iQutiate each commancler teptntefyi it is iinri Mtrj tD dflieiibs 
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Oudinot came pouring down into the town like an Al- 
pine lorrant, sweeping everything before him. A fierce 
straggle ensued in the streets with the garrison, but his 
Trictorknis battalions bore down all opposition, and the 
remaining troops surrendered. Eight thousand Rn»- 
sians lay piled in the streets and along the road, and Zu- 
rich ran hlood. 

Massena did not forget the service that Ondmot ren- 
dered him during this campaigUi and the next year, 
vhen sent by Bonaparte to defend Genoa, he selected 
him chief of his stalf. During all the fierce struggle 
around that city, he brought efficient aid to the leader 
who had chosen him, and, amid the horrors of the siege 
that followed, proYed himself a hero in endurance as 
weU as in daring. When Massena resolved to fense his 
way through the Austrian lines, and restore his com- 
munication with Suchet, he sent him with orders to the 
latter to cooperate with him in the attack he designed to 
make on the enemy. To fuifiLL his mission, Oudinot was 
compelled to pass by night, in an open boat, through the 
entire English fleet: after incredible toil, he reached the 
head quarters ofSuchet in safety. 

When Napoleon became emperor, he made him count 
of the empire, and gave him command of a corps of 
grenadiers. He was just the man to be at the head of 
those stem warriors, and he made wild work with them 
in the campaign of Austerlitz. 

After the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon marched on 
Yienna. As he approached the city, he was anxious to 
get possession of a bridge across the Danube, which led 
from it to the northern provinces of the empire, in order 
to cut oil ihe communication of the enemy ; and sent for- 
ward a part of hia troops for that purpose. Just as day 
b^an to dawn on the 13th of November, a brigade of 
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'Mumt, LaniMs, and Oudbot, with the gfemdim €| 

tin l itter, traversing the city, they maiehed slmif^ 
for ihe wooden bridge (Tabur) on the farther side. But 
.the Austria OS were prepared for Ihem, and an advanced 
■fvianl held the fttrther bank while the oombustibles 
were laid — the matches and all ready, to wfap the%Me 
.structure in flames. Added to this, a poweiM'-hftttery 
was btiilioned so as fo sweep the entire passage. A 
wordy a touchy and that bridge wouid be a mass of 
'^me^ and every foot of its surface scouiged by grap»> 
•hoi aad canooo-balls. To uodertake to ea«fy ii iy 
etorni woidd ensure its destructioii, and so resoK was 
had to stratagem. 'I'hcc^e generals, on foot, advanced 
carelessly towards the entrance, at the head of their 
troops, their hands bebiad their backs, and surrounded 
hy a mukitiide of straggieis, as if they wei% taMlliii| 
about merely to gratify their curiosity. Sauaterii^ 
along, tiicy began to cross the bridge, and called out to 
the officers on the farther side not to fire, as " an armis- 
Ike was conoluded." Deceived by their friendly man 
ner and the peacefol appearaoce of the soldiers, who^ 
though in eohEmun, had their muskets slung en their 
shoulders as if war was over, the Austrians advanced to 
meet tbcni, and bei^an to converse about the armistice. 
In the meantime, the grenadiers gradually worked 
themselves over the bridge : but at length the Austrian 
efficer m ooBunaiid> observing their movements, and 
seeing them already beginning to quicken their pace, 
became alarmed. The troops still advancing, contrary 
J(0 his request, be shouted to his men to fire. The gun 
^nei8.ifistantly stood to their pieces^ the lighted matches^ 
wove uptiihed, Mid the next moment, apparently, musl^ 
wknaas the hold oohunn, offieeie and all, swept to ono' 
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wii dMUkto^ther. In thb terril^ crisit, Lannee and 
Oudinot rushed forward, (he fonner exclaiming with n 
laud Vim%t What are you ^bout / do you not §66?" 
Tlia fwyMol hceiMvd a Buomant io doiibi; biU 6Q61 
mm ielfcpo one i iBd Uioa 1^6 otliers, was jijii btioging 
lu3 match lo his gun, which would have been the si^ 
Xiai of a ^neral discharge^ when Uudmot sprang upon 
him asA ana t cbed the d>it6Bdiog mMk from hi* bivA 
In 911 inatmi the greaadiem nialMd Ibrwaid mi4 eelni 
(bagiHis, followed by the intrepid column, which threw 
the combijsiii)lt s i/jio (he river. Then, pouring back, 
they took thq hftt4^ries ihey had passed ao flatly a hw 
momeBts premui^ b66iP6 tha aitiliafyiMi mrid vaitvir 
iJ^ir aiupri06. 

Soon after, while puisuing the Russians, Oudinot 
and Murat, and Lannes together, maintained a terribU 
fWbnl with ti»m at Gruiid. The greottdiem of the IInv ' 
ni^F BMved agaia and agam ia aeiid oohmu into the Bio«^ 
destructive fire, and, finally, breaking o¥er every obela* 
cle, rushed in redisdess stren^^th, and wiili ioud cries 
thorough the streets. Austerlitz followed, and the cam^ 
paigBa ef jSfflf ihiwighaU of whioh ha sliU amialiiiid 
ble cbaractor aa a brave aad sUUful geaerak 

After the battle of Eylau, rsapoleon, in one of his 
ImUettns, speaking of an attack made on the enemy by 
hun^ calk him the iaiiepid geoeial Oudiaefc.'^ Soon 
after be was taken aiek, and moieined for a time iiH 
active ; but he Avas able, with his brave grenadiers, to 
succor Lefebvre as he was hard pressed by Quemyi 
ki the siege of Dantzic. 

He fought bravely at HeiMeig, aad in tbe baitje o| 
Friedhuid, that fdiowed soon afier, oommanded under' 
Lannes, and had an aid-de-camp killed by his side. 
&it ia ljS09» at Wagram, ha aKsehed ail hie foasxm 
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«zploitB. In the previous battle of Aspera be arrested the 
atlentioD of the fitapmr fay the maanef in wiach ho 
carried his diWeioo inlo actioo, and by the terrible im- 

petuosity with which he tore through ihe hostile ranks j 
and he placed him beside Lannes in that last decisive 
attack on ihe Austrian centre. He marched beside thai 
unfortunate chief into ihe enemy's batieriefly and put 
ibrth ahnosi superhuman exertions to deploy his men^ 
80 as to return the fire that devoured his column. In the 
retreat he strus;"gled heroically with Massena, and Lan- 
nes, to steady the waveiiag current that was setting so 
wildly on the Danube ; and on the death of ihe laUer 
recefyed ihe command of the second corps. 

At the battle of Wagrara he was placed in the centre, 
and was (iirected to carry tlie village of VV agram. Ber- 
nadotte was to support the attack, but his Saxon troops 
turned and fled, and the whole weight of ihe conflici 
fell upon him akne, and right nobly did he sustain it; 
and on that day of great deeds, was outdone by none^ 
unless it were Macdonald. Six times in one hour he 
carried Wagram by assault} and as often was compelled 
to MCifO before superior force ; but at length, at noon, 
swept it ihe last time with his batiahons^ and held 
it Unshrinking and undaunted, he maintained his po- 
sition annd the wreck of that battle-field with a tenacity 
that brought the highest encomiums from Napoleon. 
Conscious of the great trust committed to him, and mind- 
ful of the dead chieftain in whose footsteps he stood, ids 
excitement was tempered by prudence, his impetuosity 
by forethought, and he exhibited the highest quahties of 

a brave and skillful commander. 
♦ 

Bernadotte, in ihe proclamation he issued after the. 
battle, complimenting liis Saxon troops on their heha* 
vinur, relm to the manner widi which Wagmm was 
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contested, as proof that their ranks were like walls of 
lion." Napoleon in bis buUeiin deckres, in so many 
words, that the whole glory was due to Oudinot alone, 
and takes pains to follow his statement with the yery 

significant sentence : " Bernadotte has gone to ths 
springs for his healthJ^ 

^ For his vak>r on this occasion, Oudinot received the ^ 
long-expednd matshal's haton. He deserved it, for, 

to use Napoleon's own expression, he had been " tried in 
a hundred battle>\ and showed equal intrepidity and 
wisdom.'' Not satisfied with creating him marshal, he * 
iiso made him Duke of R^gio. 

Three years after, he commanded the 2nd corps of 
the grand army in the invasion uf iliissia. This was 
his first campaign as marshal, and he geemed eager to 
distinguish himself. He delivered several battles, while 
iMher portions of the army were comparatively idle ; and at 
length, at Polotsk, was so severely wounded in the shoul* 
der, that he was coiiiptlled to return to Wihia, and was 
succeeded by St. Cyr. But when Napoleon be^ran his re- 
treat from Moscow, having recovered from his wound, 
be again took command of his corps, which had been 
joined to that of Victor at Smolensko. Thcbe iwo 
leaders, as mentioned in tlie sketch of Victor, were sent 
on to take possession of Minsk and the bridge across 
the Beresina, so as to protect the retreat of the army. 
* ' ' But they had not performed their task — the bridge was 
broken down, and destruction seemed inevitable : fur a 
Russian army, protected by powerful batteries, lined the 
jfarther shore. Oudinot was the first to approach the 
fiver, and drew op his dispirited troops, and planted his 
cannon on the bank. All night long his shivering 
battalions lined that icy stream, and daylight had 

hardly broke when Napcrieon approached, ami gazed 
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kmg ftod anxiouaJiy on the opposite shore, dark with ih« 
nwnBfm nf the enemy, and lh«a retired W hk lentttf 
IMideronhiapoflitkNau It waaat this jundan, thai thp 
Russian army, impelkd by some unaocountablA 

hegan to retreat. Oudinot brought the glad tidings to 
the astonished emperor. Rushing into Im presence, h^ 
cried out, Sire, the enemy iias just raised his camp 
and quilted his position P ^^II is not poasiUsI" ex^ 
claimed Napdeon. Ney and Murat at that mcsneni 
hastening in and confirming the statement, he sprang 
up and ran out to the bank. As he saw the long^ col- 
unms disappearing in the forest, a smile o^ exuUaUoa 
and delight passed om his countenance, and be ex- 
claimed, ^< I have outwitted the admiral P 
. When the bridges were finished Oudinot, as beferesaid^ 
and his corps were the first across, and took up their elation 
^ on the farther side, to protect the passage. While Victor 
was 80 nobly covering the retieat^ and stretching his 
little army like a protecting arm around the disoidered 
multitude, Oudinot, on the ^rtber side, was sternly 
beating back the Uussiaiis, who had now returned to the 
attack. With eight thousand men he boldly withstood 
and kept at bay twenty-seven thousand of the enemy* 
Buty in endeavoring in a close engagement tomllya le^ 
gion that was giving way, he was struck by a shot, and 

borne wounded fruui the field of battle. Carried to a 
small village several miles in advance of tiie army, to 
have his wound cared for, he supposed himself out of the 
reach of danger. But the next day nearly six hundred 
Ruflsiana and CossackB together stormed into theplaceand 
his capture seemed inevitable. Rallying, however, seven- 
teen men, the w'ounded marshal shut liiindclf up in a 
wooden house, and defended it so fiercely and boldiyt 
A|(t the RuMan toUUen were etcufik with est^iifci 
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meat and fear, and tied from the village. But luiviiij^ 
two cannon, they planted them on a small emitiencfl^ 
Hii#biiUght dwitt lahMMP npon that wooden buUdiiig. 
tUSHk dudkiolrw^ddBoCiMinifidsr^ and thoii^ «o longer 
able to ofier any resistance, as the enemy were out of mus* 
kel shot, he lay and lei the cannon balls crash through 
Iks htugfr At length, as if on purpoea dirivA him 
m: dayiiili^ ^ aplml^v of wood^ shot away hf a eaanMi 
^m^ Sm aad' Btraek him, wounding him agaui Mr 
verely. Still he would not lei his few remaining fol- 
lowers surrender, and hekl out, till at length, towards 
aighl^ the advanced guard of Napoleon arrivedi 
^tkcktA hm delheialMe. 

^e €oM ted expoeufe Chat terrible letreat, tOf 
gether with his wounds, were too much for even his 
mm constitution, and tor some time after he i«acbed 
Bupi'M health waa feeble and laa^ishiBg. 
'^ Amm^ nngy at length, he hastened to the seai of 
war, to help to arrest the tide of war that was setting 
towards France. He fought bravely at Lutzen, and 

WM- one of the i»w mafsbala who woa Sot Napolow 
Uie 

BATTLE OF BAUTZiiN. \ 

The aUiaS) a hundied aad My or vixly thousand 
•liong, were diawii up in a leiiiioiMle, on the heif hd 
of the Bohemian Mountains, their lines strelchiiig m 

miles across the country. Before them, in the valley, 
was the river Spiee, with several villages along its 
baoba The phia en emy sida was t^wsUy stgdded 
widi eotucal whoia U>pa wiVFt biMik wi%^ 
whik ihoQQ viil^igQi TOfe so maoy fcpr% fifon whifbi 

VOL. II. 14 . . 
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IM MAONIFICENT SPECTACLE. 

when necessary, the troops could retire to the semicur* 
cular heights, where the maia army was posted. 

At nine o'olock) on the morning of the 20th of May^ 
Napoleon elood on a commandmg eorinenoe which o?«f>' 
looked the entire battfo>fiekl, and fesoedl hie mim k 
Nothino could exceed the excitement and magnificence 
of tlie sceue that met his gaze. As far Jui the eye 
oould reach was one mass of moving menr^'^^ivt 
oonfiieed and commingled, but graduattj Qiinumfifig 
sliape and regularity as the colunans^ of infenti^f the 
• squadrons of cavahy, and the artillery, fell into their 
appropriate places, and advanced steadily and lirnilj 
towards the Spiee. The bng, bhu^ lines of ths^ del- 
nmns, with the tens of thousands of bajronets gliltsiing 
in the morning Hght above them, the splendid array 
and movement of the cavalry, and the constant flashes 
and thunder of the artillery, as it mowed its wayUor 
wards the river, combined to render it one of ifae'nMl 
enbllme spectadee war ever presents. Napoteon^^gmd 
long and proudly on this scene at his feet, cooscious 
that his touch had created it all, and by & word^hd 
could change it all. 

On swept the mighty mass, while iirom every cone* 
like hill that dotted the plain issued fire and smoke, as 
if a volcano were working there. Each dark summit 
suddenly became illuminated, while the guns, thun- 
dering at the heads of the columns below, led them 
steadily on to the shock. The earth groaned under 

that living weiiilit,. and the deep roar that rose from its 
bosom rolled in ominous echoes over the heights on 
whidi Napoleon stood. Far-off shouts were heard in 
the pauses of the thunder, and fierce sqmdrons wen 
Men, with glittering helmets and flashing sabies gallop- 
ing through the smoke. 
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Nolhing^ could check the onward movement of that 
host, and by five o'clock it had passed the river at all 
fdmtB, and was mofmg darkly towards the heights be- 
yond. The allies irare steady txced back, yet nudii* 
tained, as they retired, a heavy and well-directed fire 
from their artillery, on the heads of the ptirsum^ col- 
umns. Only one advanced post was held, and that was 
a ^helght oh whkh the stem Blucher stood. All eflbrts 
to-dlilbdge him weie vain, and he kept the sammii in a 
blaze with his heavy balLcnes. 

It was now too late to make any serious demonstra* 
tions, and the battle could not be fought till next day. 
QtidiiMH, however, who formed the right wing of the 
anny,' advanced to the foot of the Bohemian Mbtm(ainS| 
and fell furiously on the allied left. Carrytn^ forward 
his columnsi with his usual impetuosity, he steadily 
fushed the enemy before him, wMle through the deep- 
ening twilight, the incessant flashing of his advancing 
guns looked like a fierce flame ascending the hill. 
The forests seemed inherent with lis^ht, and the dark 
recesses shone with the glancing of musketry as the in- 
fimtry moved amid the treesi ''while the Bohemian 
mnmniains roBed back the roar of artillery.'^ All heed- 
less of the approaching darkness, he continued to press 
on, threatening to sweep away the entire left wing of 
the army, when reinforcements were brought up, and 
be was arrested in his victorious career. 
: <^That night the French bivouakcedin squares on the 
bloody tield they had won, and lioth armies sunk to 
rest All was silent on mountain and plain, save when 
the low groans and prayers that rose from the thousands 
that were watering in their blood, swellsd and died on 
Ilia breeze. The smoke of battle hung in light clouds 

• VideAUiMu. 
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tbe sjumberiug hosts, and no one would liavc diedincd 
Utat, ib& day had closed 90 wildly, but for tiie slaiii 
VOimd, and the light of the hurBiog vUkfes, that 

merablawatoiwftrei lined the hills and dollad ttievaUey^ 

till the nickering lights lost themselves in the distance. 

Bonaparte had sent ofders to Oudinot to locpiiiHieQca 
bia attack al daylight ; and when, tb^ firpi g stfeaki 
of morning shot along tba- «a«^ th^^ vmcy Wf^ttMi 
Hoed in order of battle. Neidier was Bonaparte idle, and 
all through ihat valley was heard the rapid reveille and 
the stirring blast of the bugle,^ staicUug thousands iroiii 
tbfir dumhmii^ wbo^ before another night|.wwid.iiilift 
ttipir last flde^; while the furious heat of dimsi Mdi 
the clangor of ti uaipets, at the foot of the Qohemiau 
Mouiiiaius, told that Oudinot was leading his stroug 
coimaaa tp the atta^ The batUer^loud foU^ ^Ym^im 
momipg and in a momeai the fidd ^wm ia. aii^p^ 
soaiv Tha empefor Alexander, alarmed at tbaSepcaiOr 
ruptioB of Oudioot on his left, had sent such reinforoe^ 
vm^tB thsr^ during the na^l} tbat tb«i mar^al found 
Uuoflelf overwhelmed hfr superior nuiiib«^ Ha» heiir" 
evef^tem- ^ biuvdlj a^unat this eupefiof ipr^ m4 
elmggled nobly to make head against it. But hia 
oiiof is were in vain. First checked, then forced gradu- 
ally back, he, however, contested every inch of ground 
with the ojaeigy of deGq|»ir. His mcpi rushed with 
* shouts to the charge, and threw themselves in impetuoviK 
valor on the enemy, but the immense masses that met 
them steadily advanced, and before their weight and 
61^ he. wa«i compellad. to fall back, step by stefiy dcKurui^^ 
tba ekpe» Napoleon, who had ftnea hia emipfiup^ ie«i||>,> 
the eupeiior numbeia ugaipi^t wblch his manhal we|^ 
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oompelkd to contend, aud alarmied at the success of th^ 
aUioB la thai quarter, ordered up Macdonald whk hit * 
mps to suppoit him. The bold Sootdmaa maiched 
hk eelumns rapidly up to Oudinot, and hiuled them 
with such strengtli and impetno^ity un the euemy that 
they were driven back up the height. 

In the meantiioe the heayy batteries oC Mamoiil 
and Bertrand were thunderiiig od the centre, and the 
battle raged aloug the whole lines. At length the soynd 
of Ney s guns on the extreme left — the pig-nal for a 
geofirral attack — reached the ear of Napoleon, and his 
^eis were issued like lightning* The cavalry snoTed 
fllmlgfal^ on the centre, while the Imfierial Guard, in dark 
array, marched behind to support it. Eighty thousand 
raen swept in one broad wave against the heights, and 
surging up its sides, roUed in resistless power over the 
smqsit.* Ney, in the meaatime, had turned the 
my's right, and settled the &te of the day. 

The allied army was forced to retreat, followed by the ^ 
victorious and enthusiastic French. The spectacle the 
field at this moment pneented to Napoleon as ho stood 
and looked o(f from a oommaading height, wna eqnaHy 
sabKHie and thrilling with that of the day befcre; 
He had ordered the whole army to advance; and, 
lo! a hundred and hviy thousand men moved for- 
wasd at his command. There were the long Uack 
columns of the enemy retiring over the field, and 
around their extremities clouds of cavalry havering 
in protection; while on every ^ide, over the inunense 
|iiaini were spots of flame and wreaths of snioke, where 
the artiUeiy bkuoed incessant^ oa the advaasing 
battalions. Thers^ too, were the violorious Fsenck 

moving in beautiful order and stern majesty alter thu 
]f/^^^4ipg masses ^ while a hundred and twenty cannon 

14* 
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in front, ciearing a terrible path for the columns, rilOQk 
the earth over which they trod, and eight thousand 
euirassieny cased in shining armor, and sending back 
the beanos of the setting sun in dazading splendor 
IVurn their helmets, swept with fierce shouts to the on- 
set. An iu terminable forest of bayonets glittered over 
this host ; while between were long moving lines of tight 
caused by the sunbeams, flashing on steel armor, and sa- 
bres, and helmets. Napoleon gazed long and triumphant* 
ly on the sublime spectacle, till the lessening cohniins and 
the receding thunder of cannon, hastened him forward. 

In the meantime the sun had gone down, and nljght, 
drawing her curtains over the earthy arrested the oeifr* 
llict, and the two tired armies again lay down to rest. 
But two dead armies were sleeping there also. More 
than thirty thousand had fallen in these two days of 
carnage, and men lay in heaps along the base of the 
heights, and were scattered thick as autumn leaves 
through the vuUev. But as the slars cainc out in the 
sky women were seen flocking over the field, and 
coarse-clad men treading amid the piles of human 
bodies, but not, aa at Dresden, to [duader the dead, but 
to succor the dying. With hand-carts, and wheeflbar- 
row^, and Utters, the kind-licarted peasantry had issued 
forth, moved by their own sympathies, and hfting up 
the wounded, carried them to their houses, where they 
bound up their wounds and allayed their sufferingar^"^ 

The next morning at daylight Napole<m reneWiid 
the pursuit, and pressed on the flying traces of the 
enemy with redoubled eneigy. All day long the fight 
continued, and the roads were blocked with the dead; 
but 8tiU the allies retained the firm order of battle. En- 
raged at their obstinaey, and still determined to turn that 
retreat into a route, he hurried to the front, in person, 
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flund urged on the coiumns. He rode hilher andU|itber| 
hastenii^^ up and conceDtratiiig' his fonses with wxmaog 
rapidity, and iaIliDg in terrible strength on the rear 

g^uard of the eiieiiiy. But all his elForts were vain ; the 
disciplined bravery of the allied troops resisted every 
endeavor, and robbed him of half his victory 

]>BATH OF BUROO. 

But his greatest misfortune, that which wounded 
him deepest, was the death ot his iriend Duroc. As he 
made a last effort to break the enemy's rankS| and 
lode again to the advanced posts to direct the move- 
ments of his army, one of his escort was struck dead 
by his side. Turning to Duroc, he said, "Duroc, fate 
is determined to have one of us to-day." Soon afteri 
as he was riding with his suite in a rapid trot along 
the road, a cannon ball smote a tree bc»ide him, and 
glancing, struck General Kirgener dead, and tore out 
the entrails of Duroc. Napoleon was alicad at the 
time, and his suite, four abreast, Ijeliind him. The 
doud of dust their rapid movement raised around theini 
prevented him fscm knowing at first who was struck. 
But when it was told, him that Kirgener was killed 
and Duroc wounded, he dismounted, and gazed long 
and sternly on the battery from wliich the shot had 
been £ired ; then turned towards the cottage into which 
the wounded maishal had been carried. 

Duroc was grand marshal of the palace, and a bosom 
^end of the Emperor. Of a noble and generous char* 
acter, of unshaken integrity and patriotism, and firm 
as steel in the hour of danger, he was beloved by all 
who knew him. There was a gentleness about him 
and a purity of Mmg the life of a camp could navet 
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destroy. Napoleoo loved him — for through all tha 
changes of his tumultuous life he had ever found his 
affection and truth the same — and it was with anxious 
heart and sad countenance he entered the lowly cottage 
where he lay. Ilia eyes were filled with tears, as Iiq 
asked if there was hope. When told there was none, 
he advanced to the bedside without saying a word. 
The dying marshal siezed him by the hand and said, 
" my whole life has been consecrated to your service, 
and now my only regret is, that I can no longer be 
useful to you." " Duroc r replied Napoleon, with a 
voice choked with grief, there is another life — • 
there you will await me. and we shall meet againJ* 
" Yes, sire," replied the fainting suilerer, " but thirty 
years shall first pass away, when you will have tri- 
umphed over your enemies, and realized all the hopes 
of our country. I have endeavored to be an honest 
man ; I have nothing with which to reproach myself." 
He then added, with faltering voice, J have a daugh 
ter ; — your majesty will be a father to her.^^ Napo 
leon grasped his right hand, and sitting down by the 
bedside, and leaning his head on his left hand, remain- 
ed with closed eyes, a quarter of an hour, in profound 
silence. Duroc first spoke. Seeing how deeply Bona- 
parte was moved, he exclaimed, " Ah ! sire, leave me ; 
this spectacle pains you /" The stricken eraperoc 
rose, and leaning on the arms of his equerry and Mar- 
shal Soult, left the apartment, saying, in heart-break- 
ing tones, as he went, " Farewell, then^ my friend /" 

The hot pursuit he had directed a moment before was 
forgotten — victory, trophies, prisoners and all, sunk 
into utter worthlessness, and, as at the battle of Aspern, 
when Lannes was brought to him mortally wounded, he 
forgot even his army, and the great interests at stake. 
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He ordef^ his tent to be pitched near the cottage in 
which his friend was dying, and, entering it, passed the 
night all alone in inconsolable grief. The Imperial 
Guard formed their protecting squares, as usual, around 
him, and the fierce tumult of battle gave way to one 
of the most touching scenes in history. Twilight was 
deepening over the field, and the heavy tread of the 
ranks going to their bivouacs, the low rumbUng of 
artillery wagons in the distance, and all the subdued 
yet confused sounds of a mighty liost about sinking to 
repose, rose on the evening air, imparting still greater sol- 
emnity to the hour. Napoleon, with his grey great coat 
wrapped about him, his elbows on his knees, and his 
forehead resting on his hands, sat apart from all, buried in 
the profoundest melancholy. His most intimate friends 
dare not approach him, and his favorite officers stood 
in groups at a distance, gazing anxiously and sadly on 
that silent tent. But immense consequences were 
hanging on tlie movements of the next morning — a 
powerful enemy was near, with their array yet unbro- 
Iten — and they at length ventured to approach and ask 
for orders. But the broken-hearted chieftain only 
shook his head, exclaiming, " Every thing to-mor- 
row r and still kept his mournful attitude. Oh, how 
overwhelming was the grief that could so master that 
stem heart ! The magnificent spectacle of the day that 
had passed, the glorious victory he had won, were remem- 
bered no more, and he saw only his dying friend before 
him. No sobs escaped him, but silent and motionless he 
sat, his pallid face buried in his hands, and his noble heart 
wrung with agony. Darkness drew her curtain over 
the scene, and the stars came out one after another 
upon the sky, and, at length, the moon rose above the 
hills, bathing in her soft beams the tented host, while 
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the flunea from burning viDagea in the dielaiiee^ ahei 
a lurid light through the gloom— and att was aad, 

mournful, yet sublime. There was the dark cottag'e, 
vviiii liic seiiiiiieU at the cIcnh. in whicli Duroo lay 
dying, and there, too. was the soliuny itat ol:\N4^pieon, 
aud within, the bowed form of the ^vB^nm* JkjmmA % 
at a dietance, stood the squares of the Old Gunidi-ad 
nearer by, a silent group of chieftains, and emr aM 
nmt.nliffht. Those brave soldiers, filled with grief to see . 
their beloved chief borne down with such sorrow, stood 
for a long time silent and tearfuL At length| lo iistak 
the mournful silence, and to express the sympathy tbagr 
might not apeak, the bands struck up a reqaieBfrfer Hie 
(ly iiiii- uiLUilial. 'I'll?', melanchoiy snains aroseand fell in 
piuluJiged echoes over ilie iielii, mid dwept in softened 
cadences oa the ear of the fainting warhor--«4mt still lift^ 
poleoo moved not They then changed the maaaiM ta 
a triumphant strain, and the thrilling trumpets bimlhdl 
forth their racst joyful notes, till the heavens rung with 
the melody. Such bm-is of nin>i(' had welcomed !Va- 
poleon as he returned Hushed with victory^ XiM his eye 
kindled in exultation ; but now they ftU on a^ditt--and 
listless ear. It ceased, and again the mduiitM'ief|tttt^ 
filled all the air. But nothing could arocne fcte 'lhfift 
his affonizincr reflections — his friend lay dying, and 
tlic iiuuri iic loved more than his Ule was ihrobbing 
its last pulsations* 

What a theme for a painter, and what a eulogy on 
Napoleon was that scene. That noble heart which 
the enmity of the world could not shake — nor the terrors 
of a battle-field move from its calm repose — ^nor even the 
hatred and insults of his, at last, victorious enemies hum« 
Me ; here sunk in the moment of vielory before the tide 
of aflection. What mOitaiy chieftain ever mourned 
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thus on the field of victory, and what soldiers ever 
loved a leader so ? 

The next morning, a little after sunrise, Duroc died. 
When the mournful news was brought to Napoleon, he 
did not not utter a word, but put into the hands of Ber- 
thier a paper directing a monument to be raised on the 
spot where he fell, with this inscription . " Here the gen- 
eral Duroc, Duke of Friuli, Grand Marshal of the pal- 
ace of the Emperor Napoleon, gloriously fell, and died 
in the arms of the Emperor his friend :" He l^ft two 
hundred napoleons in the hands of the owner of the 
house and the clergyman of the parish, to defray the ex- 
penses. But the monument was never erected, for af- 
ter the defeats which soon followed, the allies, with a 
meanness unparalleled in the history of civilized war- 
fare, claimed this money as a part of the spoils of w^ar. 
For the paltry sum of eight hundred dollars, they could 
prevent a monument from being raised to genius and true 
worth, and insult a noble heart by denying it this last 
tribute of affection to a dear friend. What a contrast 
does this present to the conduct of Marshal Soult at 
Corunna, who ordered a monument to be reared to Sir 
John Moore on the spot where he fell. Napoleon was 
as much above his enemies in magnanimity as he was 
in genius. 

Three montlis subsequent to this, Oiidinot was beaten 
in Bohemia, at Gross Beeren, by Bernadotte, after a se- ' 
vere struggle. The news of this defeat, coming, as it 
did, in the midst of other losses, irritated Napoleon, who 
was in that critical position where he munt have a suc- 
cession of victories or be lost, and he unjustly ordered 
Ney to supercede him. The disgraced marshal, how- 
ever, did not refuse to fight under Ney, who was soon 
after worse Ix^aten in a similar encounter. 
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In di6 October that Mkfwed, fit Leipeic, I10 cowimRiid- 

' ed two laioiis of the Youns: Guard, and hel|)e(i to stem 
tiic tide of that disastrous battle, till Napoleon ordered a 
retreat, aod continued to struggle bravely for France 

* and Che empire to the last. At Brienne, Nangie, Mon«> 
tereaUf Bar-sur^Aube, and other fields of &niey and side 
by side widi Napoleon during all that fierce struggle to 
force the allies back from Paris, he exhibited liis at5- 
cu^tomed valor and jwitriotism. 

On the abdication of the Emperor, he gave in hk ad- 
V berence to Louis XTItl., by whom he Was made ccAone!* 
general of the grenadiers, and governor of Metz. He 
^ adhered to the royal cauae during the hundred da} s of 
Kapoleon's reign, after his return from Elba. On Uie 
second restoration he was made peet of France, Minister 
of State, and given the command of the National Guard 
of Paris. In 1823, he served under the Duke of An- 
goulenie ia the iftvasion of Spain, and was appointed 
governor of Madrid. In 1830, he gave in his adhesion 
to Louis Philippe, and four years ago was appointed by 

* him governor of the Invalides, whith office he still 
holds. 

Oudinot was biave even to rasliness, — sudden and 
' terrible in a charge, and a good general in the field of 
battle. He needed, however, the oversight of NapoleoUi 
and erred when left to himself. He was neither ava- 
ricious nor cruel, and through a long and tempestuous 
life sustained the honor of the arms of France, and 
struggled nobly for her freedom. He was careless of his 
person in battle, and now bears on his body the scars 
of twenty wounds received in the different engagements 
he passed through. 
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MARSHAL BESSIURES. 

WSb Jommey with Morat to Paria — Commands the Old Guaid—Chaiacter 
^ the Imperial Guard— Of Bessteres — Cavaliy Cluoge at Auterlits 
—Battle of Rio Seoo^-Cavaixy Chaige at Aspem— at Wagmur-Hia 
Death at BaalzeiL 

It it is difficult to make a fair estimate of one's mili- 
tary character who occupies the positioa iiessieres did 
dariDg most of hk career. As Gommander of the 
guards his place was near the emperor, and hence he 
was seldom brought into action till towards its close, 
and then to make a single desperate charge, in order to 
arrest a disaster, or to complete a victory. Just as he 
had obtained the appointment best suited to his chat* 
acter, and where he would have occupied a ntore pro- 
minent position, lie was slain. 

Jean-Baptiste-Bessieres was born in Preissac, 
the capital of the department of Lot, the 6th of August, 
1768. Murat was born in the same department about a 
year and a half before. Both of these future heroes were 
of humble origin, their parents being poor and igno- 
ianU When Murat was tweoty-four, and Bessieres 
twenty-three years <rf age, they started together for Paris 
to seek their ^rtunes. Both being romantic and chival- 
rous, they indulged in vagtie hopes of future renown 
as they passed on to the capital; but in the wildest 
flights ci their imagmation, one never dreamed of being 
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kmg, nor the other of becoming a duke and marshal 
of the empire. The former had just come from the 
stables of a country landlord, and the latter from an 

equally deiiUiCiauc eiii|jloy ment, and one would scarcely 
have marked them out as future heroes, as they jogged 
quietly on, buoyant with hope and youths . 

The contrast between those two poor young men 
plodding tlieir weary way to the capital, and Murat on 
the throne of Naples, and Hessieres a marshal of the om« 
pre beside Napoleon, is one of the best comments on re« 
publican ilhsiitutions that could be furnished. To hu- 
man appearance, nothing but an indUfferent fortune 
awaited them: and a subordinate situation in the army 
they sought to eater, was all that could be reasonably 
expected. But a new era was to dawn on France, and 
itd slumbering energies were to be called forth, and ail 
men who had a soul in them, were to be given a fhir 
field and full scope. Murat and Bessieres were going 
into the heart of an earthquake, not to disappear in the 
ahjTBses it opened beneath them, but to mount on its 
inaa to feme and honor. - 

These two young adventurers arrived in Paris, and 
both obtained situations as privates in the Constitution- 
al Guard of Louis XYI. The next year, on the fetal 
10th of August, Bessieres* services for the king dosed. 
His first lesson in war was taken at the storming of the 
Tuilleries, and the first battle-field his youthful eyes 
.gazed upon, was the Place du Carrousel, and the palace 
garden, in which were strewed the mutilated bodies oC 
the brave Swiss Guard. During the continuation of 
til is honid massacre, he strained every nerve to save 
the members of the queen's household ; and, at the risk 
0f his own life, succeeded in snatching some of them 
from the hands of the mob. 
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The Oonstitutioiial Guard being no more^ he was 
Uufiierred to a regimem of cavalry destiaed Um ^ 
Fyreneee. His brave conduct in the north of Spain 

flDOQ procmwd for him the rank ot Captain of chasseurs, 
A short time after, Bonaparte received the command oC 
the army of Italy, to wiiich Beaaieree' i«e^inent luckMy 
ivna joined. HIa mtrepUity and imiietuoua viler in tha^ 
baitleB that fidbved the opening'of the campaign, eoon 
attracted the attention of Napoleon. Uii one occasion, 
especially, did he win his admur&tion. He was charg- 
ing at the head of his oompany an Austrian battery, 
vben n shot tore his horse to pieces under him, and 
they foil entangled together on the plain. Releasing 
himself, however, by a strong effort, be leaped on a 
caimoQ which was sending death through his rankay 
and began knmediatoly to lay about hiin with bis sa- 
ke, Two of his followers seeing him thus defend hiaft- 
self against the gunners, who niade furiously at him| 
put spurs to their steeds and galloped to his aid. To-' 
gather they succeeded in eaptuiiag the piece, aad 
broughtiteff in triumph. Bonaparte, at the time young 
and impetuous himself, was so f^eased witfa this feat 
thai wiieii he formed his corps uf Guides, Bessieres was 
made its commander. His fortune was now secure, aud 
froaa this time on, his liistory and that of iIm Consular 
and Imperial Guards go together. 

Alter the battle of Marengo, he was given the coni" 
mand of the Consular Guard, with the rank of general f 
and when Bonaparte assumed the imperial crown, be 
onatod him marshal of the empiie. 
head of the Iroperisd Guard, be went through the cam* 
paigos of Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Tilsit, 
and Wagram, — now with his xesistiessitdars, stemming 
$m mreiaed tideof battk, and now conveftuig 1^ defoa* 
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inlMiamit The coremand of eadi a body ag the lm» 

penal Guard, was an honor not lightly eonfi^rred, and 
was suflicient evidence in itself that he who held it was 
boCh a brave and an able officer, ^tili it did not give such 
•Dope to individual talent as the oonunand of one of the 
cofpe of the army woidd have done. There was no 
manoiuvring, no separate responsibility ; and, indeed, 
no protracted and vacilating* conflict, bringing out the 
resources and exhibiting tiie higher qualities of a 
gieat leader. The Imperial Ouaid were ever aboiii 
the peceon of the Emperor, their aqnares enfolded him 
by night and by day, wrapping his Uini in the MA 
where he bivouacked, and standing the tower of his 
8ti;ength amid the tumult of the fight, and hence were 
always under his inunediate control. The podcion of 
BesBiere% thereiDre^ however honorable, would never fit 
him for a separate oomokand. Unaccustomed to plan 
for hiiiii>clf, being troubled with no combinations either 
of his own or others, he would naturally fail at the head 
of a corps that was to operate by itself, governed only by 
general directions. Resistless courage, nnshrinkingsteadi* 
nesi, and endurance that no toll could shake, were the 
great requisite^; of a comaiander of the Imperial Guard, 
as they wei e the great characteristics of the Guard it* 
self. Perhaps Napoleon, who measured the capabihtieB 
of his generals with such accuracy, saw that he needed 
to be free from separate responsibility in order to be ef* 
ficieiit. TJiere is many a man who will be a hero 
when told what to do, yet shows great indecision and 
doubt when left to himself to decide on his own course. 
Such a position as Bessieres' would naturally produce 
such a character, even were it capable of a higher de* 
velopraent Acting constantly under the eye and diieo- 
Uon of another, hiQ would unconsciously acquire a feel» 
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ing of dependence he never after could shake dT. But 
Bessieres, who was a hero in acti<xi| seems nalurally to 
have been exceedingly timorous in counsel Coo^ 
«(eady, and tenible at the head of his brave Goaid, the 
moment he came into the cabinet, his boldness and de- 
cisioa evaporLitLc]. His charge was as prompt and furi- 
ous as M urates, but his advice was that of one possess- 
ing an entirely opposite character. « 

Yet it was an honorable post to be at the head of the 
Old Guard. At once the prop and pride of Napoleon— 
carryini? his throne and empire over tlie bLLtLlc fields of 
Europe — the magnitude of the trust committed to it, 
&ad the awe its movements inspired, gave it agrandeuTi 
and, indeed, a power, no body of men, sioce tfae legioiw 
of Onsar, ever possessed. The appeaiance of thosa 
bear-skin caps, and of the helmets of the cuirassiers, 
always o}^erated like an electric shock on the army. 
Where they moved, the Emperor moved, and they came 
to stand as his representatiYe. Thek appioaeh to a 
battle-iield was Hke the shout of victory on the sinkiiig • 
eon rage of the soldiers. Taught to believe themselves 
invincible, and never employed till a crisis came, it was 
not their duty to struggle, but to conquer. So well 
known was it when they were ordered up^ that the final 
hour of one or the other army had ccm^ that the con- 
test abng the different portions of the lines became, ap- 
parently, of no account, and every thin^ waited the re- 
sult of their shock. So perfect was theu: discipline, that 
their tread seemed unhke that of other soldiers, and one 
Ihncied he could see in their very movements, a con- 
sciousness of power. Their shout of Vtve Ut Empe- 
reur ! never rung over a battle-field without carrjring dis- 
may with it ; and so resistless was their charge always 
found to be, that they became the terxw of Euiope. 
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Bessieres is linked inlnrtory with the Old Gttaid,fuid 
they go down to inimorLality t(^ethcr, Brave, generous, 

^ Juiid oobley b* was worthy of the trust that still honored 
Um, and comaaBded not only the admifaiioii, but tim 
limof all who kncrw hwi. DioBtoiestod aod buniaiia, 

^ ht MMghi no flinolttments 4rom war, and never let the 
training of a camp numb his generous leeHngs, or 
weaken his loye of justice, iiis enemies praised iiim, 
md thoM ho conquered eame to love his sway. The 
OMimiiont of a fietee-lboght battle could 4004 maiko 
him emel, nor men render him mdtfferent U> the eom- 
plaints of the suOering. In Spain evci], where tiie 
Flench name became odious, he was l»eloved, and on 
'his return to that country as governor of Old Castile 
mod liooni the peqpio welcomed him with acdamaUona; 
joid whmkf at W, the news of his death oq a d^rtant bat- 
tle-field was received by them, several towns assembled 
to offer up masses for his soul. What a touching eulo- 
jgiHm on bis virtues ! £ven his enemies prayed for his 
• ^departed npiiit. Tliere must have been in that natun 
iwmothmg more humane and gentle than k usually 
4band in the ranks of war, to have caueed such a do* 
moDstration of feeUns; in those whose country he had 
^invaded. In the very heat of one of his fierce charges at 
Marengo, and when one would think he had enough to 
-do beside caring Sir individual suffiaring, he saved an 
AuiCrfan horeeman tnm death. The latter had been 
cast from his steed, and stood iiiisheltered right in front 
jof theswiftiy advancing squadron, with uplifted handsrr* 
•imploriiig them not to trample him under foot. Open 
your ranks, my friends," said Besneies, 'Uet us spaxe 
that unfcrtunate man,^ and the furious horsemm di* 
vided at his bidding around him. At Moscow, as he and 

his sMite were sitting down to dimij^j a prowd of i^;- 
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.isbed, trembling wretches, fleeing from tlie flames, 
rushed into his palace fur shelter. The sight of their 
misery was too much for his sympathetic heart — rising 
up, he said, "Gendemen, let us seek a dinner else- 
where," LLiid ordered the food prepared for himself to be 
given to them. Mitigating the horrors of war by his 
kindness to thtt; wounded and vanquished, he moves be- 
fore us as ^0mye and chivalric warriori and, at the 
flame ikne, a humane and generous man. The tender- 
, ness of leeling, and warm sympathy he exhibited, may 
seem inconsistent with his desperation in the hour of 
batUe^ and the carnage that followed where his strong 
squadrons swept But he felt that he was fighting for 
his country and for freedom against invaders and des- 
pots, and, liencei was not accountable for the suH'ering 
he occasioned. 



CHARQS OF CAVALBT AT AUSTEB.LITZ. 

At the battle of Austeriitz he exhibited that bravery 
and force which characterized liim through all the after 
waiB. While Soult, with his resistless battalionsy was 
making such steady progress on the heights of Pratzen, 
Lannes and BeniadolLe, commanding the left wing, 
were also gradually pushing the enemy before them. 
To check their advance, the Grand Duke Constantino 
ordered up the Russian Imperial Guards. Descending 
from the heights, this imposing mass advanced boldly 
into the middle of the plain, where they were met by 
the division of Yandammei and a furious conflict eu- 
sued. In the midst of the tumult, the Grand Duke 
put himself at the head of two thousand Russian cuiras- 
siers of the Guard, and in the moal beautiful order 
moved over the plain. The next moment they burst 
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on the flank of Vaadamme's columiii and Gutdng H 
through and through, trampled it tinder foot ; then 

wheeling" amid the Luiu ranksj niuweil duvvu the sol- 
diers like grass. 

The quick eye of Napdeon seeing the overthrow, and 
knowing that in a lew moments, witliout help^ his left 
wing would he routed, ordered up Bessieres with the cav- 
alry of the Imperial Guard, and directed him to charge 
that mass ot horseuieu that were rioting so fearfully amid 
his infantry. Rapp headed the advance gu^rd, and 
crying out to his followers, ^ Sddiers ! see how they are 
sabring your comrades below there ? Let us fly to their 
rescue !" A fierce shout answered him — the* bugles 
sounded the charge, and moving forward in beautiful 
order, they broke into a trot, and then into a steady gat- 
lop, and fell like a rolling rock on the astonished foe. 
Driven back over the mLiiilaled corpses of the square 
they were treading down with sucli fury, the Russian 
cavalry gave way, leaving their artillery in the hands 
of the French. The disorder, however, was but mo- 
mentary. Sallying beautifiilly, the confused squadrons 
seemed to flow of their owa accord into the array of 
battle, and returned gallantly to the charge. But now, 
Bessieres, with his whole reserve, went sweeping to the 
onset, and both Imperial Guards met in full career. 
The shock of their wild meeting shook the plain, and 
for several minutes it wuis one cloud of tossing plumes 
and swaying helmets, and rising and falling standards ; 
for neither mass gave way. The clashing of swords 
and ringing of armor, and steady blast of bugles, were 
heard over tlie vollies of musketry, which the infantry 
etill poured into each other's bosoms. Such a hand-to- 
hand cavalry fight had not been seen during the wai 
before^ for, equal in numbers and in courage, each re 
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jclvBd not to yield. The gKOWid was soon eofeved with 
dead hones and men ; while, to increase the chaos and * 

confusion, the infautiy oa either side came [^M^)iiring to 
the conflict The sharp ratUe of musketry, and the 
thunder of cannon, mingled with the fierce ringing of 
steel ^ whfle the fluttering of standards was seen amid 
the ranoke, neither advanced nor forced back, show- 
ing that victory still wavered around them. At length, 
however, the Kussians broke — a shout rung over the 
field'— th^ truinpets sounded anew, and Bessieres poured ^ 
his enthusiastic squadrons on the retiring foe* 

The next year, after the campaigns of i^'iicdiaod and 
Tilsit, in 1807, he was transferred to Spain, where a ^ 
new field opened before him. Taken from the Impe- 
rial Guard, and from und^ the immediate eye of Na- 
poleon, he was placed over the second corps, called the 
army of llie "Western Pyreuecs,-' and fixed his quar- 
ters at Burgos. In the meantime, the insurrection 
out, and Bessieres divided his disposable force of 12,000 
men into several moveable columns, and pierced the 
country in every direction to put down the insurgents. 
But while by his activity and energy he was successful 
in his attempts, and was ranging unchecked the moun- 
tains of Asturia and Biscay, the Spanish general Cuesta 
was gathering a large army to overwhelm him. Bessi- 
eres immediLitt ly collected the troops and advanced to give 
.battle, before Blake, on his march to join the latter, could 
. sirive. The junction, however, was effected, and Bes- 
sieres with less than fifteen thousand men found himself 
opposed to more than twenty-five thousand. It so happen- 
ed that his position was of vital importance to the whole 
. Prench army, and Bonaparte knowing it, had oi dered 
. Savary to Marenna, so that, in case of need, he coidd be 
.leinforced. Savaiy, however, heaped blunder on blunder, 
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and D BB tio rti was left «lon« to va ve turaaelf as beet fae 

could. The Bmpeiw wbb made awara of llie danger 
that threatened \mn, and \m auxiely in view of it may be 
gathered from his languagu afterwaidij Lo iSuvary, \vhcu 
he lebttked him for hk had mannn^eoieiit* Saul he. 1 
check given, io Duponi wcuid km>e a elight ^mtf 
but a vHPund received bf Beesieree ^leotM ^ve a 
locked-jaw to the whole army. Not an inhabitant of 
Madrid^ not a peasant of the valia/s. that does not 
/eel that the affairs of 8pain are involved in the af- 
fairs of BeseieresJ* Notwithstandliig tlie of bk 
general, Napdeoa relied, aed not without mMi, on 
the gfood sense and courasrc of Bessieres. Wi^ Mlcii T»- 
fsponsibiliiy on aiiuul-Jt^i-. it may he iiiKig^ined. tluu it 
was with no alight anxiety the latter bohekii on tl ic 14th 
of July, an army nearly three timee as large as hoo^Mm 
drawn up in order of battle before him. ebly 
twenty-five thousand of these were regukr- iRK>psj hm 
this uuuiber wab iiearly double his own. ' * 

In two columns he drove in the advanced guard of 
the enemy, but when he came in front of their hneiv 
he made a halt, and for a moment hteitated HrheAie/f he 
should hazard an attack on such sc^ieiior inneB*" ' 

> BATTLE OF &IQ fiBCO. 



Perceiving at a glance, however, the vieiottiy pMtka 
Onesta had assumed, he determined to advance. The 

Spanish general had posted his men in two lines, one di- 
rectly behind the other, and nearly a mile and a half apart. 
Bessiefes, who had learned the art of war under Napo- 
leon, saw at onoe that a sldlfal manceuvre would soon de- 
stroy the advantac^e of numbers. Although the approadi 
in front was up an abrupt ascent, he ordered Lasaiie to 
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engage the attention of the enemy there with partial at- 
tacks of cavalry, until, by a Hank movement, he could 
throw the weight of his troops in the space between the 
lines. Succeeding in his manoeuvre^ he fell on Che rear of 
the first line, at the sanie time that Laaalle, hearing his 
guns, charged furiously in front ; and rending it asunder 
as if it had been mist, sent the fusritives in one tumul- 
tuous crowd over the field. But while the French, in 
the disorder of success, were pressing witb^shouts after 
the flying enemy, Guesta boldly advanced his second 
line. The attack was bravely made, and the first bat- 
talions of the French went down before the chars"e, 
and the shout of victory was heard in the Spanish 
ranicB. The confusion of the French increased, and 
fi>r a while the result of the battle was doubtful. But 
Bessieree, who saw the disorder that was spreading 
through his army, perceived at once that the crisis had 
come, and putting himself at the head of twelve hun- 
dred hoffsemeD, bucst with appaling fury on the enemy's 
flank. Every thing sunk before him ; and, just then, 
the dividon that had been pursuing the remnants of 
the first line, returning, the attack wa^ renewed with 
vigor, and after a short but fierce conflict, the Spaniards 
were utterly routed. Nearly six thousand of their ^ 
number were stretched on the field, while fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners remained in the hands of the French. 

"VYhcii Xapolcoii hoard of this victory he could not 
repress his joy. " Bessieres has placed Joseph on llie 
throne of Spain !" he exclaimed ; and it was true. 

Soon after this, the Emperor left for Paris, and when 
he again returned to restore the afiairs of Spain, which 
had got into a most disastrous state, IJcssieres was su- 
perseded in his coiiiiiiand of the second corps by Soult, 
— a man better fitted for that position than himself 
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The battle of Rio Seco was the only brilliaiit deed 

he performed, and he was in a short time recalled to the 
Imperial Guard. He showed, however, in his short 
career, that he possessed the elemeats of a good com- 
mander, although no trahung could have made him 
equal to Soult and Suchet. 

He went tluough the campaigns of Aspern and 
Wagram, and at the former place performed one of 
those great acUons, which so often wrung victory fmnk 
the enemy in the moment of defeat. 

CAVALaY CHARGE AT ASPEBN. 

On the first day of this great battle, while Massena 

and Lannes were struggling with ahnost superhuman 
energy to hold the villages of Aspern and Essling, the 
space between them, occupied by the French army, 
was exposed to A tremendous fire from several hundred 
Austrian cannon, placed in battery. So destmctiye 
was the storm of grape-shot which they incessauily 
vomited forth, that the field was almost swept of the 
soldiers. Galled by this murderous fire, which nothing 
seemed able to withstand. Napoleon at length ordered up 
Bessieres to charge the guns with his cavalry. The. 
marshal first sent forward tlie light horse of the guard. 
They advanced at a furious gallop, and with noble en- 
thusiasm to the onset ; but those terrible batteries were 
too much fiir them. They reeled and bent backward 
before the volcano that opened in their faces, and though 
they hiaveiy sU rigL:;led to boar up ai^ainst it, at length 
turned and fied, leaving the field strewed with mangled 
horses and their riders. Bessieres then put himself at 
the head of the heavy-armed curassiers, and ordered 
the trumpets to sound. They presented a noble sight 
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as they moved away. In beautiful order the dark 
array swept into the field, and was soon seen pajsiog 
like a rapid thunder-cloud over the plaia. Around the 
base of the black and driving maas was a doad of dust — 
midway it was one dense body of shining armor, while 
above shook the thousands of sabres, amid the fluttering 
standards, and " vive V Empereur /" came roiling back 
over the field, like the shout of victory. Their steady 
gallop made the earth treknUe ; and the raiding of their 
armor was more terrible than the thunder of cannon, as 
they rode fiercely on into the very mouLhs of the bat- 
teries. One discharge tore through them, and then, 
with a shout that rent the air, they rushed onward. 
The anffleryrnen hastily withdrew their gun. to the 
rear, and the infantry threw themselves quickly into 
squares, to receive the shock. To human appearance 
nothing could resist it ; but when the smoke of the sud- 
den yoUey cleared away, those firm squares, instead of 
being scattered and trampled under foot, stood unbroken 
and complete, gazing sternly and resolutely on the foe. 
A body of cavalry was brought up to sustain them ; but 
these wei*e scattered like leaves in the tempest before the 
cuirassiers ; and then, there was nothing but those naked 
formations standing" in the open Held to overpower, and 
on these Bessieres buried his excited squadrons anew. 
But keeping up a rolling fire on every side, that as* 
tonishing infantry stood firm against every shock. 
Made furious by their stmi resistance, he rode at the 
head of his men, cheering them to the onset, and fore- 
most in the charge, precipitated them again and again 
on that girdle of bayonets. 

Baffled in every effort, he rode round and round the 
blazmg citadels, aud fell against tlieii steadfast sides in 
brave but vain valor. Nothing could break that array, 
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imd after leaving half his followers on the field, he was 
compelled to letire. Tiua ended the fight for the day, 
and- the two arniiefl slept oo the field of battle. 

The next day, when tlie la^t eilurt was made to wia 
the victory, and Lannes' intrepid coiunin, in attempt- 
ing to pierce the centroi was checked in its advaucei 
and stooid and melted away before ^ dose and heavy 
fire of the enemy, Bessieree again made one of those 
charges with the Lnperial Guard, which were iisaaUy 
80 resistless. His brave cuirassiers bore down with 
appaling fury on the ranks, urging their horses against 
the bayonet points; and, cheered by his vdce and 
example, made almost superhuman efforts to break the 
squares of the enemy. But it was all in vain : the 
day was lost, and the mighty mass was driven back to- 
wards the Danube. Bessieree performed prodigies of 
valor during these two days, and his nd>le bearing, 
^ boiling courage, and firm and steady action, won .t)ie 
admirati<m of Napoleon. 

He was shut up in the iaiand of Lobau with the 
army, where it lay from Hay to July, waiting for re* 
inforcements to make another struggle for victory. At 
the battle of Wagram, when Macdonald was carrying 
the empire on his rapidly perishing column, and it at 
length slopped in its awful career, Bessieres was ordered 
to charge with the cavalry to sustain him. Riding 
through a tempest of can non-balls, at the head of his 
men, he was spurring furiously on, when a heavy shot 
in full sweep struck his horse, and hurled il, torn and 
shattered, from under him. Pitched to a great distance^ 

he fell, covered with blood and dust, apparently dead, 
while from the whole battalion in which he rode, there 
arose a mournful cry at the sight. Walther succeeded to 
the command, and tod on the column; but the charge was 
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leeble. The men, no longer mmg Beseieres at their 
head, were dispirited, for no oae, except Murat) could 
give such weight to a charge of carsbj as he. Atmt 
the battle was over, Napeleoo said to him, TAs bmU 

which struck you drew tears from all my guard j 
return thanks for it ; it ought to be dear to youP 
The canooji-ball which mangled his horse so dreadfully, 
by some straiige chance did not harm him, althoiigh it 
Mftt hk pantalbobs open from the thigh td^ie knee. 

The year of 1811 he spent in Spain, as Governor of 
Old Castile and Leon^ but the next year was again beside 
Napoleon, and commanded the Imperial Gi]aidthraigfa>^ 
the Russian campaign. This Guard witei always the 
Emperor's chief reliance, but especially during this dis- 
astrous invasion and retreat ; and Bessie res, as com- 
mander, had his implicit confidence. Ue loved him, isx 
he looked upon him as his child, a creation of his own. 
He had seen him fighting bravely by his mde in his 
first Italian campaigns, and ever afterwards kept him 
about his person, raising him from one post of honor to 
another, till he made him Duke of ktria, and Mawhal 
of the Empire. 

The night before the battle of Borodino, Napoboo, 
Bick and suffering, and filled also with the deepeet anx- 
iety respecting the great battle that was to be fought on 
the morrow, sent for Bessieres and asked him if the 
' duard were in want of nothing. C^ing him back, 
again and again, he repeated the question, and finally 
ordered hun to distribute among them, from his own pri- 
vate stores, three days' provision of biscuit and rice. 
'This fiivorite marshal could approach him, whan he 
was in those moods that kept others at a distance* Af* 
ler the battle was over, Bonaparte, who had been worn 
down with business and a burning fever, finally lost his 
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voice entirely fioin a severe cold. Iq this state, Bessierea 
read to him the long list of the slain and wounded <^en- 
«rals. The dreadful mortality among his best officers, 
which it exhibited, filkd him with such aoguish, thai 
by one strong sifert he reco?md his voice, and exdaini- 
edj " Eight days at Moscow, and there will be an end 
of it !" 

The marshal, after the burning of Moscow, was one 
<tf the Gooncii he called, to decide whether the army 
should retreat or advance. He gave his opinion against 
the impetuous Murat ; and firmly and emphatically de- 
clared in lavor of a retreat. xSapoleun listened to liim 
in silence, hut broke up the Couucii without giving his 
own opinion. 

During all that retreat, he, with the feithful Guard, that 
no disaster could shake, and no losses dishearten, hov- 
ered, like a protecting spirit, around Napoleon. Though 
their thousands had dwindled down to himdreds, and 
toils that seemed endless wasted them at every step — and 
fiunine and odd, and a victorious enemy, thinned their 
ranks daily, and. the most appalling sights that ever met 
the human eye were constantly before them — and dis- 
may and despair on every side — they, with their worn^ 
yet firm-hearted leader, faithful to their trust, still main- 
tained their order and their courage. Smging gaily 
past the batteries that tore their ranks asunder — stand- 
ing in squares around iheir Emperor, as ho bivouacked 
in the cold snow, and furnishmg him the last fragment 
of fuel that could be gathered, while they, one after 
another, dropped dead ui their footsteps — ^they festen 
themselves on our a(reotk)iis, and stand, to remotest time, 
as a model of Hdelit.y and firmness. 

The next year he was again beside Napoleon in Ger- 
many, still with the Imperial Guards, hut he did not 
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■hare in the TOtories or disastara of thai campaigii, and 
was spared the pain of sedng his beloved commander, 

for A\ Ijoin he had 6o uftcn periled his Ufe, a fugiUve aud 
an exile. 

As the army was approaching Lutzen, its foremost 
cofaimn came upon the advanced guard of the aUiesi 
posted on the heights of Posema, and commanding a 

defile, through which it was necessary to pass. Attempt- 
ing to force this deiUe, Bcssieres rode lorward, with his 
usual reckless exposure of his life, to reconnoitre the 
enemy's position more dosely, when a cannon-ball struck 
one of his escort by his side and killed him instantly. 
" Inter that brave man," said lie, with tlie uuuost com- 
posure; but the words had hardly escaped his lips, 
when a musket ball struck him, and he reeled iirom his 
horse into the arms of hid officers, dead. A white sheet ^ 
was throwii over him to conceal liis features and uni- 
form from the soldiers as they passed by, lest the knowl- 
edge of his death shouki spread discouragement among 
them. The next day the battle of Lutzen was fought, 
and the Imperial Gnard wolidered where their well-tried 
and beloved leader was, as they moved into the fight. 
Motionless and lifeless, his martial form lay near tbem, 
but unconscious of their wishes or their struggles. The 
genius of Napoleon was again shining out in its formei 
splendor, and the star of bis destiny was again mount- 
ing the heavens. The heavy tread of the tens of thou- 
sands that moved to battle was again heard — the thun- 
der of cannon rolled over the Bohemian Mountains, and 
the cloud of war covered the plain, in which nearly two 
hundred thousand men were mingled in mortal combat. 
The Efl()ire was again battled for, and the Imperial 
Guard once more put their brave arms around the 
throne of Napoleon and bore it steadily through the 
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light, but their intrepid leader was heediees of it alL 
Though his ioaa trombkd under the exf^kwou of wt- 
noQ thai shook the house in whieh he lay, and the con- 
fused tumult of the battle was borne loudly past, no 
change passed over those marble features. The voice 
that should liave steadied his ranks w ats not heard in the 
conflict^ and the good sword that bad flashed foremost 
in the charge, was no longer seen, like a guiding star, to 
the thoiiriaiid& ihat crowded after. Silent and motionless 
as its master, it lay stretched by his side, its work also 
done* Bessieres had bought his last battle ; but while 
his spirit had gone to that world where the shout of the 
w aiiior is never heard, his body stili lay Ott the field 
where mighty armies were meeting. 

At night it was known that Bessieres had fallen, and 
sadness filled the hearts of the imperial Guard. Napo- 
leon ordered the body to be embalmed, and sent to the 
lIoLcl dcs Invalides, where he designed to give it great 
honors, but his overthrow prevented him. He wrote 
the following letter to the heart-broken v/idow. My 
cousin : Your husband has died on the field o( honor* 
The loss which you and your children have sus- 
tained is great, but mine is still greater. The Duke 
of Isiria has died a noble death, and without suilermg ; 
he has left a reputation without spot, the best inherit- 
ance he could bequeath to his children. My protection 
i9 secured to them ; they wiU inherit all the afi^tion 
which I bore to their father." The King of Saxony 
/ erected a monument to him, on the spot where he leli^ 
and fat a year afterwards, the inconsolable widow kept 
lamps burning night and day around his tomb> and 
daily bedewed it with her tears. ^ 

He was a noble man, and, regardless of wealth in his 
^ Btiuggle for his country, left his &mily poor, mid in 
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MA. NapdeoD, however, in bis bet wffl bequeailied 

his son about twenty thousand dollars, and Louis 
XViiL afterwards made him peer of France. Had the 
tomer reigned, honors without end would have beea 
heaped oo the fiunily, fx his afifection for fiessleiee waa 
eomethiiig more than the etetn love which one warrior 
bears another. Theirs was the friendship of two manly 
hearts that had moved tog"ether through scenes that try 
the firmest aUachmentSi without once being divided 
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MARSHAL JOUBDAN. 

Serves in the War of the American Revolution — Hi» Victory at VV attig- 
niea — At Flcurus— A Momljcr of the Council of Five Hundred — Majoz 
Geaerai in ^dpaiii — Hiu Character. 

JsAjihBABTiSTB-JoiTRDAN, thoagh In activ6 service 
till the overthrow of ISapoleon, [>erformed his greatesl 
military achievements in the early struggles of the Re- 
fiablic along the Rhioei and hence occupies less space 
than hii real mezit desenreai in these sketches of the 
roarshalB. The son of a surgeon, he was bom April 

. 21)Lh, 17G2, at Limoges, and entered liie army when but 
sixteen years old. Young, ardent, and of an age in 
which new impressions are most easily made, he came 
to this countrji and fought side by side with the pa 

" tiiofs of the ReyolutioD, till thedoeeof the war. Entet 
ing on his military career in a war of liberty again 
desipotism, he naturally adopted the principles embodies 
in our Declaration of Independence, and became a steri 
republican, and continued so throughout all the violenow 
and bloodshed he ai^rwards witnessed in France — even 
to his death. His character as a military man could 
not have been foi rrjed under better leaders than W ash- 
ington and Lafayette. 

Those who condemn the French Revolutioni ^nd the 
French geneials who made Europe trembloi would do 
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well to remember where many of them derived their 
first ideaB of equality^ tbfti io alazmed the daqx^ts of thm 
Gontineat That ftaifiBl waking up wfaieh France had, 
was caused in a great measure by our stirring appeal to 
the world, arid our brave resistance to arbitrary power. 
The terri^c and protracted etrugdc that covered Europe 
with aimiesi was but the eueceBBful etrife on our ihorai 
tiausferted to^a wider and more extmded field. The 
French armies earned back with them our declaration 
of rights, and hurled it, hke a fire-brand amid the des- 
potkins i3i the Cootment. When tyrants thought to 
quench it ibiever, Ihey rushed to its defenoci and whirW 
ed it B^oifL with shouts of vengeance, till Europe shodc 
with the rising sound of arms. The French Revolution, 
with all its horrors, was the legitimate otifspring of our 
fiteiaiatioa of Independence^ working amid the rotten 
nMiacehies, and ignorance, and oppression, and despair 
of the old world ; and those philanthropists who never 
weary of binging the praises of Liberty in this land of 
peace mid plenty, show themselves but bigots, when 
they turn in disgust and homxr from her more painful 
nd revolting aspect dkere. - 

** Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
inysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear 
«li:€«rjtwseason% in the form of a foul and poisonous 
sttaka. Those who injured her during the period of 
her disguise, were forever excluded from participation in 
(he blessings she bestowed. But to those who. in spite 
of her loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her, she 
afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial 
tern which was natural to her, accompanied their steps, 
granted all their wisheF, Tilled iheir houses with wealth, 
made them nappy in love and victorious in war. Such 
a spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a 
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hateful reptile. She growls, she hisses, she stings ; but 
woe to thoMi who ia dkgust, shall venture to crush heri 
And happy tboaa wh% ha?kif dared to leoeiva her 
IB her d egt ad ed and firightM ehape, shall ai lenglk be 

rewarded by her in the time of her beauty aad her 
glory.'** 

I have made these remarks here, because Ih^ ootne 
BMire natorally undor the Aetch of Jounkm lAo dtti* 

yed his first lessons of freedom from us, and was one of 
the first and chief military leaders that helped to roll 
back the tide of aggressioa from the French bordei% 
and opened the great tragedy that ended with the eai^ 
nage of Waterioo* The marshde of Napolsan Im re* 
garded by many as so many ferocious animals let loose 
on the continental armies ; but let such, except, at least, 
Jourdan, the Qflbpring of our own KevolutkHi} and whe 
won Ub ranown m carrying out the rary pnnciplas 
Waehuigton and LafiiyetCe impfamled in hm breast 
True, where he was compelled to struggle, Liberty as- 
sumed the form of a hateful reptile, and dragged her 
sKme onor ruined altars and deserted firesides. But| 
eren there die will yet appear in her beauty, to^eer 
and to bless. 

Jourdan passed several years in the United States^ 
io that his character and principles became settled im» 
&&[ the Bfluence of our jnstitutionB, and when he 
turned to France it was natural he should enter, heart 
and soul, into the Revolution. In 1791 he commanded 
a battalion under Doumouriez, and the next year fought 
^bntvely at the battle of Jemappe. In 17da he wne 
made general of divknon, and hi October was appointed 
to take command of the army in Flanders in place of 
Houchard who bad been executed fee i|\»nt of energy ia 
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conducting the war. The Republican armies needed the 
most efficient man at their head in order to resist the coa- 
Htions, against which they were forced to contend ; and 
• Bouchard, having endangered the campaign by his tar- 
diness, was tried and unjustly executed. Jourdan, who 
a short time before at Handschoote, mounted the ene- 
my's works with the greatest intrepidity, and showed 
himself a man of energy and daring, was put in his 
place, with the most peremptory orders to attack the en- 
emy and drive them over the French borders. Young, 
untried in chief command, and fighting at the foot of 
the scaffold, he nevertheless, did not shrink from the 
task ; and at the head of a hundred thousand men, 
boldly took the field. Tlie Austrians were strongly 
posted at Wattignies, but Jourdan, obeying his orders, 
marched rapidly against them. After a severe action, 
in which he lost more than a thousand men, he was 
compelled to draw off his troops. The next day, how- 
ever, he renewed the combat. Concentrating his forces 
on the most important point, he, at daylight, moved his 
army, in three massive columns, on the enemy. The 
artillery opened with a heavy and rapid fire, but their 
steady roar could not drown the enthusiastic shouts, and 
songs of freedom with which the French soldiers rushed 
to the attack. Like the shouts of Cromwell's army, 
they fell in ominous tones on tlie enemy's lines, telling 
to the world the spirit that impelled them on. Nothing 
could resist their headlong onset ; and over the enemy's 
works, and over their ranks, the excited thousands 
went, treading dowTi every thing in their path, and 
strewing the field with six thousand bodies. 

This victory relieved Flanders, and threw a ray of 
light across the darkened prospects of the Republic. 
Jourdan was hailed as the saviour of his country, and 
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immediately summoned to Paris, to coaauli with the 
Committee of Public Safety, on future operatioos. A|* 
landing the Jacobia Society, he advanced to the tribune 
and vowed, that *^ the ewofd whkh he wore should only 

be unsli( allied to oppose tyrants, and defend the rights 
of the people." Ti i rough the influence of Bare re, 
however, he was deprived of his command, hot sooo af- 
ter was aiqpointed to die army of Moselle, and ordered 
' up to the Sambre to succor the French army there. Be 
arrived just in time to prevent an utter defeat Assu- 
ming the command of the combined forces, he crossed 
the Sambre, over which the KepubUcans, a few days 
beliMre had been driven, — advanced on Gharleroi, and 
investing the place, after a short but vigorous siege, 
compelled the garrison to capiti^te. The troops, how- 
ever, liad hardly left the gates, when the thunder of 
cannon in the distance, announced the approach of the 
Austrians, hastening up to their relief, 

Thenextday the battle of Fleuros took place* Jout* 
dan had under him between eiglity and ninety thousand 
men — the Austrians numbt red about eighty thousand* 
The Austrians commenced the atUick at daylight, moving 
forward in five massive columns, and the battle raged 
with varied success till night&ll, when theenemy retreat^ 
ed, and the French encamped on the field of victory. More 
than a hundred and liliy thousand men <li aggled in mor- 
tal coniliat from daylight till sunset, and ten thousand 
were left on the field of carnage. This was the second 
great victory of Jourdan, and it immediately placed him 
at the head of the Republican generals. Under him in 
this great and decisive Imttle, fought many of the future 
marshals, and most disLiiiiiuished generals of France. 
Bernadotte, Lefebvre, Kleber, Moreau, Soult, Chaii^. 
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pioaet, and others here exhibited those striking qualitteB 
to which they afterwards owed their elevation* 

He coQtinued to Mow up bis suooesses this, and the 
fidfewing year, but in 1796 was badly defeated at 

Wurtsburg, and was forced to make a hurried and ruin- 
ous retreat. The loss of tiiis battle, and the disasters 
that faUowedy wiped out the remembraoce of his former 
victories^ and he was recalled. Returning to Lamoges, - 
he kept aloof from public affairs till next yoar, when he 
was chosen member of the Council of Five Hundred. 
The Republican party considered him a great acquisi- 
Ikiii and he took an active part in kgisiatiTe matters 
during the sessiim. He proposed the celebmtion of the 
10th of August — gave his influence in favor of the 
measures that brought about the revolution of 18th 
Fructidor — opposed with violence the proposition of the 
Directory to interfere with the elections ; and, finally^ 
submitted a law to change tbe mode of recruiting the 
array. When this law was pasicdj Jourdau declared 
that the act decided that the Republic was eternal. 
-. in November, he was called from political strifes to 
take command of the army of tbe Danube. After 
various mancBuvree, he was at length met at Stoekach 
by the Archduke Charles, with an ami} neaily a third 
larger than his own, and after a stubborn conflict, in^ 
which the republican troops exhibited a courage worthy 
of their cause, was severcdy beaten. He strove bravely 
to arrest the disorder in his ranks, riding among them, 
and calling the soldiers, by voice and gesture, to rally 
again to the attaclc. But the defeat was complete; and 
after leaving five thousand of his bravest troops on the 
field) he was compelled to retreat precipitately tovmrds 
Prance. 

The Directory immediately appointed Massena in 
VOL. II. .17 
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> his place, and accused him of inefficiency in this cam- 
paign ; and, indeed, laid at hie door the revetses thai 
also befell Moreau, with whom he was to eo^qperate. 
To defend himself, he publbhed a " Precis des Opera- 
tions de r Arinee du Danube," in which he showed that 
the dissLstcrs were ^ owing to the ignorance and atur 
pidiiy the Directory, who did nothing but heap biuiH 
der on blunder, and was fiut bringing France U> the 
Terge of ruin. 

Being soon after re-elected to the Council of Five 
Hundred, he proposed the following as the ibrm of the 
dvic oath : I swear to oppose with all my power the 
vestoration of royalty and every oCber form of despotism 
in France.'' He already began to see whither things 
were tending, and threw in this impediment, while lie 
could, to check the first attempt that should be made 
to OTerthrow the Republic. 

During this summer, all the sessions of the legkla* 
tive bodies were stormy. Divided into tw^o great parties, 
they were engaged in perpetual wranglings, W'hile de- 
feat attended their armies abroad. Every thing was 
tending towards an explosion of some sort, unkss a 
strong hand should be found to steady the rocldag 
structure of the Republic. The prospect gicw darker 
continually, and in the autumn, France seemed on the 
eve of another, revolution. The moderates and the 
politicians were arrayed against the patriots, and a fiaroe 
conflict was kept up. 

Jourdan belonged to the patriots, who were in the mi- 
nority f aud, in order to do something to check the disor- 
ders and arouse public spirit, proposed the resoiulioa 
declaring the country in danger. This was strongly 
opposed, and the excitement running high the members 
of the clubs assembled in great numbers around the 
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deputies. It was in the midst of this confusion, the repen t 
spread (liat Bernadotte was about to put himself at the 
headoi the patriots, and excite an insurrection* It was 
on thk ooeaaloQ aluo^ that the Directory, alarmed and 
■gHtited, diamifloed him from efllce, under the form of 
an acceptance of his resignation. Tlie news uf this 
high-handed act reached the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, just as they were about to vote on Jourdan's 
ffsmjlkaikm. Alarm instalitly siezed the patriots, and it 
waa declared aloud that eome extraordinary mea^^ 
urcs were iii preparation. In the heat of the ex- 
citement caused by this announcement, Jourdan arose 
m his place, and in a atern voice exclaimed, Let us 
MFear <d die in our cturule chaira V* ^ My head shall 
Ml," rej^ied Augereau, before any outrage shall be 
cturimitted upon the national representation." The tu- 
mult increased, and before the house could be quieted, 
Ibe resolution to declare the country in danger was 
put.and lost. 

- After thn, things irent ob aft they had done before^ 

and every one was casting about for some one to arise 
and arrest the disasters abroad, and quell the tumult at 
home. Afiairs were in this state when Bonaparte re- 
turned from Egypt, and, throwing^ himself into the 
cbaes, soon showed that he was the spirit called for by 
the times. Jourdan, however, kept aloof ; and with Au- 
geieau remained at St. iJioud, while this young general 
was wresting the power from the Directory, and placing 
it in his own hands. 

But the next year, the new government being consoli* 
dated, he accepted the appointment of governor of Pied- 
moatf and, by his just and wise administration, secured 
the leepeet and obedience of the inhabitants^ and friend- 
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sliip of the king", who, sixteen years afterwards, sent 
him hid portrait set in diamonds as a token of his 
esteem. In 1812 he was called to the Coimcil of 
State and chosen senator, and the next year appoint 
ed o^er the anny of Italy. When Nap^eon became 
Emperor he was made marshal, and grand officer of the 
Legiou of Honor. At the coiiimencement of the war, 
^ m 1805, he was superseded by Massena, for Napoleon 
never had a high opinion of his military alttlitles. 

When Joseph Bonaparte was put on the throne of 
Naples, he was appointed governor under him ; and two 
years after, when the former was declared King of 
S[)nin, he joined Jiim as his major-general. He was 
present at the battle of Talavera, and gave his opinion^aa 
before remarked, against that of Victor, who masted on 
an immediate attack. Although the result sustained that 
opinion, still, had he been sufficiently prom|)t cuui ener- 
getic, he could have recovered the Ijattle as it was, and 
secured the victory. But " his glory belonged to an- 
other era;" he could not adapt himself to the new 
system of things, and k)oked ca the wond^I career 
cf Napoleon without that feverish ambition to join it, 
which characterized the otlier marshals. 

The reverses which the inefficient monarch experi- 
enced were cliarged over to him, and he was so con- 
stantly beaten that he, at length, acquired the sobriquet- 
• of the anvil" But his position was the most discour- 
aging one in which a man could well be placed. Act- 
ing* in a suboiiliiirite capacity lo one who was £t only 
to be a subordinate himself, ail his actions were crippled 
and most of his counsels disregarded. He became dis> 
couraged and disgusted ; for, while other generals were 
enjoying separate commands, he was kept as a mere 
companion to King Jojseph, for whose follies and biun- 
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ders he was held| in pubUo opioioii at least, respon* 

sible. 

Ax tiie cloee of 1809 be asked to be recaUed, and re- 
trnkng to the bosom of his family at Rotten, eakaiy ^ 
waited the issue of the gigantic efforts of the being, who 
was wieMing the destinies of Fianoe and ctf Europe. 

All his favorite schemes of a Republic had disappeared 
like a dream j and, borne away by a current he could 
not stem, he had, at last, yielded to its force, though not 
partaken <rf the pasnim or energy thai bore it on. Had 
Napoleon trusted him with fab armies, and brought 
biiii under the influence of his genius in some of his 
great campaigns, it might have been diflerent. But he 
eautiieiy neglected him, or only put him in places calr 
eulated to break the spirit of any man. 

Jourdaa remained inaocire for two years, bat in 1812, 
when- Napoleon set out on his expedition to Russia, he 
"was ordered to return to Spain in his old capacity of >v 
major-general. Here he sustained the appellation given 
him of the anvil,'' and was called to very little active 
service, except to conduct ingloiious retieate. No honer ^ 
attended his marches; no success his manoeuvres ; and, 

ovcisii^idawed by King Joseph, he scarcely ever appears 
above the surface in that last effort to hold the Penin- 
sula. Ue was present at the battle of Yittoria, in which \ 
the French army was utterly routed ; and was so hotly 
pursued, after the retreat, or mther flight commenoedp 
that he lost his marshaPs truncheon. This most sin- 
gular battle, in which the French army seemed to have 
been suddenly turned into cowardly Spaniards, gave a 
mortal blow to the prospects of Napoleon in Spain — ^for, 
although Souit was afterwards sent to restore them, he 
aehieved only trannent sucoeas. As Napiei remarks, 
there never wa^ an army so badly used by its comman^t 

17* 
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not half beaten when the flight began. 

Jourdan, after this, remained idle, and ti.x>k no part in 
^the last aUuggie of Isapoleon. On the abdication, of the 
hUl^r he gave in his adhesion to Louis XYUI., and was 
^ SiadQ Knight of St liouis. Whoft the Bern aClbe fim* 
jperoi's ftttuni from Elba reached FaiiB, ha falired to the 
country, and for some time took sides with neither 
party ; but at lenerth he came over to his old alle^ance, 
mid was giv en a seat in the Giiambor of Peers, and afk- 
foiatad to defend Beaanego* 

Soon niter the aecond restomtioai, he waa ^koed ofer 
the 7th military division, and restored to his seat in the 
Chamber of Peera 

In 1830, he gave in adhesion to Louis Philippe^ 
who, years be6Nre^ had fimght under his oomiaaBd in 
KapuhUcaii anmea; and was i^pmted by him goir- 
eraor of the Invalideg, which oOea ha eontinued to faoid 
tiil hii death m 1833. 
^ Jourdan was a good general, but not a great one j at 
feast not a great one under the system which Bonaparte 
intiodufiod^ Alk his habits of command, and modes of 
ccvidiiotiiig a. campaign or battle, wm fixed before mil- 
itary science underwent such a change under the ge- 
nius of the young Corsican. He was in advance of the 
military leaders with whom he was first brought in col- 
UnaR as csmmandar-iiHshia^ snd at Fkurus, in a 
gm4 and dociaiTe pitched battle, had proved hinraelf an 
abie general. But he could not adapt himsdif to the 
changes that were introduced. One or two import- 
ant victories usually iix certain notions in the head of 
bim who wins timOf that nothing can afterwards root 
Qttt« At laoat they give way so slovly, that he whe 
roumw a themi is bid aaidc as a man belonging to aa 
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other age. This was somewbat the case with Jourdan. 

He, as well as Moreau, could not consent to abandon 
the tactics, in the practice of which they had won their 
renown, at the first bidding of a young man, who had 
an idea he could storm through Europe. The conse- 
quence was, Moreau became at first jealous, then envi- 
outfj luid, iiiially, tiaitorous. Jourdan having more sense, 
and more patriotism, yielded to the popular feeling-, and, 
instead of being exiled, was neglected. Napoleon could 
do nothing, except with those generals who came en- 
tirely into his system, and after he became Emperor, 
he appointed no man commander-in-chief who had 
not won his right to the place, in his service. He, 
however, felt at last that he had not treated Jourdan 
fight ; and at St Helena confessed it, saying, ^ He is a 
true patriot; and that Is an answer to many things that 
bava been said against him*" 
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ES* Eaily Ufe^MazrieB the Suter-in-law of JcMepk BonAparte— Hk envy 
and TVMflon— HiB FoUy and Dtagrace at Wagmn^Electod Grown 
Prinea of Sweden Qnamih with Napoleonr-Joins the AUiea— Hia 
ChftfBcter. 

Nothing could be more lucky for the reputation of 
Marshal Bernadotte, than being elected Crown Prince 
of Sweden ; and nolhii^ could be more fortunate for 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, than the Mhm of the 

Russian expedition. Too es^otistical and self-intlnted 
to perceive great qualities in other men, a querulous 
and unmiti^1lted boaster, his career would have ended 
but aadly for himself, had he been left to pursue it as a 
Frenchman. 

Jean-Baptiste-Jules-I^ernadotti:, was born at 
^ Pau, in the Lower Pyrenees, January 26th, 1764. His 
father was a common attorney, and designed his son for 
^the same jNTofession. But at fifteen years of age, young, 
Bernadotte enlisted as a private in the royal marines 
and was sent to Corsica. The same year Bonaparte, 
then a boy of eleven years of age, left the island to en- 
ter the school of Brienne. It is not improbable that 
the vessels that bore these two youths, who were yet to 
cross each other's track so frequently in life, met in the 
passage. What actors in wiiat scenes those two chil 
dren were destined to be i Serving here two yean^ 
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^ ••nl le tke, East lodiciSi wbens^ in a m^B at Cud^lih >^ 
lore, he was wounded and taken pritoner. « 

Uu his return to France, he dcaigued lu 1( avc the 
service and prosecute the piuks^ioji of law. But beings 
promoted to the rank of sergeant it so inflamed ius 
^ovUbM ainbUioD, that he determined to remajba in thf/r 
airmy ; and from that time be steadily rose- % hie pNK 
lesmon till he bore its highest honors. ^ 

-Snoii afirr, the RevoIulioJi ImoIcc out : and in an iii^ur- 
jiection of the MarseliiBse, the colonel that had promoted 
jppung Bemadotte .was surrounded by the infuriated 
popula^j and would have been destroy^ bvii ibr flhie 
latter, who threw himself into the erowd, nnd b^c his 
harangues cahtied theii liuy and saved his benefactor. 

Becoming a iuiious Kcpubiican, he was raibed lu llie 
0tnic: of colonel, and sent to the Rhine, where he fought ^ 
'bfayoly ; and at Fleurus, so distinguished himseli^ that ^ 
he was made general of brigade. Previous to tbii^ 
however, he had, in the true aiTectation of Republicanism, 
so coiiiiiioa at tliat time, refused this very aj)[)oiiitnicnt, 
and thus, gained the credit for patriotic zeal, which h^ 
knew to be the sure road to lavor. Elevated to general 
of division, he fought gallantly during the campaign 
of 1795 and '6, on the Rhine, ahd though an unmiti- 
gated ItoListcr. and utterly iinwoitliy of conlidcnce ia 
i^s statements — espeeialiy of hiinseil and his battles^ was 
a br^ve, skilfoli and efficient officer. 

At the close of this campaign, he was . sent with 
twenty thousand roen^ detached from . the anny of 

Sambre Meuse, iuto Italy, to aid the army uikIct Bona-^- 
parte, who had just astonished Kuroj>e l»y his dcei^.s. 
At the first interview between them a mutual dislike 
ajrise. Bemadotte said to his^quarter-geneia^ 
have aeen a man. 4xf jtmnly<iiz car seten yem ot * 
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age, who MMUAM th0 «ir of one «C fiflj, aii4 lie p» 
iages any thing but goed to tho rapulilie.^ The yowg 

Bonaparte dismissed fiim more summarily, saying 
simply, " He has a French head and a Roman heart." 
He, however, placed him over the advance jj^uard in tha 
campoigii of I797| termioatiog with the &ii of Yeoice. 
At the battle of TagUameiito, with iriiidi k epeiieri^ lle 
led his division mto the river with the words, <* fMUm 
of the Rhine, the soldiers of Italy are watching your 
conduct" This stimulated them to the highest piteh 
of eathusiasip, and they plunged h^idkag into the 
etoeaai, aadnaovedmde by aide with ^ the army of Italy," 
into the fire of the enemy's batteries. 

In honor of the bravery he exhibited in this battle, 
and (lie service he rendered, lie was sent to Paris with 
the colors taken from the enemy. Ue took no part in 
the revdution of the 18th Pructidori which occurred 
■oon after; and already began to show that envy of 
Bcmaparte which caused him finaHy to disgmoe him- 
self, and well nigh ruin his fortunes. 

Being sent about this time as ambassador to Vienna, 
he, on his arrival, hung out the colors of the Republic 
Mbn hie hotel, whicheo enraged the populace that they 
lore them down, and mefaing into hia house, destroyed 
bis furniLure, and endangered his life. He immediately 
returned to Paris in anger ; and because the Directory 
did not resent the insult sufficiently, refused to serve it 
in any capacity. 

While Bonaparte was fitting out his expedition to 
Egypt, Bernadotte was paying his addresses to Made- 
moiselle Desiree Clary, dauglucr of a Marseilles raer- 
chanL She was the sister of the wife of Joseph Bona- 
parte, and fornmrly counted on her list of euitore Napo- 
leon himeeif. But the young gmral of artiUeiy being 
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fkiA «r<ihont empiflyiiMil, the &ih6r refused fak coh 
8MII *o the match; saying, ''that one Bonaparte was 
quite etioogh in the fiunily." She therefore dlimisBed 

him, and acctiptcd Bernadotte — which was about as poor 
a compiiment lo her taste aad judgmeiit as she could 
well pay. 

While Bcmaparte was in £igypt> Bernadotte was io- 
liiguiag at Paris. Being appointed Minister of War, 

his influence was thrown against the Directory, which, 
under the pretext of fearing thai he was about to excite 
aa insurrection, digniissed him, as before noticed, from 
Ikis office. He was ficst apprised of it by a note deoktfing 
that his resignation was aeeefited. Pedeetly furious at 
this summary way of disposing of him, he sat down 
and replied in bitter language, saying, " You accept a 
resignation which I have not given and demanded his 
half pay. 

When Bonaparte^ tm bis leturn, gathered around him 
faie young lieutenants, Bernadotte was one of the three <- 

who stood aloof— Jourdaii, because lie was a republican, 
Augereau, because he was a Jacobin, and Bernadotte, from 
wry^ and jealousy, and because he would take no part in 
ekivaling a man afaenre himself. But no sooner was 
the fivmer firmly established as first consul, than this 
sturdy republican became an obsequious supplicant for 
office, and obtained the appointment of counsellor of 
state, and commander-in-chief of the army of the West. ^ 
But soon after, still filled witk the idea that he was 
better afale, and mom worthy, to govern than Bonaparte, 
he mixed himself up with Moreau's oonspiraey to ov^- . 
turn him. The plot being discovered, Moreau was 
exiled, while the former was disgraced by having his 
staff dissolved and his command withdrawn. English 
biographers, with stupid pmiudftGe, assert that Bsna- 
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parte made the pretended conspiracy an excuse to hum* 
ble a general that showed too much ability. Nothing 
can be more ridicuiousy than the endless reiteratioii ot 
the charge that Napdeon^was fat a state ef PSfiii>nnf 
anxiety lest his lieutenants should be loo snoeessM, md 
therefore the moment they fulfilled his commands, dis- 
graced them. This is the more iuuUsiij ma$mueh ilitise 
same writers never w ewtj of charging him with rigoi^ 
0118 severity in his judgment, and with condegHMPg-tewi 
febuking his generals whenever they Mfed la edtee«i(ing 
his orders, even though insurmoiiii(;i:»!f' obstacles inter 
veiled. That iiciiiadottc was implicated in ilie conspi 
lacy of Pichegru and Moreau is now settled, ^Km ^tht 
confessions and documents of bis friends, wiidgl«y;ttil. 

Bonaparte, at length, beoune r^cooGiM -49^ hmk, 
liiiuagh tile mediation of Joseph s wife, tiic Risler of 
Madame Beruadotte ; and when he assiuned ti^ iJOEipe* 
srial crown, created him marshal of tbe^emifiM^ "ioid 
gave him the command of the army 
of the eighth cohort of the Legion of Bonor — a remark- 
able instance of his generosity ;in<l niai:;iianinniv. 
This same institution of Legion ot Honor, which Ber- 
uadotte now gloried in, he had opposed 4q 'ii^if60tK^ 
of state with all the dedamation peculiar 4o liisiiifcii)irP • 
In 1806 he was chosen president of the electoral col- 
lege of Vaucluse, and \Mi6 leiuiued lo the ^isenate by 
the Lower Department of thn Pyrnnftftti > ■«p[d tjio. ncTt 
^ year, after fighting bravely at Austerlil^^^>Miib^ 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, by Napoleon. Th^sk0mmmimi 
determined, by flattering the pride of this self coticei led 
and uvcibeaiiiig Gascuii, lu keep iihu ijuiet and docile. 
At the battle of Jena, however, bi^^ pride^-eanie very nipr 
securing again hia downfiOl; Wheti« 4JbMiPp^|^ 
sent taDavoust at AuerstailtHHMi meiilsniadhii&^ 
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icription of that battle — to move forward, so as to 
take the enemy in rear, at evening, after he hiineelf 
had defeated Uiem in &mif and if Bemadotta had not 
departed ior Domberg'^ to lak» his corps also ; the lat- 
ter liad uo( (irparLed, aud it was plainly his duty to 
fuiliii his last iiistr actions. As it was, he took no part 
etlh^ la the battle^of Jena or of Auerstadt, but with 
hkhsj^ndid army marched within hearing of the can- 
M i at ii i ng of boCh without rendering any assistance 
whatsoever. Napoleon sj anger at his conduct in thus 
leaving Davoust to inaintain that unequal Bght alonoi 
Ma extreme. Said he, ^'If I should send him to a 
council of war nothing could save him from being shot 
I wHi not speak to him on the subject, but I will let 
him see what I think of his cuiuluct." Bernadottej in 
his sell-conceit, lets out the motive that prevented him 
imm joining Davotist : I was [»qued," said he, " to be 
addressed in the language of authority by Davoust, but 
I did my duty. Let the Emperor accuse me if he 
plcascSj I will answer him. I am a Gascon, but he is 
still more so.'^ Constantly inMted with the idea of his 
aelf-inqporCance, he struts about, boasting that he will 
answer the Emperor if he dares upbraid him — firouder 
to have shown his independence than he would have 
been had he won a battle. 

The reflection, however, that he had taken no part 

4 itt either of those two great conflicts with which the 
world wodd ring, annoyed him excessively ; and the 
opportunity funushed him a few da\ s after, of striking 
a successful blow, was eagerly seized. Overtaking the 
Duke of Wurtemberg at Halle, he cut his army to 
l^eces, and drove him back to Magdeburg. But feiUng 

-in follow up his success as he ought, he let the greater 
part of the enemy slip through ins hugers, when, if he 

VOL. II. 18 
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had foHowed Napoleon's orders and puAfld €0| he would 
iBfe caplnrad Um wkMib 4j€ it TtKn^ togiadier wKtb Iim 
oondvct ai Aumladt, braught dowa>aMmBl^^Mig^ 

nation on him from the Emperor and it is more than pro* 
able, that, had he not been connected wilh the Bona- 
parte funily, he would have been placed where leisi^^gim 
eooade would have beea m future aa hturmlnjiiiiii ikWfi^ 
lUieuIoua. 

In 1806 he was sent iata Ihem^^iberfaeed of MaoEt- 

burg with a large force ; and though unsuccessful in his 
military operations, his administration as governor of 
FrioDia and Jutland was so mild and conciliatiiai^ -1^111; 
, he woo the esteem and good will of tha inhahitmiiai \^ . 
In 1809^ with other corps the FiiaDfih.fPi^O^^ 
was summoned from the banks of the Elbe with his 
Saxon troops, to the island of Lobau, where the forces 
were concentrating, previous to the battle of Wagrani^ 
But on the first day of the battle, both in his attacks |p. 
the hdghts of Wagram, and on the villag^of jVi^tflijiH, 
he was repulsed ; and on the second day, he met witfc^ 
still more serious discomfiture in his encounter with the 
Austrian centre. It was his troops that, in their confu- 
sion, overwhelmed the carriage of Massena. wbifilMiSb 
enraged the marshal, that he ordered his;^dp|pwpii |» 
charge them as if they had been eneiiues.n 
withstanding his defeat, Beraadotte, who never contem- 
plated himself except with the most perfect satisfaction, 
and could see nothing but glory in his^ 0WOJ9M^tioiDf^,^ifi^ 
sued, the very day after that batik^ a proclapAA9i|)||| 
his soldieni, in which he spofce in the iimwIi iiillftliiii 
e€ dbeir bravery. Said he^ Saxens I on^ day of 4^ ' 
6th of July, seven or eight thousand of you pierced the 
centre of the enemy's army, and reached Deutch Wag- 
nun, d§apite mli the effotts of J^lf^Amatmib^lf^^ 
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enemy, supported sixty pieces cf cannon ; you 
coaliaued the combat till niidaight, and bivouacked ia 
tfie middliD ctf the Acwtrian ftioee. At daybieak on the 
6th| you renewed the combat with the mne pefeeve* 
TBiice, and, in the nndst of the ravages of the enemy's 
artillery, your living columns have reriiaiiicd inuiiov- 
abie like brass. The great NapokoA was a witoese to 
youi^^iiVotiiMai he has enrolled yoa among hk bravest 
jpiiwen.- Saxons 1 the fortune of a soldier eonsists in the 
perfoiniance of Ids duties ; you have worthily performed 
yours.'^ This eulogiurn would liave applied with great 
pertinency to Macdonald and his iron column, or to Oudir 
not and hk steedy battalione, but pionounced over the 
flaxon^ troops, was the most impudent isdsehood ever nU 
tered by a L^ane man. Napoleon immediately i&sued an 
order of the day, in which he declared, that the proo- 
kmatkm of the Prince of Ponie Corvo, was contrary 
la trwihi topothifj and ionatumal hmwr^ — ^ihat <<tfie 
corps- of the Prince of Pente Oorvo did ns/ * remain 
immovable as brass,' but was the first to beat a retreat." 
This order of the day was directed to be circulated 
among the man^iab and nunistevs alone, so as not to 
dietiess the Saxon troops. 

- This, giving the lie so direct — for once, perfectly stuii* 
ned Bernadotte ; and his feathers dropped still more, 
when he founds a few days after, that his corps was dis- 
■shred, and he was disgraced firom his oominand. He 
ssugbt, again and again, a private interriew with Nap 
poleon ; but the latter steadily refused to see him, and 
the disgraced marshal returned to Paris. 

One hardly knows which to be surprised at most in 
lUs proolamation of Bernadotle-*-the fEdsehood it oxm^ 
iMned, the impudence that dare publish it, or the self* 
conceit tiiat would preguaie to distribute that praise or 
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blame which the Euiperor alone had a right to do. 
One cauDot help from getting a supreme contempt for 
Bueh a character, however mudi military ability bs majr 
at other limes exhibit 

On his retam to Paris he was appmnted by the Mio^ 
istry, to defend Antwerp from the attacks of the Enghsli, 

^ who had just lauded at Wakhareu : but no sooner did 
Napoleoa bear of the appoiDtoaent^ than heeeat Bessieres 
tosupersedehim* Soon after, Bemadotteypuhtishingsomft 
other folly, Bonaparte exiled him. Subsequently, how- 
ever, an interview looic place between them at Vicnaa, 
which allayed somewhat the anger of the emperor, and 

^Prinoe Ponte Corvo w^s restored to favor. He received 
the appmntment of governor of Rome, and was preparing 
to depai L for Italy, when the abtouudiiig news was brought 

"^him, that he w as elected Grown Prince of Sweden. 

A revolution had taken place in SwedeUi and Gus- 
^ tayus lY. was dethroned. The government was imme- 
diately placed -under the protection of Napoleon, but he 
refused to involve himself with the powers of the North 
by accepting such a trust. Efforts were then made to 
eondude an alliance between Prince Augustas^ the heir 
apparent, and some member of the Bonaparte fiunily. 
But an end was suddenly put to all expectations of this 
kind, by the death of i lie prince, who fell from his horse 
in a fit of apoplexy, while reviewing his guards. The 
throne was now open to aspirants. The states of 6we* 
den bad the power to ehoose their king, but they wished 
in their election to secure themselves against the grasp- 
ing power of Russia. Russia, on the other hand, was 
anxious to have one on the throne who would be bound 
to her^interests — ^Napoleon one who would act as a sort 
of counterpoise to the growing strength of the former: 
In thid state ol afiairs, the King of Denmark put in his 
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claiin, and endeavored to induce Bonaparte to Bup> « 
port it. But the leading men in the Idngdom were 
opposed to his appointment, as they knew it would be 

displeasing to the majority of the Swedes. In the 
midst of tbia agitation and excitement, an article ap- 
peared in the Journal des Debais^ declaring that the 
eleotifOfi of the King of Denmark would be acceptable U> 
die Emperor^ Tfa» sent consternation through Swe- 
den ; and amid other suggestions as to the niutle of 
relieving tiiemselves from embarrassment, some of the 
chieimen proposed that a French general should be elect- ^ 
edrctown-prince. The public mind naturally fell on Ber- 
nadotte, who, in 1807, had commanded the army on the 
shores of the liakiCj and by his kindness towards some 
Swodish prisoners taken in Poland, endeared himself to 
many of the inhabitants. Besides, he was regarded in 
S#sdeli as the favorite marshal of Napoleon. How 
much his gasconade while on the Baluc had to do 
with this opmion, it is impossible to tell. He was also 
the nearest relative of the Emperor, of any lame, with- 
out a throne, and U> elect him, therefore, seemed to 
secure the protection of the former, which Sweden was 
determined to have, at all hazards, for his star was then 
in the ascendant, and his strong arm was sufficient to 
protect any ally. Still, all these reasons combined 
would not, probably, have secured his election, but for 
the timely occurrence of a single mistake. The com- 
mittee of twelve, appointed to recommend a successor 
to the Diet, met, and at the first balloti the young 
prince of Augustenburg bad eleven votes, and Bema^ 
dotte one. The chances of the latter, therefore, were &r 
from being favorable ; but, previous to the day of final 
meeting, a French agent arrived, and aimounced, 
though without any authority, that the election of Ber* 

18* 
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BadoMe would meet the wishes of Napdoon. Tfaie 
eettled thequestioiialoiioeyaadliewaechcxfen. Whose 

agent this was, or by whose instigation he was seat to 
make such a declaration, does not appear. At aU 
events, the trick succeeded* 

When the resuh was annouticed to Bemadotte, iie 
referied the whde matter to NapofeoQ as hk emperor. 
The latt^ advbed him to accept, and promised hhn two 

millioiis of francs as an ouliit. English historians say, 
buwever, that he used every effort to dissuade him from 
accepting, and finally submitted with as good grace as 
pomible, and endeavored hy hk generosity and kindness 
to hind him to his interests. The picture they dmw of 
him in this affair, makes him appear in a most unen- 
viable light ; but there is only one statement necessary 
to render it all plain. If I^iapoieoa had wished to prevent 
B^nadotte from taking the crown, he had but to say it, 
and that would have ended the matter; or had he inti* 
mated to the Diet of Sweden that he never wooM coun- 
tenance tlie election, it would have been put aside. 
The sole motive of tlie Diet was to secure his good 
will and protection — while Bernadotte would as soon 
have laid his head on the hlock, as undertaken to have 
filled the Swedish throne contmry to his command. 
AH powerful as the former then was, it would liavc been 
madness to have done so without his hearty co-opera- 
tion j and it was only because he was so powerful^ that it 
was permitted hy Denmark and Rufleda. The ciown of 
Sweden was as much the gift of Napoleon to Bema- 
dotte as if he had himself placed it on his head. It m 
true he wished him still to be a subject of France, as 
Murat was ; but finding it repugnant to his ^lingS| 
withdrew his request. 
Bfffnadoao entered Stoekholm in iriumph^ snd was 
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iumoi&diately adoptad by the aged Charles XIII. as bis 
wttDf with Um BMne of Charles JUm. The old king 
being too far advanced in to take an aotif« pearl in 
mt^mm •ef^etato, (he govemmeilt of Sweden depended 

on Rernadotic uiuch as if he had alicadN been 
ifittWJQked. But wkh such a umn at the head of aiiairs, 
itwmmot to be mpecbtd that friendly relatione eould 
li^ jeanst faelvieei^ Sweden and Franceu Napoleon in- 
fl ie Ced thftt tiie^ former, as it had virtually put itself un- 
der lii-; [)rotoLtiL*a, ahuukl sh:nc hig fortuucs — and as he 
imr ihen at war with Eugiaud, immediately doee her 
podi^^iigalnei Cngftisb ships. This Bemadotte veibeed 
is^ doriin^ it became a ohoioe between a war with En^ 
land and cue witii France, and then submitted ; thoue-h 
the luiiiiiment of his cuu tract was a piece ot mockt^iy 
liHTOgghniftp English goods wene smuggied in, and a 
^ttahmditiBde kept up, so Uiat t)ie ports were realfy 
as ef wn to British tradevs as ever. Thk system of den* 
bic dcaLing^ was to scfuuc two thinQ;"s ; th(i rovciuie 
which tiade with England tumished, and peace with 
France at the eame time. The 
Skngland dkl not tnuble Swedke^ raerctiantmen, bat- let' 
tham gio^andrcome as in time ef peaces This violatioa 
of ^nn\ ihilh, and this d< i ( [ilion which was to ho ex> 
pected frora Hernadotte, exasperated iSapoleoii be>- 
ynndr bevndia^ and - bo used stem and threatening a»> 
guage temids the treacherous government. "Finding 
at last that nothing was to be gained by words, be 
i^eized on PoiiuM-ania. and treated Sweden an open 
enen)^^ thi^; completed the estrangement, and Beriia- 
di|il(*^ wnsted only for a &ivorable opportunity to all^ 
UtmOt^ wkh Roesia against France. U» hentated^ 
however^ to piovoku the deadly blow of thd man h» 
liadieameid to4ear ; and ghuiied and deiayedi and ex« 
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Russian campaia^n gave him hopes that the hour oi his 
rival's ovej iliiow had come. 

800Q aftj&r, when the gseat confederacy was ibrwed 
afaiilit tbe 6dfiiig Emperor^ ^ aaig^ied aeonsfdo* 
ttoiw place ia the confeieiioes of TiaclMiiberg; yei| 
even here, kk eelfirfi and vaki heart edH hesitated. 
With the maps, illustrating the proposed o|ieratioiis, laid 
out before him — and liourisiimg his scented w lute pocket- 
handkerchief in his band, he harangued with his usual 
pompoBUyy on the giealocv of the plans, and uttered 
flaming deeiamtions of his zeal for the cemmoti cauae--- 
yet still hung back from the coalition. He was afraid 
that the mighty genius whicli liad shaken Europe so 
long and so terribly woi^d rise superior to the disastess 
thai environed it ; and- than woe to the charily-Kiiif 
who had darad lo open his eamaon on the ranks d his 
oountrymen, and against the benefoetor who had given 
him his crown. His unbounded vanity also stepped in ; 
and if he joined the confederacy at all, he wished to be 
appoinlsd eommander-in-chief of the alhed forces. 

Bnt at length, this pompous King, this half-eharla- 
tan, half-genius, struck hands with Russia and Austria — 
the former the natural enemy of his kin^dum — and at 
the head of thirty thousand troops, marched into the 
field. A Gascon to the last, he, in order to cover his in- 
fiimy and. excuse his conduct, wrote a hypocritiGal, in^ 
pudent, and bombastic letter to Napdeon, urging him— 
though at the time in a death-struggle for his throne — 
to abandon the idea of universal dominion ; and ended 
by declaring that m hghting against him, he was espou- 
sing the caiuie of liberty against tyranny. False-heart- 
ed, and &be-tongued, he seemed to be ignorant whe» 
ha was committing an insult, or utteiing an untnith. 
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. MaMu, another traHor to Fraaeey knded at thiB 

time in Europe from the United States, and proceeded 
in) mediately to Stralsund, to have an inteniew with 
Bernadotie. The latter received him with thunders of 
adpUery, and-ali ike poinp and display becooHlig a tii^- 
iiiai|ihiwit-liago« Oordial in their hatred' of Napoleon^ 
Ihe0» ;two generals, neyortheless, ftk a fittle awkward 
when they bcgao to concert together to subdue their 
foimei master, mn] lijorch agaiast the troops they had 
90 often led to battle. , • , s . 

v . While NapoleoB was omthrowiii^ the alliee at 
Dresden, -Oodinot waa adwieing agaaiat Beniadol% 
who intercepted his route to Beriia. With a tittle 09W 
.s (n- en ty thousand men, he came upon the l^i ince K(jy;il 
at.Gcps Beereu with over a huutlred ihou&aud tioopo at 
bir.difllMiBaL With this overwbeiaiiiig force against 
UB| Ondinot, as mentiQiied hetee, was dsfeaiad with 
gmal^laufhtev. Ney, who supmeded him, shared tbe> 
tame f ite. Fhe-c victoriee, for which even the panyger^ 
ists of lieruMdotte ^nve him Imt pailial piaioc, iUied his 
mind with exUavagiuit ideas of his greatness, and he 
looind forwaid tothe overthrow of -Napoleoo, as paving 
tha^waj^ io the throne of France, to which he ooaufideiit- 
ly expected to be called. ' 

When the aiUes uKirched on l*aris, he hesitated for- 
some time to cross the iUiiue, aud look no part m ilie 
eampaiga of 1814, which ended in the capitulation of 
the Fnnch capital This his^nenda altiihuto to hia 
km 4br France^ and repugnance to appear a» an enemy 
ou the aoii ui his native country. But one- wwdd think 
that after he had hutchered the troops which once fol-* 
lowed -.iiim joyfully into batllo. auJ helptMl m oveiluiu 
tba^fownmnt thaA had fostered him, he woukl hav«» 
l^tlh^«rnptB;U> maccii on Parish . i 
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biUon, lay at eh* boUm oC hv iaACiMty; He was 

a Ira id that if lie pushed matters to extremity, it would 
interfere with his fa Lure pr(>spects, so he kept aloof 
and addressed iiiiiated proclamation to the people 
of Ffaaeey viodkatinf him oonduct Bat adther 
Fnmce aer the allM fcrnm took the ennie exalted 
▼ioere ef hie eapaeHies tlwt he hkmdtf did f nmA he re* 

turned to Sweden with only the gift of Norway in lii3 
hand, as a reward for his services in the common cause, 
and as a remuaeration for the loss of Finland which 
BuMtt had wneted ftom hie gnaip, in I818> the old 
BMBaieh dyings BemadBtilt mrtm cnmied Emg tji Swe- 
^den, with the tide of Chftfles XIY., and a few noonths 
after King of Norway also at Drontheim ; and contin- 
ued to reign as a very just and equitable monarch, 
thoii^h oonqpletety mdM: the thumb of Bnssia. He 
disd a few yeaie nacey 'attd left hk throne to hhi eon 
Oecar. To th» im, horn m 1799, Napoleon etdod ae 
godfather, and gave him his name. He married, in 
* 1823, Josephine Maximilienne, eldest daughter of Eu^ 
gene Beauh^mois, Viceroy of Italy. 

It was thought at the death of Beroadotte, that 
Prince GustavQs Yasa would make en eflbrt ibr tiie 
^fone, hot Oscar seated hinnaif qidedy hi the pbce of 
his father, and now rules as a wise and able king". 

Bernndotte has been extravagantly eulogized by his 
friends, and all his stupid jealousy and vain ambition 
tortured mto uitegrity of ehanicte r and trae patriodnn. 
The msie &ct that be oocu{ned a throne^ and was abki 
to manage wefi a eoimtry that did not require as much 
intelligence and strength of character, as to rule the state 
of New York — and still better, that he struck hands with 
the alUes, and turned agauwt the author of hia fiMrtunn^ 
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■ttd the land of his birth; have pboed him hk gteat 
ferar with the eo«iiiee ef Napoleon. Bctt had heez« 

hibited the same vanity and ridiculous self-conceit — 
enacted the same follies, and yet stood as £rm to his 
master's cause as did the other marshalsi he would iutfe 
beoB the imtt and 'fidieule of all hieterians. 

fikffi) with all hi» boaediig, he was ftrm andeooiia 
the hour of danger, and of great energy and resources 
on the battle-field. He is called a great general, but it 
ie hard to show where he merited the title. He was not 
an io&fior^ttie, it is trae, nor does his career ezhihit the 
traits ef a superior one. Hie vanity a<id sensltiYeness re- 
speetittg^he honor due him, constantly interfered with 
the operations of hib intellect ] and with his tnind divided 
between himself and the object he was after, he necessa- 
ifly committed many blunders. He was a good general, 
and wkh a little mcure mind would have been a dis- 
tinguished one. His braTeiy was proveihial to the army. 
He has been frequently known, when his men recoiled 
before a deadly fire, to throw his epaulettes among the 
anemy-^nd thus shame them into bravery. In this 
respect he resembled a fighting eocl^ of which his coun- 
taaftnoe aknost instantaneously temuMled one.' With 
round Bliarp eyes, a email hooked noee^ feeble intel- 
lectual developments, and a brusque, confident and 
pompous air ; he had all the courage of this warlike 
bird, as well as its amazing capacities iot crowing. 
Even the allies, with whom he made common cause, 
gave him the sobriquet of Charles Jean Gliarlatan«A 
Ctueralous, bombastic, vain, declamatory, and boasting, 
he so tasked the patience of Napoleon, that it required 
all his generosity of character, — ^backed by bis rela- 
tionship^ and the intercesnons of his brother's wife— 
to prefvent him fkom putting him one side, as an imprac* 
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ticable general and a ti iistlcbs friend. Yet the rebukes 
which the former someiiaies admmistered, English 
biographeiti declare grew out of envy oC Bevoadptte^ 
brilliant talents and great achievements ; while the wh? 

ity, jealousy, and envy of the latter, who could appre- 
ciate noboily but hinijsolf, and was fault-finding aiid in- 
tractable — tliey call patriotism and hatred of tyranny* 
Uia denunciations of ^fapoieon however sprung from any 
source but Republicanism. Oppoein^r iiis election as FiiBt 
Ckinsul, then taking appointment from his ImiuIs v. lien 
elected^con^ipiring airainst liis authuiiiy and iile, thea 
swearing allegiance to his throne — too it^publioatt ttt 
help place a man in power, yet &wning uppn bam 
when there— <)[>po6in£^ vehemently the establislkHient 
of the Legion of Honor, afterwards wearinfr its insignia 
with pride when bestowed on him— tleclaiunng: like an 
old Roman against the assumption of legat power by 
Napoleon, yet grasping eagerly the first crown-plsoNl 
within his reach — ^mourning over the fall of fflbarty itt 
Francr, at the cstal)Iishmcnt of tlie Empire, yet band- 
ing with tyrants to overtlnow wliai lieedom there 
was left in Europe, — he stands before the world the 
most singular republican and patriot it has averpfo-. 
duced. Quarreling with his king and equals alilm 
• — too vain and conceited to obey, yet too Fliallnw hi 
comai uid in chief —ready to .saciiiice tiie weUare ol the 
entire army in order to gratify personal, piide«--ibiea4EK- 
ing over all rules of propriety in his arrogant aUeeBtp^ 
screen his defeats — making use ci his relatieni^ip lo 
Napoleon, to be restored to favor, after In; liad i»een dis- 
eraccd, iking at his very hcaa tiie iiiunieni he 

can do it witii safety — receiving a crown ap^ a gi^aa|i 
then helping to uncrown the giw--^|tsriiig*.%ltl»)r 
words of patriotism to Fmnce, yet invadfaig^^hsr 
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overUuaing her throne, and sending a hosiiie army into 
her capital — fahe to his old fri^ads and bene&ctor, and 
cruel as the grave to the land of his hirth — traitor alike 
to his principles and the claims of gratitude ; he is 
about ad uns3^mmetrical and contemptible a character 
as one would wish to see on a throne. His panegyrists 
are welcome to their subject, and the haters of Bona- 
parte to their ally and friend. 

Still he was not a vindictive and cruel man in his 
disposition. His rapacity grew out of his love of dis- 
pkj; his ODscrapolous use of the means to ekraie 
himself out of his inordinate ambition ; and nhie-tenths 
of all his follies and quarrels, out of his boundless vanity 
and incurable self-conceit. He obtained the character 
of diarlatan among his Mends, from his love of deo 
lansatieny and great pleasure in his hearing himself har- 
angue ; in short, he was a thorough Gascon — intrepid, 
cool in the hour of danger — had some srenius — some 
talent — was very lucky ; and, either by mistake or trick, 
obtained a crown^ and took a place amid the kings of 
the earth, which has thrown a mantle over his chacsco 
ter and a dignity about his name. 

VOL. IL. 19 
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MARSHAL SUGHET. 

Bji Eii^ Oneer— Hii CMapaigiui m Spaiii— Skge of L«ridfr-StMm* 
lag of Tttagona — Tding of Montwnrti Pattlo of SagmtniiH' 
8i^fB and FViU of Yaleadft— Hv OHancter. 

It is difikuli in a single sketch to do Sachet jus- 
doe, or convey any correct idea of what he accomplish- 
ed in his military career. His qualities were rather 

solid than brilliant, and the field on which he was 
compelled to exhibit them the most unfavorable thai 
could well be |^ven him. 

Never operating on a large scale as commander of a 
corps till he was sent to Spain, he does not shine in 
the reflected glory of Napoleon's genius, and the only 
halo around his head is that which his own actions 
have made. All the other marshals were allowed, du- 
ring some part of their lives, to serve under the Em* 
peror as commanders of large bodies of men, and thus 
to distinguish themselves on those great battle-fields 
whose renown filled the world. To direct one of the 
wings of Napoleon's army in a pitched battle, or to be 
appointed by him to lead an immense column on the 
centre, with the Ini])erial Guard and the resistless cuir- 
asiers in reserve, gave opportunity for a brave, deler- 
niiued, and skillful leader to fix his fame forever. All 
felt this, and constantly sought to be near the Emperor 
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and under his immediate control Especially those in 
Spain €ameBtly wished to be recalled from a field 
where sucoesB gave little renowii, and victory no kuiels. 
The bare ikct that Suchet'e fame is not at all eclipsed 
by that of the other marshals, when he was conipelled 
to operate alone, and in most disadvantageous circum* 
stances, is the greatest evidence of his ability that can 
be given, aM the highest eneonlimi that can be passed 
on hie career. ' 

I^ia-CUBRrEL-SucHET was born at Lyons, March 
2d, 1770. His father was a silk-manufacturer, in 
moderate circumstances, and young Louis, at the age 
of twenty, entered the army as a private. Three yeam * 
after he was placed over a batfolion, and at the siege 
of Toulon first met the young Bonaparte. He dis-' 
tinguished himself at this siesre by his gallant behavior, 
arid was soon after sent to tlie army of Italy. He 
fought bravely at Loano, and, charging at the head of 
his battalion, carried off three Austrian standards. He 
served here two years before Bonaparte was appointed ' 
to the chief commaiid of ihc luniy, and then went 
through tlie glorious campaign of 1796 as chief of the 
eighteenth battalion under Massena. He fought at 
Dsgo, Lodi, and Borghetto ; composed part of the tired ^ 
army that arrived at Rivoli barely in time to save Na- 
poleon from defeat ; charged with impetuous vaior 
along the mountain slopes at Castiglione ; fought for 
three days on the dykes of Areola ; and, finally, at % 
Cerea fell severely wounded*- Before he had fairly re- 
covered, he rejoined the army, and went through the 
Venetian campaign. He w as again wounded at Tarvis, 
and at the fierce conflict of Newmarckt poured his bat- 
talions with such fury on the enemy that he was made 
chief of brigade on the spot. Here he was again 
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wounded ; and General Jouberi, under whose command 
tiie (ov^hi, did uot forget itfterwwi the jQmg Q&cer 
who had MiftY^ «o nohly. 

In 179S h^ wenl tfann^h 4b» SwiflB Cfti9pfiig9, UMhr 
Menard and Bnine, and Ihr ins bfilMavt ooiMliicf 
was made the bearer of tweiKy-three standards, takea 
ffioai iJti9 enemyi to tiie Directory. He expected to 

joiMd lo the expedition to Egyp^ hut wm sent ta 
the anny of Italy, and from thence to thai of tha 
Panube, and l»ught bmvety in the GrisoQB. Soon 
after, Joubert superseded Moreau in Italy, and Su- 
ohet was appointed chief of ins staff, ami given the 
' nMMfiiiia^ of a diviuoB. But his office as chief of staff 
aoon tenoioated— foTi at Mevi, in bis ifpeishg hattl% 
' Jbubert waa kitted and hia army defeated. 

When Bonaparte returned from Egypt, and sent 
Masseiia to (ieiioa, Suchet was placed over that wing 
,'of the army which rested on Nice. But, being sepa^ 
sated from the fonner hy the Austrian £oicee thai came 
pouring in overwhdmini nombeis thioogh the gorget 
of the Appeninee, he was unable to render thai intrepid 
general any assistance in the dreadful siege h^ en^ 
dured. 

In that ahnost bopeleos atiempt, howeyer^ to resi9i<a 
their communication — when Haaaena fSell nn the enemy 
in front and he in reu* — Sncliet led hie army intrepidly 

agaiiisL the dense masses of the Austrians. Bat, after 
a long, bloody, and useless struggle on the heights of 
Mount Giacomo^ in which he left its sid^ strewed with 
bis soldiersi he was driven back, and finally entrmbed 
himself en the Tar. Thither the Auetrlan general 
advanced ia dose puibuit, and vainly endeavored to dis- 
lodge him. In the meantime Genoa surrendered ; and 
washing to ci^oceatrate hie f(Qice% se as tOi iiisal 
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Nnpdofmf already in Ihe plaiw of Italy, lecalkd tkoila 
«|ipCMBd toSiiohel. Butnoaooinr did the latter see hii 

enemy preparing to retreai, ilian he immediately broke 
from the deieasive he had so long maintaiued, iato a 
furious ofTenstve^ and poufeiog his now elicited coiumM 
through the gorges and over the heights of the Appe- 
iiliies, fett on him m imnk and rear, and chasing the 
broken ranks over those dreary mountains, made every 
difi* and valley a bailie-iiekl ; bo that out of the eigh- 
toen thousand with which the Austrian eommander 
first advanced on him, not mere than ten thousand 

ever reached llic main army. At Savona he met Maa- 
sena with his worn and famine-struck troops ; and then 
they two together kept watch and ward on the crest 
of tike Appenines, till the shout of victory from the Md 
of Marengo came niQing ov^ their summits, animift- 
cing the overthrow of the Austrian power in Italy. 

After the treaty of Luneville he received the appoint- 
ment oi inspector-Qeneral of the in&ntry, and shortly 
ftftorwas named a member of the Legion of Honor, and^ 
the next year made governor of the Imperial Palace of 
Lacken. 

In the campaign of Austerlitz he showed himself 
worthy of a higher command than the mt he hM, 
and the next year (1806), opened the battfe of Jen^ 

for Napoleon. On tliai fbopy morning, Suchet, at the 
head of his division, and Gazan with his, stood, at 
four o^oiock) in battle array, when Napoleon came 
fidlAg along their Knee, and thus addtessed them. Sol- 
diers ! the llussian army is turned as the Austiian Wfw 
a year ago at Uhn : it no longer btruagles, but to be 
M» to retreat The corps which should permit itself 
to be broken would be dishonored^ Fear not its li^ed 
idMlty^Ppeua to tMr eharg^ &m (Kptees 4sa^ tli» 
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bayvntt" Fierce sbouto ai»wered him (nm ^axmt two 
brave divisioiM) as they panted for the oiMiet But the 

stublx)ru mist that involved every thing, prolonged the 
darkness, so that Suchet was comptUed to keep the 
iBhivering lines wailing two hours, before the ognal of 
attack waB gmm. At six o'dock, however, the order 
arrived, and he led his troops steadily and swifUy 
forward through the defiles that opened on the Prus- 
sian iiiKs, carrying every thing before him. The en- 
emy saw him approaching througii the mist, and met 
the shock with a firm and senied front : the artittety 
opened, and a rapid and heavy fire was kept up cm the 
head of his coliimnj so as to prevent it from deploying 
into the open plain. But nothing could stay his prog- 
.ie89 — the lines hent back belbre his charge, and he 
swept with his steady battalions up to the very muzzles 
of the guns, and wrenched them from the artiUerymen ^ 
and still kept pressing' forward, clearing the field, till 
the advancing army had time to pass the gorges, and 
form in battle array on fair and open ground. It was at 
this moment the fog hfted, and the undouded sun 
Ibuhed down on the two armies, revealing the position 
of each, to the other. SucheCs management of hia di- 
vision in thib engagement, showed both the mettle and 
quality of the man, and won the liighest praise from 
the Emperor. 

Two months after, he commanded the left wing of 
the anny at the battle of Pnltusk, and attaoking the 

Ptussian advanced posts, dro\ e them through the for- 
est, and sustained a long and most unequal combat, till 
Lannes arrived and relieved him. 

In 1806 the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor 
was conferred on him, and he was created Count of the 
" JBmpice. The road to the highest summit of military 
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Ikme was now open to him, and he was prepared to fol- 
low it with nil the energy, :uid skill, and daring-, which 
characterized him. But he was taken from these bril- 
Hant campaigns, and destined to operate, for the rest of 
his iife^ in a field offering but few inducements, and 
promising but small reward. He was sent into Spain 
to supercede Juiiot in the conmuuid ul the forces in 
Arragon. The latter chief had been taken sick, and 
Napoieon was glad of an excuse to remove one whose 
whole course in Portugal had been marked by rashness 
and folly. Nothing shows the sagacity of the French 
Emperor more than the correct judgment he formed of 
his generals. Here was Suchet, who had never held a 
separate command, but had fought only as general of 
division, suddenly placed at the head of a defeated 
army, and expected to restore discipline, creato re- 
sources, and make head against a powerful enemy. 
This important post was not the reward of some great 
act of valor or devotion, but the result of sound cal- 
culation. Napoleon, who had watched the young Su- 
chet from the time he fought by his side at Toulon, had 
seen how through all his career, bravery was tempered 
with prudence, im[>etuo3ity with judgment : and he kutjw 
that he was just fitted for a war, where somethiug more 
than brilliant charges and fierce fighting, was wanted. 

When Suchet took command of Junot's army, he 
found it in a most miserable, inefficient state, and the 
campaign opened with siuister omens. With little over 
eight tliousand men he issued from Saragossa, where 
Lannes had lately performed such prodigies ; and com- 
ing up with Blake posted at Alcanitz, with an army 
twelve thousand strong, boldly gave him battle. Re- 
pulsed, and forced back, he was coiiipcllcd to order a re- 
treat. A panic followed, and the whole army fied pell* 
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mell over the plain. Nothing but the cowardice of the 
Spanish troops saved him from utter ruin. This, how- 
ever, ended his defeats, and falling back to Saragossa, 
he strained every nerve to repair his loss. But bis 
troops were dispirited and murmuring, and many of 
his generals insisted on evacuating Arragon. Things 
looked dark aiuuiid liiin, but this was a fjood school 
for the young general, for it immediately brought 
out the immense but, hitherto, hidden resources he 
possessed. Becoming superior to the sympathetic in- 
fluence of general discouragement — ^firmly withstand- 
ing the coimsnls of officers who had served longer in 
the Peninsula tjian himself — rising above the dangers 
that surrounded him, he restored confidence to his sol- 
diers and officers, and by his moral courage, and calm 
and noble denieanor, succeeded, at length, in put- 
ting a cheerful countenance on affairs. He lortilied the 
city, and was placing every thing in preparation for a 
close siege, when his victorious enemy appeared before 
the walls. 

Suchet at first hesitated whether to give battle or 
retreat, but feeling it was of the last importance to hold 
Saragossa, he resolved on the latter. With only ten 
thousand men, and twelve cannon, he boldly marched 
out of the city, and drew up in battle array in presence 
of seventeen thousand victorious troops, su}>ported by a 
numerous artillery. He immediately advanced to the 
attack, and the battle soon became general ; but in the 
midst of the conflict a fierce and blinding storm arose, 
"which, for awhile, separated the combatants. A sud- 
den darkness wrapped every thing, and Suchet took ad- 
vantage of the concealment it afforded him, to armnge 
another attack ; and the moment the rain slackenedi 
he was again upon the eueiny in a furious cliarge. 
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the Spanish lines, and, after a short but sanguinaiy con- 
^ct^ he cpmi^etely routed thei»| takiog one general as t 
pnaoneTi twenty gttii% aiul several etanik of eoton, 
FoUowing up his saoceas, he pursued Blake U> B^hite, 
and attacking him, though in a strong position, utterly 
overthrew him, so that the army disbanded and fled in 
. every directioQ. With four thoueaad praeoiiers, all the 
artillery, ammuaitioo, and baggag^-wagons of the en* 
ettiy, he returned to Saragoesa, master of Arragon. 

lie immediately put forth great eiiorts to quell the 
sepacate chieJ^ that still, in small parties, infested the 
country, now meJcing sodden kruptions and now retiring 
to^heir fiisiness: — for belbre attempting to push his vio* 
tories over the borders, he wished to establish himself 
firmly where lie was, and fix a permanent basis for all 
future operations. He showed himself an able ruler aa 
well ae a good commander, and commenced his admin- 
istration, by such wise and salutary measures, that he 
won the cotHitience and good- will of the inhabitants he 
had conquered. 

In one year he put himself In a position to extend 
his conquests; and his army having been rdnfor^od 
from liirie to time, and now presenting a fernlidaUe ap- 
pearance, he took the field. After subduing some 
smaller towns, he advanced against Lereda, and sat , 
down before it in regular siege. Amid rain and the 
incessant fire of the enemy, he steadily prosecuted 
his works, till he at length mounted his battery, and 
opened a fierce fire on the place. As soon as a breach 
was effected, he determined to make an assault. In 
the night, whUe the cannoQ were stiil playing on differ- 
ent parts of the walls, the assaulting companies mount* 
ed the ramparts, and carried a part of the town \ the 
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next night, the citadel, also, after a dreadful carnage, fell 
into their hands. Ue here adopted the same mild and 
concilatory mcnimirm he had practised before with so 
much suc ces e a nd while he toned taxw sufficieiit to 
pay all the expenses of the war in Arragon, the man- 
ner in which they were collected, and the tyrannical 
lestrictions he retnored, made the burdens of the people 
toss even thaa they were under the established goTem- 
ment. 

Plaiuioo^ liis feet carefully and rirnily, making every 
step give security to the next, he advanced from place 
tojrfaoe, eonsoUdaliiigi whito he extended his power. 
No sooner had Lerida fallen than he advanced c»i IStt^ 
uinenza. After a short siege this town also fell. 

By these rapid measures and skillful movementa, 
Suchet had now a frontier weU protected agaitigt inva- 
sion iirom Oatakmia and Yalencta, and a solid basis on 
which to commence still more extensive operations. 

In Catalonia, O Donnell, with twenty lhuu6aiid men, 
still kept the French at bay« To destroy the base of 
hb operations it was necessary lo take Taragona — and 
to cut off all communication by land between Catato* 
nia and Valencia he must also reduce Tortoea. It 
was of the utmost importance to secure both of these 
objects, and Napoleon ordered Suchet to undertake the 
reduction of the latter, whito Maodonald, who com* 
roanded the army in Catalonia, was to besiege the 
former city. 

Suchet immediately set about his task, and marched 
on Torlosa. Blacdonald, however, was sluggish in his 
movements, and did not co-opemte with him as he 
riionld. In the meantime, the supplies of the latter 

began to fail, and he was exceedingly perplexed. He 
had been ordered to draw all his resources from. Arragon, 
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and within six months his army had consumed a bun- 
dred and twenty thousand sheep, and twelve hundred 
bullocks. Amid these embarrassments he showed his 
profound wisdom, not only in managing military afiairs, 
but also in the administration of governnicaL. luc^lcad 
of resorting to threat and vioience to draw forth re- 
sources from the country^ and thus both impoverish 
and embitter the population, he called the chief of the 
clergy aud (he principal men of Armgon, to his head 
c|uarters, "and, wiili their assistance, reorganized the 
whole system of internal adaiinistratiou in such a man* 
ner, that, giving his confidence to the natives, removing 
.many absurd restrictions of their industry and trade, 
and leaving the municipal power and police entirely in 
their hands, he drew forth the resources of the provinces 
in greater abundance than before. And yet witli less 
discontent, being well served and obeyed, both in matters 
of administration and police, by the Arragonese, whose 
feelings he w^as careful to soothe ; showing himself, iu 
all things, an able governor, as weU as a great com- 
mander." Indeed Suchet made the Spaniards the con* 
Vvductorsof his convoys of provisions, and acted more as 
if lie were theii lawlul and peaceful ruler, than their 
^conqueror. Had Joseph Bonaparte possessed a lithe of 
/vhis military and political ability, Spain, instead of being 
. a drag on Napoleon in the decline of his fortunes, would . 
: jisive been an efficient aid. 

At length he sat down in regular siege before Tor- 
. tosa, while Macdonald defended ail the mountain passes 
^ leading to Taragnna, to keep back the Spanish army 
nthat might, fiom that direction, advance to the relief of 
the besiesred. The place was strongly defended, both 
ihy natiure and art, and garrisoned with nine thousand 
.men. He maSe regular approaches towards the waUs^ 
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placed his guns in battery, and opening' his fire on 
the ramparts, succeeded, after ten days' hard labor, in 
eflecting a breach. When the garrison perceived this, 

they displayed a white flag. But as there were no 
other demonstrations of surrender, and the French cotn- 
mander had suspicion of treachery, he continued hif 
operations, and the next morning three white flags wtte 
displayed. The guard at the gates were still uncertimi 
what to do ; and while they were hesitatincc wlietlier tc 
surrender or not, Suchct rode up to them with his staff 
foUowed by a company of grenadkrs, and asked tbi 
commanding officer to conduct him to the goremor. 
The oflicer hesitated a moment, and then, advised by 
those about him not to obey» was about to fire, when 
Suchet boldly threatened them with mihtary execution 
if they did not instantly submit In the meantime, 
^the grenadiers entered the gate, and aH was over. A 
hundred piece? ol artillery, ten thousand muskets, and 
immense magazines, fell into the hands of the victors. 

This constant and great success so pleased Napoleon, 
that he immediately took seventeen thousand men from 
the army of Macdonald, and attached them to that of 
Snchet ; thus increasing it to forty-two tiiousand, and 
called it the army of Arragon. A part of Gatalcmia, 
however, was embraced in its operations, and the si^ 
of Taragona committed to it This was a wise stroke 
of policy, for it took out of Macduaald's hands the most 
important part of Catalonia, and gave it to the latter, . 
who was better fitted, both by disposition and talent, to 
carry on the kind of war it was necessary to wage. 
Macdonald'was too slow and formal in hie movements, 
and in waiting to deUver some henvy l>]ow, was worn 
out and exhausted by the small though constant efforts 

the enemy. • a^«5^<li^|. 
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Suchet had now been two years in Spain, and his 
whole career marked by uninterrupted success. Sur- 
Yowided with obstacfoi — ^in the midst of a bxtttUe ooun- 
try — ^hemmed in by a atili wicoiiquered territory, he 
had, by his vigor and skill as a j^neral, fixed himself 
^rmly in Arragon ; and by his wisdom and prudence aa 
a civil ruler, subdued tho hoBtiiity of the iahabttaiitf^ 
and lecimd the oo-opeiatioQ efos of his enemiest But 
his labw had scarcely beguiiy and nowhere does the 
greatness of his talenU^ siiine eut with more lustre thau 
in the 

BXSaE OP TARAOONie. 

This place divided into an upper and lower towii| 
with one side resting on the sea^ and the other standing 
amid inaecesdble looks, was deemed by the garrison 
impregnabie. The lower town was down in the plain, 
and di\i(led fioiii the upper by a strong rampart; while 
around both stretched a massive wall) protected by a 
lineof strong redoubts^ and covered by the fire of an 
English fleet which occupied the harbor* On one side 
only could the place be approached with aay hope of 
succ^, and that was in the plain around the lower 
town. But here were strong artifidai defences^ while 
the fort of Oliyo commanded all the open qpace m 
which the besieging army must operate. 

The relative strength of the forces, changed from 
time to time, but the average proportion was fourteen 
Ihousand French against seventeaoi thousand Spaniards^ 
without counting with the latter the inhalntants of the 
place. This was desperate odds, but luade still greater 
by the British iieet in the bay, as well as by a Spanish 
army of. fourteea thousand iiien|> which wae makaig 
VOL. II. 20 
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pfiepaialioDstomiietliesi^. An oidiiiary man would 
have sunk under theee difficnitiea and abandoned the 
unequal eontest, but H wae m Bueh orises that Sochet 

exhiltiied his great resources. Careful, prudent, and 
safe iu ail im pians, he nevertheless deierniiued to per- 
net in the nege. The suhjugatioa of the f^ace wae of 
the utmoet importanee^ involvuig the eucoeas of all fa* 
ture operations, both In Catidonia and Valencia, and he 
resolved to effect it, or perish before the wall?. 

At length, all things being ready, he moved his sn^ 
hut reeolute army forward ; and, on the 4th of May, in- 
vested that part of the town between Fort Olivo and 
the sea. In doing this, faowever^ the guns from the 
fort and from the English ships played upon his troops, 
massed in the open field, with such precision that two 
hundred men before night The next day the 
garrison made a sally, hut were repulsed, and Suchet 
closed with a firmer cotl around the walls. His ranks, 
however, were battered so incessantly, and his troops so 
severely galled by the guns from Fort Olivo, that he 
determined, after a fortnight of severe toil and constant 
exposure of his men to the enemy^s fire, to concentrate 
all his force against it alone. Fourteen thousand men, 
or a uuiiiber equal to his entire army, defended it, pro- 
tected by heavy cannon and high walls, yet his reeoin- 
tion was irrevocably taken. 
He broke ground before the fori on the 2l9t, but so 

. great were the difficulties that opposed him in advancing 
his trenches, and so severe the fire to which lie wns 
subjected, that a week had been wasted before he could 
bring a single cannon to bear with any force on the 

' walk. On the 88th, however, thirteen guns, which 
had been dragged over the rocks amid a perfect tem- 
pest of grape-shot, opened a fierce fire upon them, and, 
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'thundering aU that day and niglit and next day, linally 
effected a breach, though not sufficiently low to atiford 
much hope for success in an assaiilt 

But Suchet^s position was every day beooming more 
critieaL His men were oonstandy ^iing before the 
plunging fire from the fortress, and \m forces gradually 
"weakemng beneath the repeated sorties of the garrisoUi 
while an army equal to bis own was daily threatening 
him in tlie rear. 'On the evening of the 29th, therefore, 
he ordered an assault to be made, and, forming two 
cc^umns of attack, passed along their ranks and ad< 
dressed them in words of encouragement, telling them 
*every thing rested on their bravery and suooess. The 
night was dark, and the garrison was not expecting 
any serious movement, as not one of their guns had 
•yet been silenced. Four cannon were tired as the 
signal for the assault, and in a moment all the drums 
were beat, and the whole French line, with deafen- 
ing shouts, and amid a general discharge of musketry, 
advanced at once from all quarters against the wall??, 
ill order to distract the attention of the besieged from 
the real point of attack. The Spaniards, alarmed by 
• this general onset, and unable in the darkness to see 
the asjsailants, opened a fiiriouri fire around the entire 
ramparts. Nothing could exceed the spectacle Tarago- 
na at that moment presented ; — the rocky heights in the 
rear stood revealed in a lurid light, the ramparts were 
covered with llanu", :iud the whole town flashed up in 
the surrounding gloom, as if wrapped m a sudden con- 
tflagration. This wild uproar roused up the English 
fleet, and a fierce cannonade opened also from the ships, 
and blazing projectiles crossed in huge semicircles over 
the French army. Amid this confusion and icrioi j and 
amid the thunder of four hundred cannon on the ram- 
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parte, to which the dbCaiH Englfeh gutis sMsd tMr 

heavy accoiiipamiiient, those two cohunns advanced 
swiftly and steadily to tlie aeaault. Une coiuma ^ai- 
bl6d in tho dark AgainBi some Spabuh ttoopB tdvalising 
to succor the fort, and becoming mingled with tlMI^-a 
part, in the general confusion, entered the town-. The 
pmicipdl colutaa, which wna Ucstined iui ihc Utisch, 
found, whenlhey readied the ditch, thm their -eciUiiQg- 
ladders were too short, for it was fitteeft fdet la die 
bottom. In the meantime, the whole f«mt muk weit 
down heUnv tlie plunging fire from t!ic rain[Ku ts, ^ukI 
the remainder were about giving way, wliea Vaccani, 
the Italian historian, beating down the paling that 
blocked the entrance to an old aquedua that p ai N^oJ 
into the town — mounted the narrow bridge, followed by 
the Ilalutn grenaaierii, aiid thus dc-i * ndcd into 

ditch, and, rushing furiously through lite breach, CiVtir* 
ed the fort. '; r * 

In the morning the walls and ditches preseMediia 
most melancholy spectacle. They were covered with 
blood \ while bodies, mangled by the heavy shot, lay 
in confused heafxi at their base^ and were scattered 
aiound on the rocks as for as the eye could readi. 
Suclict asked fur a suspension of arms, that he might 
bury his dead, for the ground on wliicli they lay was 
too rocky to admit of graves* This humane request 
was denied, and he was compelled to gather the two 
hundred of his men who had ikiien in the assault into 
huge piles, and burn theuj. The smoke and stench 
from these burning bodies arose on the morning air, 
canying heavenward a fearful testimony of the honcM 
of war. 

Fort Olivo was taken ; but this was onl\ a stepping- 
■tone to the reduotioa of the place. Suchet's iabo^ 
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had only commence J, the wei^^ht and terroi of the 
struggle had yet to come, and, witiiout any delay, he 
continued to urge forward his works. Amid constant 
sorties, and under a heavy and commandinf fire from 
the upper and lower town, which constantly carried 
away his men, he pressed the attack so vigorously that 
every day he gained some new advantage over the 
enemy. Under a constant shower of halls and grape* 
shot, that smote every moment over the spot on which 
the workmen were engaged, he still steadily advanced 
his parallels. It was one incessant roar and ilash above 
the soldiers, yet they dug and toiled away as calmly as 
if in the peaceful field. 

Thus the siege went on for nineteen days, after Fort 
Olivo was taken ; till at length fifty-four gims were 
hrought to bear on the enemy's batteries. But the 
metal of the besieged was too heavy for them, and they 
gradually became silent In the meantime the English 
gun-boats had become effective, and sailing up the bay, 
began to pour their destructive fire on tlie besiegers. 
The Spanish army, so long expected, also, now made its 
appearance, and dangers began to thicken still darker 
around the French commander. Sending off, however, 
for a leinloiceiiient of three thousand men, he was able 
to beat off and disperse the enemy, without abandoning 
for a moment the siege. Twenty-three days had now 
elapsed since the storming of the fort, and Suchet re- 
solved to make an attempt to carry the lower town also 
by assault. His cannon, after the first disaster, had gra- 
dually overcome and silenced those of the besieged, and 
opened three narrow breaches in the bastions. Through 
these he ordered fifteen hundred grenadiers to charge, 
seconded by a strong stoiining party to repel all assist- 
ance firom the upper town. At seven o'clock, at the 

20* 
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discharge of £our bomba^ the brave grenadiers rushed 
r&rward. In a moment the walls were covered with 

. men, and the carnage became dreadful ; but after an 
hour's desperate fighliiig, the besieged were driven back, 
and the assailants swarmed through the town with 
«hoot8 of victory. During this breatbtleas and sangui- 
nary struggle, the English fleet kept up an incessant 
cannonaUuig on the Fiencli — the thunder and flash of 
their guns through the gloom heightening inconceivably 
the effect of the scene, while to crown ail, the ware- 
houses on the harbor took fire, and burned with sudi 
fierceness that the ships in port cut their caUes and 
stood out to sea." 

But no soouer was tiie town carried, and the troops 
rallied, than the soldiers were set to work ; and befove 
the garrison in the upper town could recover, their con- 
fusion, were again hidden in their trenches,- digging 
steadily forward towards the walls. 

Suchet had lost over three thousand men, and still 
the upper town was untouched. Forty-eight days of 
incessant toil and fighting had passed, and now just as 
hope began tu dawn on his efibrts, nearly two thousand 
British soldiers from Cadiz entered the bay, while the 
Spanish army landward again advanced to succor the 
city. As the besieged saw those troops step ashore they 
sent up a shout of joy ; but fortunately for Suchet the 
English officers thought the town could not be held, as 
the walls were fast crumbHng before the heavy batteries, 
and withdrew entirely from the contest Tlie Span- 
iards were easily repulsed, and t!ie works again pressed 
with redoubled vigor. Still Suchet's position was peril- 
ous in the extreme. He had made four different as- 
saults — lost one-flfth of his entire army, and exhausted 
liis men by the labor which the immense works de* 
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'demaDdecL But the wall which now MpaiaUd tho 
eneroj fiom him had no ditch at its base to embariaai 

the columns of attack, and the cannon were playing 
within mub'ket-sbot of the ramparts. A hedge of aloes, 
however, at the base, presented a strong obstade, and 
came yary near pieTUtiag the aoeoeae of the storming 
party. 

At length breaches being made m the walls, Suchet 
prepared to make a i&nal assault on the upper town. 
But aa the prospecta grew darker around the beseiged 
their energy seemed redoubled^ and their preparations 
to resist this last effort were of the most formidable 
kind. Three battalions crowded the breaches, support- 
ed by strong reserves^ while heavy barricades were 
etretched across every street, to arrest the enemy the 
moment he should enter. In the meantime such a ter* 
rible fire was kept up froiu the lainparts that the para- 
pets of the French trenches were shot away, and the 
gunners^ uncovered, stood in full view, a certain mark 
for the enemy's bullets. They fdil, one after another, 
in their footsteps — yet still others sternly stepped in their 
places, while the excitement, and the wish to close in the 
last mortal struggle, became so intense on both sideii, 
thai the soldiers shook their muskets at each other, and 
shouted forth defiance in the midst of the balls that 

smote llicin down. 

At length the signal for the assault was given, and 
the maddened columns rushed forward. An open space 
of more than twenty rods was to be crossed before the 
wall was reached, and as the assailants emerged on this, 
a plunging fire received them, crushing them to the 
earth with frightful rapidity. Pressing sternly on, how- 
ever, they came to the afoe trees, which stood within 
five rods of the walla, when they were oompeUod to 

I 
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turn one side for a passage. This, together with the 
destructive fire before which they stood uncovered, 
threw the column into confusion, and it was just begin- 
ing to break and fiy, when an Itahan soldier named 
Biaiichini, who had at his own request been allowed to 
join the forlorn hope, cooly stepped from the ranks, and 
bidding his cumrades follow him, began all alone to 
ascend the breach. Dressed in white from head to foot, 
he looked more like a being fvom the unseen world 
than a living man, as he glided onward, and silently 
and steadily ascended the wall. Regardless of the vol- 
lies of musketry that smote his breast, apparently un- 
conscious of the blood that was bursting in streams 
from eveiy part of his body, he kept sternly on till he 
reached the lop, and then fell dead. The French sol- 
diers stopped and gazed with astonishment, almost 
with awe, on that solitary white figure, as it fearlessly 
strode into the breach, and then with a shout that rent 
the air, rushed after him. The breach was won — the 
Spanish troops overthrown, and amid shouts of victory, 
and cries of despair, and yells of execration, the French 
thousands went pouring in — and forming into columns 
of attack, dashed into the barricaded streets, and over- 
coming all resistance, swept like a devastating flood 
through the town. Some of the inhabitants rushed 
through the farther gate, others streamed over the ram- 
parts, making for the sea ; otliers still, driven to despair, 
flung themselves from the rocks. Still thousands were 
left behind, and on these the infuriated soldiery fell in 
brutal ferocity, and aged men and women, the young, 
the l>eautiful, and the helpless, were butchered without 
mercy. The most pitiful cries, and agonizing shrieks 
and prayers for mercy, pierced the heavens on every 
Bide. But the maddened troops, hardened against every 
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H was immmi flash thiough the streets, which 
were literally inuiidiiled with blood. The officers put 
foLih every elioi l lo «tay the loassacre, but the passioug 
of tl|0M«|DiUm9 had Hour brokea 0T«f ali bouiidBi and 
tUngf OEHdd arrest them. For- nearly two months hady 
d»e]F been shot at and taunted by tht'. uili^hiianu,, :tii(l 
»o\v their hour of levtuge had cuHiti, and, reckle?*? nlike 
al^altfapor resty they moved in terror through the darki 
miB. fiefoce morning dawned on the appalling spee* 
ImI^*^ CAetuoiMtwiatchad beings had been biAteheiaA 

ill cold bluud. 

f^.A cksf' sacked presents one of the mmi ^igktiui 
aaiiMa^lhia slahned and depraved earth oi om aver 6Zy 
faMtft^ U is the cnlmigiatiffig act of hunum ferooit|F and ^ 
pitiless cruelty. 

Taragona was won, and lliough Suciiet mourned 
over the violence that .had stained his triumph, he could 
nol hoi ra)oioa at the eaoeeasfol termination of hie kxig 
toib, and his happy deliveranee from the daogeiB dmi 
threatened every hour to swallow liim up. 

Still his labors had not terminated, and in a few 
faawm after the eily kii baa. troepa warn again in ma* 
tbn. The amy that threatened so frequently to laian 
the siege of Taragona was overtaken at Villa Nueva, 
and fifteen hundred made prisoners. The whole couu- 
trjF was thrown into consternation, and the Spanish 
tioope that so long defended Calabnia, were fieehig in 
erery dheetion fe safely^ Suehet mafched eageily 
forward ; for, added to the consciousness that he had 
acted worthy of the trust committed to him, he here 
received despatches from Napoleon creating htm mar- 
shal of the empire. He at length came up to Hone-, 
j^enai, uito whicii ^nie of the fugitives had cast thsMr 
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Mlm, ctntming the pkiee ImprognaUe. lucked, it 
seemed eo^ for the mmpart on the tep wee one of ihm 

Btroagest fortresses in tliat pari of Spain. Situated on 
a high mountain, surrounded by rocks, and approach- 
eUe only by winding pethe that were protected by 
hotterieei H bade deiaiice to all attacks* There wae no 
ibothiM for an army, and the imgfdar, rocky, and 
isolated height looked, as Suchet naid. " like the skel- 
eton of a mountain." Still the daring marshal poured 
his troops over the rocks, and along the paths, and de- 
spite the Aeice fiie kept ap by the enemy, succeeded a 
f carrying it 

He next advanced towards Valencia — prosecutinsf fcie 
war of sieges with astonishing success, and in Septem* 
her sat down before Saguntum, and opened his batt»>. 
rles on the place. Finding it would be tkom woik to. 
redooe the city by regidar approaches, he determined 
to carry it by escalade. Failinef in his attempt, he 
erected other batteries, and, after eliecting a breach, 
made another assault, and was again baffled* After 
theee two repulses, his situation became extremely peril* 
oas ; for Mocked in by the>nemy\i fo rt us s sco ■ h is com* 
rnuiiicationsallcnt otl or interrupted, and a fortified town 
beibre him defended by a strong garrison ; his destruc- 
tion seemed an easy matter to acoomfdlsh. But in this 
painful dilemma^ Blake, ihe commander of the Spanish 
army, kindly came to his relief. Trusting to his supe- 
rior force, the latter resolved to march from Valencia, 
and raise the siege of SaguQtiun, or decide the fate of 
the city by a fitir fight in an open field. With twen- 
ty-fiye thousand men he approached the place, and 
Suchet, with seventeen thousand, joyfully advanced to 
meet hirn. At ei?ht in the morning, the battle of Sa- 
gtmtura commenced. The Spaniards, trusting to their. 
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fuperkHT numbeni, rushed bokUy to the attack. Suo 
Qeasfol mt fint, the inhabitants and garriaoa of the city, 
who crowded the ramparts, thought the hour of their 

deliverance iiad ronie, and waved their caps and hand- 
kerchiefs in the air, and siiouted victory in the niidst of 
the ^e of the cannon which were playing furiously ea 
tbe wftfls.- Indeed^ it began to look dark around the 
French Bftarshal, for his effort to arrest the first success 
of the enemy had only added to it and the excited Span- 
iards^ victorious at all points, were pressing witli loud 
■bouts over the field. In this critical moment, when 
an seemed lost, Suchet showed that, with all his pro- 
deuce and calculation, in an emergency, he was prompt 
and deadly as a thunderluilt. Galloping to his reserve 
cuirassiers, his now last remaiaing hope, he ro<le among 
them, rousing their courage by words of enthusiasm 
and bravery, and putting himself at their head, sounded 
the chait^e. Just then a ball pierced his shoulder, but 
all heedless of the wound, he continued to ride at the 
head of his brave cuirassiers. March, trot, canter,'' 
fell in quick succession from his hps, and that terrible 
body of horse came rushing over the field as if k knew 
it carried the fate of the battle in its charge. The in- 
fantry gave way before those fierce riders, or were 
trampled under foot; the cavalry sunk under their 
onset; and, amid the ckee vollies of musketry, and 
through the fire of the artillery, they bore steadily down 
on the Spanish centre. At this moment they presented 
a magnificent spectacle. The close packed hehnets 
glittered in the sun ; their flashing sabres made a daz- 
zling line of light above them, as in perfect order theT 
black and thundering squadmns swept onward to the. 
final shock. iSuchet still rode at their head, and pour-- 
hag his own stern resolution into their hearts, broke with 
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resistless fury through the eoemy's centre, aod sbout^ 
the victory. 

^ This settled the fitte ef Safuatum, aad g&ve Sacheft 
a permanent foottog in Valencia. Net thinking him* 

bcll, iiuw e\ er, sufficiently strong to besiege the city of 
Yalencia, a» Blake sliil iiad au army a thu d laig-er than 
hk own, and the place oftntgiged a sUong garrison, to- 
gether with a hundred and fifty tbeusand inhabitants; 
he sent te Napoleon Ibr reinforcements. 

But, in Uvo months after the battle of Saguntum, 
his army was before the town; and the governor had 
been summoned to surrender. Blake, with bis large 
armj, endeavored to stimulate tihe gqurrison to a biave 
defence, but the courage of the soUiers was hroken, 
for the i-'rencli coimuaudci- liad taken every city he 
had attacked ; loi tresses, and walls, and rocky heights 
seemed to present no impediment to his. victorious 
troops. 

Without waiting to make regular approaches, the 

latter, m utter contempt of his advcisaiy, swept with 
his army around the entire city, and extending his linea 
over a space fifteen miles in circumference, beat back 
all the outposts, and began to bombard the place. In 
the meantime Blake, at the head of fifteen tbousaadl 
men, undertook to cut his way thruugh tiie IVench 
army, but, after a sliort struggle, was driven back with- 
in the walls. He then offered to capitulate on certain 
conditions. These were sternly rejected ; and he was 
finally compelled to surren^r at discretion. 

By this glorious victory Suchet got possession of one 
of the richest cities in Spain — made sixteen thousand 
prisoners of the best troops of the army — took nearly 
four hundred pieces of cannon — thirty thousand stand 
of arms — ^inmiense military stores, and laid at his &et 
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one of the finest provinces of the Peninsula. Instead 
of drawing resources from abroad, for bis own troopSi he 
was now able to f urnisb them abundantly to the other 
portions of the arm} . In reward for his great services, 
Napoleon created him Duke of Albufera, wilii the inves- ' 
titure of all its rich (loioains. 

Having Ibi tiHed hnnself at every point, and furnished 
a solid basis k| Catalonia and Valencia to all his iutim 
opotations, he the next year resumed the ofllensive — but 
his after-career, to the downfall of Bonapiii lC; pi emen is no 
striking leatiires. The defeat of Marmont at Salaman- 
ca darkened the prospects of the French cause in Spain^ 
yet still Suchet held firm his conquered provinces : but 
the battle of Yittoria completed the ruin, and made all 
his conquests comparatively worthless. With a heavy 
'heart he was compelled to retire behind the Ebro ; and, 
though deleating the English in some minor combats, 
his army took no impc^nt part in the afiternstruggles. 
Napoleon was endeavoring to drive back the allies from 
France, and the greni conflict in the Peninsula, was 
between WellingLuii and Soiilt. 

After the abdication of the Emperor, Suchet received 
King Ferdinandi and conducted him to the Spanish 
army; and then, handing over hie authority to the 
Duke of Angouleme, bade farewell to the brave troops 
he was no longer permitted to command. Made peer of 
France by Louis XVIIL, and governor of the fifth 
military division at Strasburg, he remained at the latter 
place till the return of Napoleon. He continued firm to 
the loyal cause Liil the king left France, and then, find- 
ing the tide of public opinion too strong to be resisted, ^ 
hastened to Paris, and gave in his adhesion to Bona- 
parte. Placed over the army of the Alps, consbtmg of 
only ten thousand men, he defeated the Pledmontese 
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and afterwards the Austrian^. Ijut the advance of the 
main Austrian ainiy, of a iiumlied thousand men, coni- 
pelied him to retreat to Lyons. Surrendering the city 
on honoral^e teniiSy he went down with the mighty 
^ genius for whom he bad combatted so long and so 
bravely. 

On the second restoration he was deprived of his 
eiTiit though he was permitted to retain his military 
honors. In 1822, however, he was restored to the peer- 
^ age, but died, four years after, in Marseilles, at the age 

of fifty-six. 

Suchet was one of those well-balanced characters 
which is known more by what it accomplishes than 
by any striking feature it exhibits* There was less 
personality in his achievements than in those of such 
men as ]^dui;u, and Lannes, and Junot, because his 
inieiiect had more to do with his success than his arms. 

Destined to act in a field more unfavourable to his 
fame than any other in Europe, he, nevertheless, mc- 
oeeded in placing himself among the first military lead- 
ers of his time. Spain w^as a sort of graduated .scale 
which tested the altitude and real strength of every gen- 
eral who commanded in it ; and of all the marshals who, 
£rom time to time directed the French armies there^ 
Massena, Soult, and Suchet abne stood the test ; while 
of the English leaders Wellington was the only one that 
exhibited the higher qualities of a great military chieftain. 

Suchet was a noble man, both intellectually oiid 
" morally. With a mind that grasped the most extensive 
plans, and yet lost sight of none of the details necessary 
to success, he also had a heart that delighted to bestow 
blessings the moment stern duty allowed him to sheathe 
the sword of war. 

GautiotiB 4nd prudent in his plans, he wb» sudden 
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Itful terrible iu their execution. Ha was impetuous 
Wi^ot being rath) and lapid without being hasty. Ha 
aakulatad hb blow before he made it, but it was a ihvab' 

derbolt when it fell. His mind was so perfectly balan- 
ced that he never exhibits obstinacy in carrying out a 
&vorite plan, so common to one-sided men of Strang 
chamlen Graduating itself to oircumstaiieesi it was 
aasefiil OS faouSong, tardy or swift, as Iha case do* 
nianded. In one respect he resciubled Napoleon — he 
knew when to abandon a minor for a greater good.x^ 
This was one great secret of Bonaparte's success in his 
first caiepaiga in Italy, Flinging from him ona advanh 
tage to gain a better, and relinquishing one conquest 
to secure a giealeij he kept liis forces constantly so con- 
centrated that he could at any time bring his whole 
power to bear on a single point. This is indispensable 
to success with a small force arrayed against a great 
one, and it was a remarkable characteristic of Suchet^s 
career in Spain. This seems noL sosuikiiig a quality at 
first sight, but it is one of the rarest possessed by any man. 

The campaigns of Suchet in Spain will always re- 
main among the most wonderful of military achieve^ 
ments. With a small force— in the midst of a hostile^ 
territory, compelled to carry on a guerilla war with sepa- 
rate chiefs — a regular campaign with a larsre army, 
and at the same time, reduce fortresses, assault cities, 
and administer the government of conquered provinces—* 
be brought to the task before him a mental resource 
which stamps him the great man. 

Amid the moisi overwliehiiing difficulties, and pressed 
constantly by superior force, he did not remain on the 
defensive, but steadily advanced from one victory to 
another — now fighting the enemy in the open field, and 
now planting lii^ cannon against strongly-fortified 
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citiecH-till, at length, Arragon, Catalonia, and Yaknciay 
lay at hsa feet, and his Cask ia the Fdiuiisuia mm noblj 
accompliahad. Uniling the pcofomidest military ecieiifia 
with the greatest personal bravery, the highest prac- 
tical power with the nioet skilful theories, he planne<£ 
and executed every military movement with extraord^ 
nary precisloa and success. He broi^ht the same pow^ 
eiftil mind to the administration of civil aflhirsf and not 
only conquered the provinces, but governed them with 
an ability that exhibits a breadth of character and ex- 
tent of knowledge possessed by lew of those stem lead • 
eis whom Napoleen clustered around his throne. 
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MARHHAT. PONLLTOWSKI. 

Bis efforts under Koeciusko to mvB hii Gountxy— Appointed JfiaMer «f 
State in the Grand DwAkjof Warsaw — ^Joins Napoleon in his lavanoB 
of Russia— His Last Straggle at iMpmer^Ujm Tngical Death and lift* 
posing Funeial— His Chanfcter. 

I INTRODUCE a short sketch of Poaiatowski, for the 
same reason I did one of Brune, simply to make the 
gallery of marshals complete. Tfaoogh his life and batr 
Iks woidd make a volume by itself, still he dees not oo* 
cupy a prominent part, iii the history of the Preach 
Empire, nor form one of the chief characters in the 
great iNapideonic drama. 

Joseph Poniatowski was bom at Warsaw in 1763 ^ 
d uMe parents. Eleven years aflter lus buth. In 1774| 
Stanislaus his uncle ascended the throne of Poland, and . 
the family received the title of prince. He first appears 
on the stage of action in 1794, just before the final par- 
tition of Poland. This unhappy iepublic» which iW- 
idenc^ from some inscrutable designs of its own, has al- 
lowed to be trampled under foot, and blotted out from 
the map of nations by tyrants, as no other country ever 
before hsis been ; was destined to see its final overthrow 
under the brnvey noble-hearted^ and patriotic Kosciusko. 
Divided and partioned off in 1772 by the two Imperial 
robbers who sat on the thrones of Russia and Austria, 
and re^vided in 1793 by Russia and Prussia, the cup 
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of her •uflbnng seemed Mi The royal pluodereiv 
kepi two inunenee arniiee marohing over her tenilory, 

to take care of the rich booty that already began to 
burn in their hands; uiitil. at Icii^th, the energy and 
courage of despair, took the place ot submission^ and a 
^ devoted bond of patriots, maddened by the iojuBtioe and 
ouliage every where oommitted, raeolved to save their 
oountry, or perish in the effort Kosciusko, a name 
whicii can never be spoken in an American assembly, 
without fMHff4i"g a thrill of emotion through every 
hiarty wae cfaeeen thnr leader. Thk patriot and war- 
ihir Ittd just seen a band of freemen hurl from their 
necks the yoke of oppression, which a tyrannical 
power sought to fasten there ; and, side by side with 
their chieftans, had nobly struggled in their cause* 
With joy he bad witnessed the triuniph of freedom on 
these siMves, and then, when his work was done, sfaeathr 
ed his sword, and with a sad heart tnmed his footstep* 
towards ui] happy Poland. When the war-cry was 
shouted from the streets of Warsaw, and he was de-* 
dared the leader of the patiiols^ he knew.it was a 
dieadfuL strnggfe in which he was to engage^ But ha 
had Isamed from the success of our almost hopeless 

struggle to have faitli in the power of Right; and 
firmly stepped before the little band that had nobly 
thrown themselves between their country and the ar- 
mies of two powerful despots* ■ 
Fonlatowski took command of one of the divisions in 
."^ Kosciuskos army, akhoui^h in 1792 the latter served as 
major-general under him in his expedition against the 
BuBsians and during the short but sanguinary struggle 
Aal foBowedy exhibited that valor which afterwards 
woo tho highest praise from Napoleon. The Poks^ 
though at Ikst successful, were finally utterly routed at 
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Mactejowice, and Kosciusko covered with wounds wa« v 
taken prisoner. P<»tatowski then fled to Warsaw, deter- / 

mined to defend it to the last : — thither also the Russian 
thousands swarmed, with the pitiless Suwarrow at their 
head. Tlie Poles in Praga, on the otiier side of the 
river, fortified themselves, and planted a hundred cannon 
BO as to sweep the hridge of the Vistula ; but the indom- 
itahled Russian hurled his massive columns in such 
strength on the patriots that in spite of their utmost 
endeavors they were rolled back towards the river. 
Forced in a confused crowd on the bridge^ they cruehed 
the yidding structure under their feet, and were pr^ 
cipitated headlong into the stream. 

Warsaw shrieked in dismay and ansruish, as she saw 
her brave sons cut oO' from her protecting walls — the 
river ran blood, and amid the ^mes of the burning 
bouses, and cries of despair, Suwarrow raged with his 
bloodhounds amid the defenceless multitude. Women 
and children fell in the indiscriminate massacre, infants 
were carried about on the points of Cossack lances, and 
over eleven thousand bodies were piled in the streets of 
Praga, and along the banks of the Vistula. 

Warsaw fell, and Poniatowski, dejected and disheart- 
ened, went to Vienna. The Emperor and Empress, 
Paul and Catherine, used every endeavor to reconcile 
him to their sway, — but his unde was a prisoner in Pe- 
tersburg, his family driven from the throne, and Po- 
land — ^rent asunder, bad been divided like a carcass 
among wild animals ; and he wished no connection 
with the doers of all this wrong. His heart burning 
with indignation, and his memory still fresh with the 
bloody scenes he had seen at Warsaw, he rejected all 
their offers, and lived in retirement on his estate. 

Here he remained inactive, while Europe was shaking 
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with battles; appaietitly indifievefit to the strife going on 

about liiiii, since Poiaiui was no more ; till 1807, when 
Napoleon overthrew the army of Russia at Fhediand. 
la the treaty of Tilsit that folk>w6d| it was Btipuiated 

*' that the pioyinces, whieh before the partitioii in 1772; 
belonged to Pdand, and had since been held by Prush 
sia, shuiiUi Ijc lormed into the Duchy of Warsaw, and 
given to the King of Saxony. This initiatory step to- 
wards wresting back from those grasping powers th^ 
ill-gotten territory, aroused Poniatowski fimn his indST- 
ferenee, and he accepted the office of Minister of Sttfte 

' in the new Duchy. He now began to look on Napo- 
leon's movements with the deepest anxiety, and gradu- 
ally identified himself with his interests, till tie feU in 
the struggle to sustain his tottering Empire. ""Be felt 
'that the only hope of his country was in the stnsceas (rif 
the French Emperor, and he beul ail liis energies to se- 
cure it : he had liaith m hun, and knew it was the wish 
of his heart, to re-establish the fallen throne. Many of 
the patriot Pdes have wronged Napoleon, in condemn- 
ing him for not ddng more for Poland than he did, but 
will they lay their finger ou the 8]>ot where he could, 
without endangering the welfare of his own country, 
have emancipated theirs 1 It required a stronger hand 
than even hi% to wrest away the plunder thethi^ hiost 
powerful governments of the Continent had divided 
among themselves. It would liave been the cause of 
an endless quarrel*, and instead of struggling tor France, 
be would have been compelled to devote all his energies 
to the safety and existence of Poland. It is true the 
Poles poured out their blood for him like water, and 
glad to scourge the nations that had trampled them un- 
der foot, and at the same time stiike tyranny in any 
part of the world — ^flocked to his victorious standardi and 
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hom him triumf^antly over many a battle-field. Tfa^ 

great services demanded a great reward, and could ISa- 
poieoii liave succeeded in his invafiioa of Russia, they 
would have had no cause to complaia of his want of gear 
erodty. Rum's share of Poland would certainly have 
heen given back to her, and Poiuatowdki knew it Be- 
loved by tlie Eiripeior, he w as made aware of his de- 
signs and wishes, and heace fell that in helping him to 
crush the powers alx)ut him, he was preparing the way 
for the resurrection of his country. Bonaparte declared 
at St Helena, that he intended, if he had succeeded in / 
Eussia, to have placed him on the throne. 

He continued in the Duchy of Warsaw, protected by 
the powerful arm of the French Emperor, till 1809| 
when Austria, for the sole purpose of frightening Sax- 
ony out of hsr friendship for FraneCi invaded it Rus- 
sia was then the ally of the latter, and had promised 
to protect Warsaw, so that Napoleon had made no pro- 
visions ios its de&nce. More than thirty thousand 
Austcians were moving down on that dependent prov- 
ince, to meet which FoniatowdEi could bring only twelve 
thousand men into the field. Scorning, however, to ask 
the Go-operati()i) of his Russian allies, whom he hated 
as cordially as he did the Austrians, he prepared alone 
to meet this formidable array. He* drew up his incon* 
sideraUe force at Raszyn, and there, for four hours, 
withstood the whole shock of the Austrian army. But, 
twelve thousand against thirty thousand was too great 
an inequaiity ; and he was compelled to fall back on 
Warsaw. Forced, at length, to capitulate, he marched 
with heavy heart out of the capital, accompanied by the 
authorities, and all the principal inhalntants of the city. 

The Archduke Ferdmand supposed he would im- 
mediately abandon the Duchy and retreat to Saxony, 
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b«t Poiiistowiki hMLy remlTed to dki|mt« hu terii- 

tory to the lasCj and returned up the Vistula, towards 
Gaiiicia, whither the Russian army was slowly march- 
ing', kk order to co-oporale with his troops. In the 
Meantime^ hovrever, he surprised an Auaitriae division 
and took fifteen hondred ptneners. But, In poraning 
up his advantage, he effected a more important capture, 
and made a discovery wliich showed how little reli- 
ance could be placed on the good faith of those govern- 
ments with which Bonaparte was compelled to treat. 
A eoimer, on his way to the Austrian head-<)uanenv 
was intercepted, and in his despatches was found a let- 
ter from a Riisssian general to the Archduke Ferdinand, 
congratulating liim on his capture of Warsaw — confi- 
dentially predictii^' oom|4ete success to hk ellforts, and 
winding up with the wish that their arms m%ht soon 
be united in the same cause. This certainly was a 
most peculiar letter to be sent from an ally to an enemy, 
and calculated to throw some doubts over the honesty 
of the Russian Emperor. Pdniatowski immediately foi^ 
warded it to Bonaparte, in whom it arous^ the mostTiD^ 
lent indignation. He despatched it instandy to the Empe- 
ror Alexander, and demanded, in language that could 
not be misunderstood, an explanation. The Emperor 
dedared it was written without hk authority ; and, as an 
evidence of his sincerity, immediately removed the nn* 
lucky general who was its author. Napoleon professed 
to be satisfied, but it was evident that the great sin of 
the general consisted in being hund out. Conver- 
sing with Savary about it afterwards he said, I was 
perfectly in the right not to trust such allies. What 
worse could have happened if I had not made peace 
with the Russians? What have I gamed by their al- 
liance ? It is more than probable that they would 
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have declared oj^enly against me, if a remnant of legard 
to the faith of treaties had not pieveuted them. W« 
must not deceive ourselves ; thef^ have aU fixed a renr 
dezv0u» cm mf tomb, bttt they hope not the courage 
epenfy to set out thither. That the Emperor Alexan- 
der should not conit lo my as^sistance is conceivable, but 
that he should permit Warsaw to be taken, ahnost in 
presence of his army, is, indeed, hardly credible ; it Im 
plain that I can no longer Fely on an aUiance in that 
quarter And yet, after they will probaWy 

say that I am wanting in my engagements, aad caiiuul 
remain at peace." 

Soon after. Napoleon's operations on the Danube 
ealling the attention of Ferdinand from Warsaw, ha 
withdrew Mpforees, and was finally compelled to leave 
the Duchy. Tlie ha ( tic of Wagram and the peace of 
Vienna Ibilowed, and among the stipulations of the 
treaty^ a territory, containing about 150,000 inhabitants, 
was taken from Russia and added to the Duchy of 
Warsaw. Thus, Poland seemed to be getting back by 
slow degrees her ancient possessions. The outcry that 
Russia made about tins ytrip of land, althoufirh a piece 
was cut from Austria and given to her as an offset, 
iAMMkl' convince the friends of Poland how difiicult it 
would have been for Bonaparte to have wrenched from 
the sordid grasp of those monarchs, the entire kinsrdom 
they had dismembered. It is pitiful to see with what 
greediness those royal piunderer? gloated over their ill- 
gotten gains, and how narrowly they watched every 
shiver of the corpse they had- mutilated. 

At lengili, all other considerations were forgotten in 
the contemplated invasion of Russia. Napoleon, by 
his wonderful genius, had, at lengtii, subdued his rivals ; 
and, not only induced Austriai and Prussia^ and the 
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wMe territory from the Rhiae to the Neimaii to sXkm 

his armies a free passage, but he had prevailed on each 
monarch to furuiah his quota of men to inarch under 
his banners and %ht for the accompiiehment of bia 
plaos. Among those who oppoeed the expedition, yet| 
when resolved upon, gave sinil and heart to it, was 
Poniatowski ; — bringing nearly forty thousand Poles to 
swell the myriad number*? of the Grand Army. He 
fought bravely at the head of his followers, and at Smo- 
lensko and Borodino^ and throughout the desolate 
' retreat, brought a good eword, a noble heart, and a 
strong intellect to the aid of the Emperor. And then 
was seen the just retributions of heaven. Poniatowski 
had witnessed the degradation of hi» country by Rus- 
sian power, his capital sacked by fiuseia&^b«(||iMtfiaii8^ and 
its women and children butchered in thousands by Rua- 
sian soldiers. His proud heart had been compelled to 
bear and to suffer all this, and i\ow the day ol v engeance 
had come. He poured his victorious Poles through the 
burning streets of Smolensko, and bade them pitch 
their tents anud the ruins of the capital of his haughty 
enemy. The fire and the sword had been carried back 
to the homes of the invaders, and the cup they had 
compelled Poland to drink pressed to then: trembling 
lips. 

In the &tal retreat the Poles suffered less than any 
of the other soldiers, and exhibited great hravery and 

endursince. The first man across the Beicsina was a 
Pole, and Napoleon ucver had better or more devoted 
troops than Polish soldiers. 

Poniatowski still clung vnth his diminished army to 
Napoleon in Ids falling fortunes, and at Leipnc fought 
his last battle, and poured out his Ufe-blood for him and 
his cause. 



UAR^UAl, 9 01X1 Ar^^OW 

The delbctioQ of Bavaria previous tb^ Mul^ol 
LeipeiCi and the treacheiy of the Saxoa tnppe .in'ttiMi 
heal oC the engagement, det^rmkied its UBue and set- 
tled the fate of the i'leiich Empire. The allies brouglu 
to the encouuler ucLirly three Imiidrtid iliuiH;uiti iiieii, 
and tliirteen hundred cannon, while Bonapoite had but 
a huiulred and aeventy-fiye thousand^ aad seyen hnadced 
and fifty cannon. The latter were drawn up aroand 
Leipsic — with thc^ity and the river Elster lying in rear — 
avvaiuiiL^ the onset of the iiaiucnse host lliai wa.- mov- 
ing to the attack. On the last fatal day^ at nine o'clock 
the batlie opened, and nearly a half a million of m^n 
engaged in mortal combat. The scene at thiai|igment 
was indescribably awful — ^the whole plain was black 
with the riio\'iug luasses, save where ilio m}'t iaii> of glit- 
tering helmets arose and fell in the sunlight, while 
^ghiiiundied cannon^ in one huge semicircle, opea$4 
their united thimder on the French. Clouds of dost 
^lled the air — and amid the roar of artillery, the strains 
of iiiaiual music, the shrill neighins? of tens of ilioii- 
sands of horses moving to battle, and all the deafening 
damor and solemn murmurs of a mighty annyi. the 
shook came. Nearly two thousand cannon op«ied 
whh terrific explosions en the hvmg maseee, and the 
friglitfiil caiiiagc began. Poniatowski on the right, was 
&Bt en<!uged. Made Marshal of t'raiice ihe day be- 
Ibre by the Emperor, he burned to distinguish himself j 
and though at first forced back by the heavy charge, be 
fimdy held bis position against the united onsets of 
artillery, cavahy, and iiifatitiy. that from morninisr till 
night thundered in overwhelming numbers and power 
OQ^Jik^bminiBhed troojpf*-. .A wilder day this earth never 
^MT, Juad wlm darkmess ^i^aiated the comb^tantii bolh 
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amues soiik down exhausted ; mid irileiice^ Bcknm and 
ftwfd, M <mr the Idood j fidd. 

WB9 beatfln, and mmmi gav« otdars to retfeaU 

All niirht long the weary tliousantld went poiirin£r over 
the bridge, and when dayhghi dawned, the alUes beheld 
with joy the retiring masses of the enemy. A general 
uamtrnmi on Leipeic imnediately Mkiw«d, and tha Tk> 
torious columns went roshf nf wkh shoi^ la the attaelt. 

Ail was uproar and confusion. Artillery, infantry, cav- 
alry, ammunition and baggage-wagons, and chariots, 
were crowded and roUed together, and went streamiag 
over the only remaining hridge. A rear guard under 
Maodonald, Launeton, and Poniatowski, waa feimed to 
cover this disorderly retreat. As Napoleon gave his di* 
rections to each, he said to Poniatowski, " Prince, } ou 
will defend tlie suburbs of the south." " Sire," he re» 
plied, I have hut few ibUowecs left.'' (Ha had<but 
two thousand seven hundred ieUt out of aH the brave 
Poles he led two days before into battle.) "What 
then,** added Napoleon, " you will defend it with what 
you have !" Ah sire,'' replied tlie exhausted, but stiU 
uneonquered cbieftaiUi we are all ready lo die for your 
majesty P 

I have already spoken In my eketeh of Macdoaald, 
cf the heroic defence these two leaders made, and of the 
consternation and woe that followed the premature 
blowing up of the bridge. Poniatowski struggled bravely 
to arrest the victorious aUieS| until he heard the ex- 
plosion that sent it into the air ; and then he drew 
his sword, saying to the officers around him, '-Gentle- 
men, it now behooves us to die with honor.'^ With his 
fittle band around him, he dashed on a ecdunm of tha 
anemy that erassed his path, and* though severaly 
wounded, fought his way through to the Pieisse^ a small 
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VMmAtiiig from bis horse, he passed it on hoif^M. tndi* 

ing he w 'ds fainting through fatigue and loss of blood, 
he attempted to mount another. With difficulty vault- 
ing to the saddle, he spurred boktty into ths Eisterr 
His good steed bore bim sa^jr acrossi but a« he was 
straggling up the epposice bank, the earth gav« way 
tinder his feet, and he fell back on his rider — and Ponia- 
towski disa[>peared in the water and never rose again. 
Weary, wounded and bleeding, this last calamity was^ > 
too miieb for bis strengtb;— and hebaddooo ashe said, 
''dM with faonor.^ 

' The allies celebrated his funeral with great magnifi- 
cence, and those kings who had diivea his family from 
the throne, buried his capital in ashes, plundered and 
divided his country, as if it were common booty, now 
gathered in solemn pomp around his coffin. Countless 
banners drooped mournfully over the fallen chief — 
mighty armies formed his funeral procession, and eleg-iac 
strains from a thousand trumpets were breathed over 
his grave. But amid all this imposing mockery of woe, 
the noble-hearted Pole was not without some sincere 
mourners. His few remaining followers who had bat- 
tled by his side to the last, pressed in silence around (he 
coffin, and with tears streaming down their faces, reach- 
ed out their hands to touch the pall. There lay the ^ 
Prince they had loved — the leader they had followed — 
the last of the royal line, and the only hope of Poland — 
cold and stiff in death. Ah, the tears of those rough 
warriors were worth more than all the pomp and mag- 
nificence imperial pride had gathered round that bier, 
and honored the patriot for whom they were shed mure 
than royal eulogies or splendid pageants. 
^ Foniatowski," said Napoleon, wat» a noble character, 
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^ full of honor and bravery," — a abort but comprehensive 
•ulogium. A ilolMcommaiider^ a bold warrior, and tnie 
friend; wise in eonnsel, of fmie palrioCiBDi and onsol- 

lied lioQor, he was beloved by his friends and mourned 
by his ciAciiiies. He had rt:iJ«;cia€d ail the follirs uf hi.i 
weak relative Stanislaus, and proved that he was worthy 
to sit on the throne of Poland* Tried by ma&Mmf 
he was never found wanting : — his enemies eoidd noi 
bribe him, nor his friends allure him from that deep de- 
vouuiA lu iiia ooUiiUy wiii'^h \va< (he great passion of 
his life. He left no spot oa his name, and at.thaiasi 
preferred death to surrender, and proudly lei hfe enMias 
dig his grave, conscious that when they lay his sKmd 
across his coffin none dare point to a staia oa the 
blade. 



MARSHAL GROUCHY. 

Hii Bwwiy and Captan aft Nori— Hw Despento Chaige al Baab— Aft 
Wagram— At Boidiiio*— Commanda Uie tSoKTMi SIpioAvfi— OaUaal 
Charge at Tauz Champa-^Hia Coaduct at Waterloo. 

Ghovcbt's bad management at the battle of Water- 
loo has ruined hk fiune, and placed him in an un^via-v 

ble position before the world. In the intense excite- 
ment the final overthrow of Napoleon created, Grouchy's 
« name became the theme of unbereal oUoquy, and he 
was accused of weakness, want of energy, and, finallji 
of having sold France to the allies. It is true, English 
historians, with that Hberality they always show to- 
wards those enemies who, through treachery or weak- 
ness, injured the cause of Napoleon, have endeavored to 
defend hhn, not only against the charge of Ueason, but 
also of inefficiency. Indeed, to throw much Mame on 
him, would be to confess that the victory of Waterloo 
was owin<^ more to accident than to skill. 

SUU l^^MMANUEi. Grouchy was a brave man, and 
through a long and honorable career, sustained the ref^ 
iitatipn of an able commander. A count of the ancients 
regime, he was born at Paris in 1766, and entered the 
service when only fourteen years of age. At nineteen 
he was an officer in the king's body-gnard, but threw 
up his oommisBion at the breaking out of the Revolu- 
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tion, and joined the cause of tlie people, and was made 
' colonel of a regiment of dragoons. Soon after, however 
the republican government decreed, that no person of 
noble birth sliould hold any rank in the army, and he 
was left without employment. He retired into tlie 
country awhile, but becoming weary of his inactive life, 
entered the National Guards as a private, and fought 
' against the Vendeans. He seemed to have joined the 
cause of freedom sincerely, and said, " Though I am 
not allowed to fight at the head of the republican pha- 
lanxes, they cannot prevent me from shedding my blood 
in the cause of the people." In 1792, however^ he was 
reinstated in his former rank of commander of a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and the next year was placed at the 
head of all the cavalry in Savoy and the Alps. In the 
campaign of 1794, against the Vendeans, he distin- 
guished himself, especially at Queberon, where he at- 
tacked and defeated the emigrants; and the next year 
he was made general of division. * 

In 1796 he was joined to the expedition under 
Hoche, to aid the Irish in their attempts to recover their 
liberty. The fleet was dispersed by a storm, and onlyV 
a portion of it reached Ban try Bay. yet still Grouchy,'- 
with only six thousand men under his command, was 
willing to land, but was overruled by Admiral Bouvet, 
and the expedition abandoned. In 179S, he was sent 
into Piedmont as commander-in-chief of the forces there,*- 
and took possession of the country, and the next year- 
fought gallantly at the disastrous battle of- Novi. 

A short time previous to this engagement, Joubert^ 
was appointed to supersede Moreau in the command of 
the dispirited army of Italy, which had met with no- 
thing but defeat since Bonaparte's departure for Egypt. 
Just married, he left his young wife, saying, " You will 
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see me again either dead or victorious." With his ut- 
most efforts h» couid muster but forty thousand mea to 
resbi SuwarroW) mafcbing against him with sixty 
thousand victorioiM Iraops. Foiced to accqii battle at 
!Novi, he struggled nobfy a^nst this oyerwhelmiog 
force, and strained eveiy nerve to aave iiis army and se- 
cure a victory. 

The French were formed ia a semicircle on the slopes 
a£ MoQte Rotondo^ which commands the whole plain of 
THoiu Grouchy commanded a divlsioa on the left, and 
was the first engaged. Joubert fell at the commeYice- 
ment of tlie fii^hi. and as the charging battalions rushed 
over him as he lay dying, and hesitated whether to ad- 
he shouted fiiintly Ibrth, Forward^ mf kuU ! 
Jbnoard /" The battle raged with frightful carnage 
during the hot August day, and the Russians were 
again and again repulsed ; but the invincible Suwarrow 
— dressed in his usual costume, in his shirt down to the 
waist-^kepi pouring his strong legioas into the battle, 
until at length Moreau^ who had aucceeded in the 
command, ordefed a rslreat Grouehy had feught with 
the most obstinate courage diuing tlie day, and, though 
wounded, stiii led his columns again and again to the 
charge. Foreiuoet in the fight, he moved undauntedly 
through the hottest of the fire, cheermg on his men by 
his enthusKastic appeals, and stiH more by his heroic tnC' 
ample. Once, his troops, reehng liack from the shockj 
he threw himself at their head, and seizing a standard, 
cried, ^< Forward !" a,od drove headlong on the foe* 
The standard being wrenched £rom his hand in the 
dose and fietce struggle, he took off his helmet, and^ 
lifting it on his sabre over his head, continued to ad- 
vance, when he was wounded, and overthrown, and 
trampled under iooL Extricating himself from the 
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dying mass amid which be lay, he again put himself 
at the head of his foUowers, and rasbed to the chargo. 
In retieating , m obedienee to the ofden of Mofeaa, 

he was opposed to a succession of heavy onsets, against 
which his men could with ditlK ulty l)ear up; and to 
oompiete his overthrow, a Kussian battaiioa crept 
around into a lavine, and poured their unezliausled 
fire on bis exhausted troops in the rear* This threw 
them into disorder, and artillery, in&ntry and cavalry 
disbanded and fled in wild coti fusion over the fields. 
Grouchy, though severely wounded, bravely attempted, 
with Perignon, to stem the tide; and, rallying a -fsui^ 
ftUoweis, again charged on the overwhehmng^nuiaidMrtf 
that were sweeping over the broken ranks. Agahd 
ovcrthrowiij aud ahnost cut to pieces, he was made 
prisoner, having received sia; sabre wounds, ISothing 
hut Uie most desperate hand-to4iand fighting oould 
have caused him to receive so many sword cuts, and be 
this day proved himself worthy to command the tfoops 
that had fought under Napoleon. . ^ - .v. • 

His wounds would have proved mortal but for the 
kindneps of the Grand Duke Gonstantine, wiio sent him 

^ his priyate^y8icia% and made his own domesciai at* 
tend upon him. After fimr months of soflering, he re- 
covered his health, and in the exchanges that followed 
the battle of Marengo, was restored to tiie army, and 
joined Moreau, then combating on the banks of the 
Khine. He was present at the battle of Hobenhndcn^ 

\ and was one of the chief actors in that great traf^v* 
Struggling side by side with Ney, his actions were * t 
eclipsed by those even of the bravest of the brave 
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BATTLE OF H<«SlfLINDSN« 

The Iser and the Inn as they flow from the Alps to* 
wards the Danube, move nearly in parallel line^^, and 
nearly forty mileB apart. As they approach the riveri 
the space between tfaem becomeB one elevated piaioi 
e«VBied chiefly wHh a sombre, dark pine foraet, — eroeeh 
ed by two roads only, — while the mere country paths 
that wind tin o ugh it here and there erive no space to 
marching columns. Moreau liad advanced across this 
teest to the hui, whefSi oo the Ist of December^ he was 
attacked and teced to retrace hissteps, and lake up his 
pMation on the farther side, at the village of Hohenlin- 
den. Here, where one of the ereat roads debouched 
iirom the woods, he placed I^ey and Grouchy. 

The Austrians^ in iiKir noasriive cciumns^ plained 
fata this gloom J wiUemess, designing to meet m the 
open- plain «f Hehenlinden-^the central column march- 
inL^ along the higfh road, winle those on either side, 
made their way through, amid the trees as they best 
coukL 

It was a stormy December moraing when these 
seventy thovnand men were swallowed from sight in 
the dark defiles of Hohenlinden. The day before it 
had rained heavily, and the roads were almost impassa- 
ble ; but now a. ftmons snow storm darkened Ike heav* 
ens, and covered the ground with one white unbroken 
surface. The by-paths were blotted out, and the sigh- 
ing pines overhead droo{)ed with their snowy burdens 
above the ranks, or shook them down on the heads of 
the soldieis, as the artillery-wheels smote against their 
trunks It was a strange spectacle, those IcQg dark 
columns, out of sig^ ' i each other, stietching thmugh 
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the drsary fonti by themselYes ; whife the fidHn^ snow 

sifting over the ranks, made the unmarked way still 
more solitary. The <ok and yielding mass broke the 
tread oi the advaa^iog bosiMf wbiie the nuttliiing of 
tho aftitteiyi and ammiHiitkQ and bag|^agie-w«|on% 
gave forth a muffled 0Oimd, that seemed prophelie ef 
some nK)urnful catastrophe. The centre column alone 
had a hundred cannon ui its train, while behmd these 
were l&?e huodxeii wagon s^the whole closed up by the 
flbwiy moving cavaby. Thua marchiiig, it cams, ahMtt 
aiae </elock, upon HohatilindMi^ and ailempted In 
bouch into the plain, when Grouchy fell upon it with 
such fury that U was forced back inio the ^voody. la a 
momant iho old forest was aUve with echoes, and its 
gkony r ece w ea iUumiDed with the Uaae of artilkrj. 
Gfouehy, Qiandjeau, and Ney, put forth iii€rodiMa'«C> 
Ibrts to keep this immense ^>rce from deploying iaftD4iha 
open field. The two former struggled with the energy 
of despeiiatioa to hold, th^ ground, and although the 
soldiers could not «ae the enemy's lines, the storm was 
ao thk^ yet they took aim at the kashas that ianed 
from the wood, and thus the two armies fought The 
piiie trees were cut in two hke reeds by the artillery, 
and fell with a craah ou the Austrian columns, while 
the fiesh fiiUan snow tomad red with the floadog hlood. 
In the meantime Bidienpanse, who had* heen sent by a 
oaroaitoaa route with a singie divtskm to atla^ the eik^ 
emy's rear, liad accomplbhed his mission. Though his 
division had been cut in two, and irretrievai3ii|f sepaialad 
by the Austrian left wing, the biave general eonthiaei 
to advance, and with only thwe thousand men Ml 
boMly on forty thousand Austriana As soon as Moreau 
heard the sound of his cannon through the forest, and 
saw the alarm u spread apid tht enemy's raaki|, heoi^. 



dcred Ney and Giouchy to charge full on the Austrian 
centre. Checked, then overt^irown, that brokea coliuna 
was roUed back ia disorder, and ulterlj loutad. C^p- 
bell, the poet, stood ia a tower, and gazed on this terri- ^ 

ble scene, and in the midst of the fight, composed, in 
part, that stirring ode which is known as far as the 
JEiOglish language is spoken. 

. The depths d the dark Inest swallowed the strug- 
{^ing hosts from sight ; but still there issued forth from 

its bosom shouts and yells, mingled with tlie thunder of 
cannon, and aii the confused noise of battle. The Aus- 
Ihans were utterly routed, and the frightened cavalry 
went (toigiiig through the crowds of fugitives into the 
woods— the artillerymen cut their traces, and leaving 
their guns bel iiiid, mounted ihcir hurscs and galloped 
away — and that magnificent column, as sent by some 
violent explosion, was hurled in shattered fragments oA 
every side. For miles the white ground was sprmUed 
with dead bodies, and when the battle left the forest, 
and ilie pine trees again stood Aim and silent in the 
wiotry night, piercing cries and groans issued out of the 
gloom in every direction — sufferer answering suflerer as 
he lay and writhed on the cold snow* Twenty thou- 
sand men were scattered there amid the trees, while 
broken caii iages and wagonSj^ and desert^ guns, spread 
a perfect wreck around. 

Soon aft^ this decisive battle peace was proclaimed, 
and Grouchy returned to Paris, and was appmnted in- , 
spector-general of cavalry. Here he remained several 
years, and during the trial of Moreau, rather took sides 
with his old commander j for, he had fought by his side ^. 
fti Novi, and in the forests of Uohenlinden, and could 
not 'bear to see him disgraced. Napoleon, however, ie> 
tained bim in command, though he did not honor him 
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with those pbfies oC trust to which his long seriricee eo* 
titled him. 

But in 1B07, at the battle of Friedlaod, be was put 

over the cavalry of the left wing, aad charged with his 
accuslouied iuipetuc^ity, rendering efficient aid in se- 
curing the victory. He soon after, in reward for his 
bmyery, was named Grand Eagle of the Legion of 
Honor, made Count of the Empire, and commander of 
the iioii cfuwii. The next year he was sent with Mu- 
rat into Spain, and in the insurrection in Madiid — the 
' commencement of the Spanish war — had a horse shot 
under him while charging on the mob. After the riot 
was quelled, Murat, enraged at the slaughter of his 
troops by the populace, ordered all the prisoners to be 
tried by a military commission and dhot. Grouchy was 
president of this court, and is accused of having put 
htij to death after orders had been received to slop the 
execution; but the charge has never yet been substan- 
tiated. 

In 1809 he was sikt into Italy, and after fighting 
bravely under i^iUgene, passed with him into Hungary, 
and helped to gain the battle of Baab. This action 
' took place on the 14th of June, the anniversary of the 
battle of Marengo, and both armies were anxious to 
comincrnorate it — the one to wipe out its disgrace, and 
the other to add to its glory. The Austrians were for- 
ty-five thousand strong, while the French had only 
thirty-five thousand. The conflict, from the commence- 
ment, was fierce and close; and around the centre, 
victory for a long time wavered to and fro. One mo- 
ment the Austrians would be driving the French before 
them with victorious shouts, and the ncizt moment 
sallying back under the fierce onsets that met them. 
Thus the battle raged with changing success, till, at 
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fengthi the French yielded, and the Austrians and 
Hungarians carried away by the exdtemeat of the 
moment, advanced rapidly, and too far, for the purpose 

of ouLllaiiking them. The French gencials imme- 
diately took advantage of the error, and closed on ilieni 
in a dense column, which rolled the disordered mass be- 
fore it as a resistlesB current beats back the waves fiom 
the fidiore. 

Groucliy and Montbrim commanded ilie right wins;', 
the former having charge of the iieavy dragoons, and 
were compelled to sustain the whole weight of the Hun- 
garian cavalry, seven thousand strong. When this for- 
midable body of horse put itself in motion, and came 
thundering down on the f'reiich lines, it threatened to 
crush every thing before it. Montbnm's divisioa was 
Ixoken into fragments, and those fierce horsemen swept 
onward, trampling down the hapless ranks with resist- 
less power, and sending dismay over the field. At this 
crisis. Grouchy ordered his terrible cuirassiers to a<l\ aiice, 
and sounded the charge. Their flashing helmets and 
gUtiering sabres, were one moment seen above the dark 
mass below, like the foam on the crest of the vrnve, and 
the next moment driving furiously through the shatter- 
ed squadrons that attempted to stay their progress. 

The Austriaus were routed, and Eugene hurried on 
his victorious troops to the Danube, where Napoleon lay « 
with his defeated army, in the island of Lobau. In the 
batde of Wagram which immediately followed, Grouchy ^ 
sustained his liuid-earned reputation. In the attack on 
Neusiedel, he, with Montbrun and Arighi, commanded 
ten thousand horse, and made fearful havoc with the 
enemy's ranks. Friant and Morand, the heroes of 
Auerstadt, boldly mounted the heights in the face of a 
wasting fire, and, after a fiinous contest, reached the 
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plateau. It was then the Austrian cavalry came dowa 
o& thft beavy-armed cuirassiers of Grouchy with their 
IremeDdous onset Again and again did these two 
powerM bodies of horse meet in full career, and as 

olLcii were the Austrians broken and roUed baek, till at 
length, heavy reiniorcemeiits coming up, they rallied, 
and charged agaiDi and drove the now exhausted 
Grouchy, whose horses were blown in the long encoun- 
ter, before them in coofudon. Just then Montbrun 
rushed lu the rescue, and by a gallant charge again 
turned the tide of success. 

During this protracted and doubtful contest, Grouchy 
cast himself fearlessly into every danger, and lode stern- 
ly and fiercely at the head of his squadrons, and by his 
cheering and euthusiastic words carried his men agtiin 
and again to the shock, with an impetuosity and daring 
worthy of Murat. He acted over again his great deeds 
y at Novi, and seemed determined to fall on the field or 
win the victory. 

His bravery on the phiteau of Neusiedel, wheic Da- 
voust struggled so bravely to redeem the day, should 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Three years after this he was joined to the Russian 
• expedition, and went through it with honor. He com- 
manded the cavah'y on the txtrenic left, at the battle 
of Borodino, and after Oaulincourt had fallen at the 
head of bis cuirassiers, whose charge nothing could 
withstand, he hurled his own cavalry in overwhelming 
power on the enemy, till at length, struck by a ball, he 
was borne wounded from the field. During the progress 
of the fatal retreat of the Grand Army from Moscow, 
the cavaky aU disappeared as well as the difFerent corps 
of in&ntry, and Grouchy, among a multitude of offi- 
cers, was left without a command-; and lilro & common 
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mUkf rede anoid tlw doud of fogitiTes, as they abwlj 

swept fur ward through the dreary winter, towards the 
Beresina. He had fought, cDdured, and sufTered, and 
seen with sad ferbodiogs the mighty army lie down to 
die ia the now, yei still, amid the utter wreck ci aU 
tbiogs, his good steed was left hitn, on whoee back he 
toiled through the wilderness. The magnificent caval- 
ry were buried in the snow hiiis, and as the splendid 
wrscls slowly drifted through the storm into the dark 
foisse that spread away from the banks <^ the Beredna, 
Naf>oleon gathered around him all the mounted officers 
that remained, and formed them into one company, 
which he called ^'the sacred squadronJ^ Over this 
stem band, composed of five hundred officers, Grottchjf^ 
'Was placed as commander. Geneiab of divisians were 
made captains, generals of brigades and captains com- 
mon dragoons, and aU poorly mounted at the hast. The 
specific duty of this sacred squadron was to guard the 
person of the Emperor — and as he plunged into the 
l^loomy forest of Minsk, already ahve with the columns 
of the enemy, Grouchy cloied around him with this 
devoted band. Holding the Emperor in sacred trust, it 
moved on towards the Beresina, and towards apparent 
destruction in stem silence. It enfolded him on the 
basks of the river, and cleared a terrible path througli 
the distracted crowds over the bridge, that spanning 
the river, formed the only hope of the army; and 
through the wild night that followed, kept watch around 
his frozen tent. 

. It was dissolved when Napoleon left the army lot 
Paris, and Grouchy once more mingled in the throng 
that co]!iposed the Grrand Army. 

After this, for some cause or other, he lost the favor 
if the Bmperor, and remained idle while the world 
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WM Hnging" witli the d^db wnnif[lit on tte fieUi li 

BauLzeii, LuLzcii. Dresden, and Leipzic. 

In die last struggle, however, of Napoleon, on tlie 
•oii oC France, he was again grvw a comniaDd, and 
/ fM^htwith Ina aocnttomed braray. Ai firieime fae 
charged wkh the same desperate Tabr he did at Non, 
and la the retreat of tiie Russians from the battle-field 
of Vauxchampsy came near taking Blucher prisoner. 
While ^Bonaparte was pressing the retiring column in 
reari he oidmd Grouchy, with three thousand hoise, to 
make a cifcoit round the village of Champ Auhert, 
and take possession of tlie road beyond, before the en- 
emy could arrive. In a moment those splendid horse- 
mm were clattering through the ^ekU^ and after an 
faouf's hard riding found themselires two miles in ad- 
Taoce of the Prussian army. Blucher was mowing hie 
way throui^^i enemy that pressed with increa^sed \igor 
on his weary columns, leaving a bloody pathway be- 
hind htm, and had got within a half mile of Etoge^ 
where his greatest danger would cease', when all itt 
once, as he ascended a slight eminence ia the road, h6 
saw before him Grouchy's fierce horsemen drawn up in 
order of battle. The sun was just sinking behind the 
western hills, and his farewell beams fell fiiU on the 
glittermg helmets of the cutrasners before him, reveal- 
ing the destruction that awaited him. His fate now 
seemed sealed, for, blocked in front and rear, while his 
flanks were constantly ravaged by the enemy, he coidd 
see no iiray of escape. Disdaining, however, to yiekl^ 
he stood for awhile in front of his men* waiting for a 
shot to strike him down — but aroused at length from 
his despair by the expostulations of his friends, he gave 
orders to march straight on that mass of cavalry, 
donag up his column^ and placing the cannon at its 



tmif he mrred sternly ferward. Onmcby 84m4 te- 
awhfle, and let the balls mow down his riders, and then 

charged fiercely up to the very muzzles of the gum. 
Had his liorse-aitiiiery been with him he would have 
taken the entire army prisoners, but, impeded by the 
mud thfough which the drivers were compelled to drag 
thinr pieces, it had not yet arrived, and he had nothing 
but his naked horsemen, with which to resist the onset. 
Compelled to fall back, he let tiie heroic column march 
teward^ but, enraged to see his enemy thus escape 
his grasps he ftii on their flanks and rear with such 
fury that the last square gave way, and were cut to 
pieces. He rode like a demon through their brukea 
ranks, and sabred down two battaUons — took ten entire 
regiments prisonenf, and, following up his success, con- 
tinued the work of carnage till ten o^clock at night, 
when he drew off his troops. 

Through all this melancholy struggle — in this last 
convulsive throe of the empire, he exhibited his no* ^ 
blest qualitieei, and, finally, at Craon> &11| severe^ 
wounded. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, Louis XYIII. allowed 
him to retam his titles and rank. He, however, ap* 
pointed the Duke of Berri to the command of the chas- ^ 
seurs in his place, which so exasperated him that his 
aiter allegiance was but ungraciously kept. The mon^ 
arch, however, made him knight, and afterwards com- 
mander of the order of St. Louis : still, on Napoleon's 
return fjrom Elba, he hastened to give in his adherence, 
and was immediately entrusted with the command of 
three military divisions, and appointed governor of liy*-* 
ons. On his arrival in the city, he issued a proclaina- 
tioa in favor of Napoleon, calling on the National 
Guard to rally around their old enperor. For his ml 
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and enttrgy he was made manhal of the empire. Thia 
> long'-wilhheld hoaor wee never deeerved, ibr Gtooehj, 

>vilh all his bravery, did not possess the qualities beloag- 
ing to a great commander. 

In his new capacity, he soon after accompanied Na* 
^ poleoB to Belgium. He commanded the right wing at 
the battle of Ligny, in which Bluchtfr was defeated, 
and was left wilh tliirty-five thousand men to watcli his 
movements, while Napoleon should attack the English 

, ' at Waterloo. Stationed at Wavres, hie orders were ex- 
plicit, his duty a simple one, viz., to prevent Blueher from 

/suGoering Wellington ; but he failed to perform them, 
and iSapoleon lost duj battle. There has been a vast 
deal written about the management of Grouchy on this 
day, and more uncertainty than really exists thrown 
over the whole afbir by English writers^ in endeavoring 
to prove that Wellington did not owe his sticcess to an 
accident. The French, on the other hand, have ac- 
cused him of treachery : but the truth is, he designed to 
do his duty — ^for, fighting as he did, with a rope round 
his neck, he was not likely to put it purposely in the 
hands of fans enemies. StiH he failed egregiously : he 
was to keep watch of liiucher, and yet Blueher marched 
on Waterloo without his knowledge. The latter was a 
defeated general, and yet he carried heavy reinforce- 
meats to Wellington, while Grouchy did not send a 
man to Napdeon. Both heard the tremendous cannon- 
ading; that told where the grreat struggle was goin^ on, 
and one hastened to turn the scale of victory, while the 
Other remained at his poet. Even if Blueher had 
not stirred, if Groudiy had been an aUe general he 
would have despatched some divisions to the field of 
battle,, while, with the remainder, he kept the Prussians 
at bay. The Prussiaa general did this, and in it sliow- 
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ed his abQity as a aommaiider. But if he had failed m 

this stroke of policy, he should never have allowed the 
very army he was appointed to watch, march away 
from him unmolested. The only excuse for him is, he 
obeyed oidens. But be did no^ obey ordera. It is mis- 
erable shuffling' to declare he obeyed implicitly the di- 
rections given him, because he continued his mano uvies 
at Wavres, wheti the only person they were designed 
to affect had departed for Waterloo. English writers 
would have us believe Grouchy acted the part of a 
&ithful officer, simply because he staid where he was 
tuld to. A tliousand changes are rung on the words, 
*^ he obeyed orders." By tins mode of construction, he 
would have been an equally faithful officer — performed 
his duty just as fuUy, had he quietly bivouacked his 
army at Wavres, while the Prussian columns, one and all, 
were marching to join Wellington. He should not have 
stirred though he had been left without an enemy to oppose 
him, unless he had received orders to move. It would 
be just as reasonable to say that he performed his duty 
if he had stayed at Wavres when the hostile army had 
all gone, as to declare he performed it in remaining, 
when forty or fifty thousand had left. He was not 
wanted there if he could not keep Blucher from forming 
a junction with Wellington ; and to remain was simply 
to carry out the letter of his orders, and neglect entirely 
their spirit. The generals under him knew their duty 
better, and besought him to let them march their di- 
visions to the spot where the heavy and incessant 
thunder of cannon told thai the decisive battle was 
passing ; but he refused his pernussion. They did not 
wish for orders, for they knew il Bonaparte was ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs, they would be 
given soon enough. There is one thing, however, 
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which needs clearing up. Napoleoa declared^ when a 
prisoner at St. Helena, that he despatched an order to 
Grouchy the night before the battle, to occupy a defile 

w hicli would have obstructed the march of Blucher on 
Waterloo, which order Grouchy asserts he never re- 
.ceived. In speaking of it, iSapoieon remarked that he 
must have had some traitor in his stafi) and it is very 
probable this was the case, and Blucher, and not Grouchy, 
received tlie iuiportfllrl tiding's he had sent. But even 
if liiis were so, stili lie aihowed great weakness of char- 
acter in the course he adopted. The truth is, he was 
not an able officer. A brave fighter and a good general 
when acting under immediate orders, he was not equal 
to a separate command, and never would have been en- 
trusted with the threat interests lie wa?, Imd the mar- 
shals who had grown up around Napoleon been with 
him in ^is last struggle. 

Nothing can show the imbecility of Grouchy, more 
than a remark lie once made at a dinner table in New 
York city, in company with several exiled Frencli gen- 
erals. In speaking of their old campaigns, one of the 
generals turned to Grouchy and said, How is it Mar- 
shal Grouchy, that you did not, when you heard the 
hea\y cannonading at Waterloo, leave Blucher and 
march thither ?" Why," replied the other, " you see 
if I had, Blucher might have marched on Paris" 
The idea of Biu^^bir's marching on Paris, with Napoleon 
at his back, wdj$%K^ Judicrous even ^r the politeness of 
Grouchy 6 iriend-. nr\(\ they could not refrain a smile at 
the reply. General V andanuiie, who was present at 
the table, immediately said, I wanted to go with my 
division, but Grouchy would not let me, and when I in- 
. sisted, he threatened to treat me as an insubordinate ofk 
ficer." 
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€h0a€hy wanted the energy and self-reliance of a 
itnmg character — there was a lightness and frivolity 
about him, incompatible with a vigorous miad. He 
lacked judgment entirelyi and though his chaige waa 
briJliaat, his oomfyrehension was anything but elear. 
He failed miserably, fatally failed at Waterloo, but he 
was not guilty of treachery. The only charge that can 
be brought against him is that of incapacity. He failed 
through weakness, not from design — but what a fiiil- 
ure it was. The destiny of Europe hung on the fee- 
We Qitellect of a single man, and his sluggish arm in its 
tardy movements, swept crowns and thrones before it — 
overturned one of the mightiest spirits the world ever 
nurtured, and set back the day of Europe's final eman- 
cipation half a century. It is painful to see how the 
plans of the loflLiest mind, its best combinations, and 
the hopes of an entire nation, are, sometimes from cir- 
cumstances, made to hinge on th^ determination of a 
weak or careless man. 

After the defeat at Waterloo, Grouchy retreated to 
Laon, where he arrived with thirty-two thousand men 
and over a hundred cannon. On the second abdication 
of Napoleon he came to the United States and re- ' 
mained here several years. Being at length allowed to 
return, he was restored to hjs rank, and given a seat 
in the Chamber of Peers.^ fiajl still living, though at 
the advanced age of eighty. ^ 

It is a little singular, that the two generals who in- 
flicted the greatest disasteit on Napoleon, were both of - 
noble parentage* .Nearly ev^ marshal was born of 
poor parents, and rose from the ranks, except Marmont 
and Grouchy — and the former hurled him from his 
throne at Paris, and the lat&ar at Waterloo. 
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tti Hat^f Life— Hikiqf ef Ttfttthrim— BSi ChamAir— Bnwf at Jeoi 
-'AwM ReCrMt of the Omid Anoy from RMtia-^Ney Commands tho 
Rear Gaud— Bittie of Wattrioo Chaiy of tb* Old eoud— Hit 
Death. 

Michael Nst was bom in 1770, iu the town of 
Sarre Loub. He was the son of a coqieri and at the age 
of thirteen, became notary of the village. But the stir*, 
ring events passing around him, inflamed his youthfbl 

imagination, and four years after, he entered the army 
as a hussar, and commenced liis military career. 

I do not design to follow him through all his history 
but select out those acts which iOosUate the great and 
striking qualities he possessed. His air -and bearing 
slaiiiped him, at an early age, as a soldier, and nmde 
him from the Brst a great favorite in bis corps. Being 
selected by his regiment to challenge the fencing-master 
of another, for some real or supposed insult, he gladly 
undertook the commission. Tlie day was appointed to 
settle the difficulty, and the coniluitants met; but just 
as they had crossed their sabres, they were arrested by 
their respective officers and thrown into prison. As 
soon, however, as young Ney was released, he renewed 
the quarrel, and having met his antagonist in a secret 
place, wiiere they would not be disturbed, — fought and 
wounded him ia "he hand, so that he was imable to 
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practise his profession, and was con9eqi«ently reduced to 
poverty. But Ney did not forget him in the day of hii 
greatness, and settled on the poor fencing^master a pen* 
sion for life. In 1793 he was promoted ibr his bravery 

and skill, and the next year, being then twenty-four , 
years of age. was presented with a company. General 
Kieber having noticed his admirable qualities, placed 
him at the head of a corps composed of five hundred 
partisans, who received no pay and lived on plunder. 
Ii was their duty lo rccoimoitre the enemy's poeition, 
and cut off their convoys, which exposed them to > 
many hair-breadth escaped, and fierce encounters. 
Young Ney being resdved on promotion, brought to 
ihls perilous service all his mental and physical powers. 
His iron will seemed to compensate for Uie loss of sleep, 
and iood, and rest. Daunted by no danger, exluiu^ied 
by no toil, caught by no stratagem, he accjiiired at the 
head of this bold band of warriors the title of the " In- 
defatigable." Three years after he found occasion to 
distinffiiish himsell lu tlic cngn^i^cments of Dierdorf, ^ 
Aitenkirciien, and Montaljour. Witii orie hundred cav- 
alry he took two thousand prisoners and obtained pos- 
session of Wurtzburg. He led two columns straight 
into the river, and forcing the opposite banks, though 
lined with caiinun, made himself master of Forsheim. 

For these exploits he was appointed general of a brig- 
ade. At the battle of Neuwied he had command of the 
cavalry, and in a furious charge passed entirely through 
the Austrian lines ; but being surrounded by a superior 
force he was compelled to retreat. The enemy, how- 
ever, closed on him with such numbers and impet- 
uosity, that his ranks were broken through, and he 
and his steed overthrown together, Whiie he lay en- 
tangled under his horse, six dragoons made at hini. 



976 A SUCCSSSFUX* ADVEKTVRE, 

agaiDBt whom he defended himself wiih his usual da^ 
ring, and finally sprung lo his feet| and laid about wiib 
hid sabre till it snapped in two, leaving but tlie stump 

in his hand. With this he continued to keep his as- 
touidiieci aiiiag'»i)i-i>> at bay, till a company of thirty 
horsemen coming up, they succeeded in capturing liim. 
Taken to bead quarteis, he was one day strolling 
through the camp, when he saw several officers stand* 
ing round his good battle steed, admiring his fine pro- 
portions high Bpirit. yet utterly unable to manage 
him. The moment one undertook to mount his backy 
he reared and plunged so wildly, that the ventursoese 
rider wa^ glad to find himself safe on the ground again. 
Ney stepped up, and remarking that they did not know 
how to iiKiiiage his horse, pohtely asked permission 
to mount him« It being given, he vaulted to the sad- 
dle, when the noble animal, conscious of bearing his 
master, stepped proudly away* After making one or 
two circular sweeps', he darted off in a straight line, 
and stretched across ilic plain in a gallop that onui rip- 
ped the wind. As he continued to flee on in that iiead- 
long speed, they began to fear he would attempt to 
escape, and immediateiy mounted in pursuit, when Ney 
wheeled, and with a smile rode back to his captors. 

Tlaviiig been liberated by exchange, he was raised io 
the rank of general of division. For awhile, after the 
peace of Leoben, he remained in Paris, but the com^ 
mencement of hostilities in 1799, found him again 
in the field of battle, struggling with the allied for- 
ces on the banks of the Rhine. Here occinred one 
of those adventures that belong rather to the period 
of romance, than to the practical history of our times* 
The Rhine flowed between him and the city of Man- 
neiro, which was strongly garrisoned and filled with 
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itoraicf •veryJdnd. It was a matter of much dweiusioa 
bow this key of Qermany should be captured, and the 

generals of the array met in frequent consultation on 
the proper mode of attacking it. Ney, in the mean time, 
thinking it could be better taken by surjprise, resolved to 
visit it in disguise and ascertain its weak pmnts : so, 
que evening assuming the gaib of a peasant, he entered 
the city, and, after satisfying himself as to the heist 
plan of attack, returned. Selecting a hundred and 
Miy. brave men, he recroesed the river at eight in the 
evening, ^and at eleven made a furious assault on the 
outposts. A portion of the garrison having made a 
sally, he repulsed them, and following hard after the 
fugitives, entered the town with them, and after a short , 
but desp^ate engagement captured it. This £xed his 
zimi^ fome \ — ^whiie at Worms, and Frankenthal, and 
Frankfort, and Stuttgard, and Zurichi he maintained 
the cliaiaclei" he had gained. 

In 1802 he returned to Paris, as inspector-general of 
cavalry, and there married Mademoiselle Augne, an in- 
timate friend of Hortenee Beauhamais. Bonaparte pre* 
sen ted him at the nuptials with a magnificent Egyptian 
sabre, which eventually cost the bold marshal his life. 
In 1803, he was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary into 
Switzerland, where he exhibited those higher qualities ' 
. of justice and lundness so uniformly, that the Swiss 
Cantons presented him with a medal on his departure. 
Tiie next year Bonaparte made liini a marshal. The^ 
year following this, he was created Duke of Elchingcn, 
in honor of the battle he there fought. In this engage- 
ment be exposed himself so recklessly, that Jomini says 
of him, «he seemed to court death." Dressed in full ^ 
uniiormj he marched at the iicad of Ins divisions along 
Streets comf^tely swept by grape-shot; and though 
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constantly surrounded by ^re and enveloped in the 
blaze of balteriee, he onaocoiiDtably escaped death. In 
the campaigns of 1806-7, he reached the height of his 

fame and power, and ever after Bonaparte regarded 
him as one of the strongest pillars uf his throne. In 
1808 be joined the army in Spain, where be remained 
tili called to take part in the expechtion to Ruasia. 
After the &ilure of this, he fought at Bautzen, Dresden, 
and Leipsic, and on the soil of I'rancr, in almost every 
great battle with his accustomed bravery, nobiy strug- 
gUng to the last to save his country from the feet of iih 
vadets — and at Waterloo delivered his last stroke for the 
empire. 

The three distinguishing characteiistics of Ney were 
y great personal bravery — almost unparalleled coolness in 
the hour of peril and an excellent jtidgment. In the 
first two^ all writers are agreed^ while the last is not 
generally ooneeded to him. No man can deny he was 
brave, for there can be no appeal from the decision of 
an army of heroes, who named him "bravest of the 
^ brave.'' Such a distinction among the men and in the 
times he lived, was not won by ordinary actions. In 
an army where Davoust, Junot, Macdonald, Murat, and 

LanneSj coiTitnamied. to be crowned "bravest of (he 
brave/' was the highest honor a military chieftain could 
desire. Napoleon when at St. Helena said, Nep was 
the bravest man I ever saw" But his courage was not 
the rashness of headlong excitement, like that of Janot 
and Murat. The enthusiasm born in the hour of bat- 
tle amid the tossing of plumes, the tramping of the 
host, the shout of trumpets and roar of cannon, haaal* 
ways been found sufficient to hurl man into any scene 
of homtr or of peril. Junot could cooly sit and write to 
Bonaparte's dictation, while the shot whistled around 
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bim, and laughingly shake the paper as a caonon-ball 
pbwiDg past htm threw the dirt over it ; with the ex- 

clamation, "This is lucky, 1 shall liave no need of 
sand.** Mm at could ride on his magnificent steed up 
to a whole company of Cossacks, and disperse them by 
a single wave of the hand. Lannes cotild forage like 
a lion mid the foe at MontibeBo^ while the cannon shot 
wasted so awfully around him, that he himself said af- 
terwards, "I could hear the bones crash in my division 
like hail-stones against a window." Yet each of these 
was but one among a thousand heroic acts, and gained 
lor their authors no such title as that given to Ney. 
There was a reason for this. Theirs was a heroism called 
forth by sudden emergencies, such as the comiuouest 
soldier often exhibits in the heat of battle. Ney's cour* 
age was somethmg more and greater : it dared just as 
much without the least apparent excitement. His 
thoughts were just as clear, and his eye as quiet annd 
the falling ranks, as if he were standing on some far 
observatory and looking over the scene of slaughter. 
He would sit almost within the blaze of two hundred 
cannon, and while his horses were sinking under him, 
and whole companies melting like frost-work before his 
eyes, give orders as calmly as though manoeuvering at 
Si grand review. It was his wonderful, almost marble ^ 
calmness in the most sudden, and extremest danger, 
that struck even heroes with astonishment. He would 
stand within musket-shot of a rnost terrific and hotly 
worked battery, and while the storm of bullets swept 
where he stood, eye all its operations, and scan its as- 
satiable points with impertuAible quietness. The fierce 
i^ock of cavalry, and the steady charge of English 
bayonets, could not for one moment divert his ^ze, or 
disturb the clear and natural operations of his mind 
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The alara^jig cry through his owa rank, " ^auve qui 
p0uty^ or the full belief that all was k»ty could not 
•hake his steadiocM* One would have thought him an 

iron man, and strung with no ordinary nerves, had they 
not seen Iniu in a des|>erate charge. Then his eye 
glanced like an eagle's, and with his form towering 
amid the smoke of battle and flash of sabres, he seemed 
an embodied hurricane sweeping over the £eld. Much 
of til is doubtless was constitutional, and much was ow- 
ing to his wonderful power of mental concentration. 
He could literally shut up his mind to the one object he 
had in view* The overthrow of the enemy absorbed 
every thought within him, and he had none to give to 
danger or to death. Where lie placed his mind he held it, 
and not all tlie uproar and confusion of battle could di- 
vert it. He would not aUmo himself to see anything 
else, and hence he was ahnost as insensible to the dan- 
ger around him, as a deaf and dumb and blind man 
would ha\ c been. He himself once expressed tlie true 
secret of his calmness, when, after one of these exhibi- 
tions of composure, amid the mo^ horrid carnage, one 
of his officers asking him if he never felt fear, he re- 
plied, never had time*" This was another way of 
saying that fear and danger had nothing to do with the 
object before him, and therefore iie would not suffer his 
thoughts U> rest on them for a single moment. It would 
not require much ^^timei^ one would think, to see the 
danger of marching straight into the flash of a hundred 
cannon, or to feel a thrill of terror, as the last discharge 
left him almost alone, amid his dead and dying guard. 
But he had trained his mind not to see these things for 
the time being. This devotion and concentiation of 
all his powers to a single object, gave him great advan 
tage in moments of perii^ and when the i^te of a battle 
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was turning on a single thought. Where other men 
would become confused in the ooafusion around them^ 
he lemaiDing dear as ever, and was able firequenUy to 
vedeem everything, when every thing seemed lost 

His tenacity of will was et^ttal to his bravery. He 
•would 7iot be beatf and in the last extremity, raited 
like a dying man for a final blow, then planled it where 
die clearest practical wisdom would have done. He diEh 
puted every inch he yielded, as if It were his last hope, 
and fouc^ht on the threshold of the next as if that were 
but the oonnnencement of the struggle. So^ in encoun- 
tering obstacles in the execution of any plan he had 
Iwmedf he would scarcely admit dieir existence^ and 
seemed to think he eoold wring the decree against him 
out of the iron hand of fate itself. These qualities ren- 
dered him an invaluable ally to Bonaparte in his great 
battles. Standing in bis observatoryi and looking over 
the conflict, Napoleon often saw where the whole issue 
tamed on a single point. Such a column mu9t be 
shaken — such a plare in the lines broken or a certain 
battery carried, or tiie day was lost. On such missions 
he would send Ney, knowing if human skill and valor 
could avail, it would be done ; and when he saw him start 
with his column and move down towards the spot^ 
where the fate of the battle was vihrating, his counte- 
nance always wore a complacent look. Again and 
again did he fling his crown and France into his 
keepnig, and that of his legions, and almost without 
fear, see I hem borne on into the smoke of battle. The 
• bold marshal never disappointed him, and it was for tins 
reason Bonaparte placed his throne and empire into his 
band% and saw them both go down in the last charge 
of the Old Guard at Waterko. Even here Ney would 
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have 8av«d hi9 masteri if bramy and devotion eould 
have done it. 

Ihiring the whole campaign of 1806-7, Ney movee 

before us as some hero of former ages. At Jena, borne 
on by his impi tuous courage, he charged and took a 
baiteryi and ihe next instant found himself surrounded 
by an ani^ that no other man would have thought of 
resisting. But though hemmed in, and apparently 
ovcrwlichued, instead of yielding, as piutkuce itself 
seemed to dictate, he immediately formed his men into 
squares; and kept up such a rolling, devouring fire, on 
every side, that the headlong masses fell byliundreds at 
every discharge. Bonaparte, seeing the imminent peril 
of his brave marshal, detached Bertrand with several 
regiments of horae to his relief. jNo sooner was be ex- 
tricated, than he unrolled his men again into colamiiy 
and with a firm and rapid step ascended the hiU on 
which Vierzhen Heiligen stood, and after a fierce conflict, 
took it. This was the centre of the enemy's position, 
and Napoleon saw from a distance with delight his fa- 
vorite marshal in the very heart of the Prussian lines^ 
Bepulsing for awhile with prodigious slaughter every 
attempt of the enemy to regain it, he ag-ain unrolled 
Lis squares into coluiuii, imd marched through a most 
scourging fire, straight on the Prussian's right. The 
tempest of musketry and grape through which he ad- 
vanced, drove like a storm <^ sleei in the face of his 
men ; but nothing could resist the impetuous charge, 
and the right line of tiie alhes was swept away. Around 
the wall of Erfurt and Magdeburg — crossing the Vistula 
— at the terriUe battle of Soldau — annihilating a Rus- 
sian corps at Deppen, at Gustadt and Amskerdorfi— he 
is the same cahii, determined, and terrible man. 
In the picture tlie imaginauoa draws of the battle of 
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Friedlandj Ney always occupies the fore^nmnd. There, . 
the tried veteraa was appointed to commence the actioa. 
The engagements wHh detached corps had oeaeed, and 
both arinies were drawn up in battle amy. For several 
hours there had been no firing, and it being new four 
o'clock, the Russian general supposed there would be 
DO engageruent till morning. Bui at five o'clock the 
sadden discharge of twenty cannon from thePiench 
centre, the signal - of attack, announced to the Rusdan 
army that the day was to end in blood. The troops 
were ordered to stand to their arms, u.nd the next mo- 
ment the head of Ney's mighty column was seen to 
emeige from a wood behind Posthenen and stretch itself, 
in a huge black line, into the open field. In dose ar- 
ray and quick dme it moved straight upon Friedland. 
The sun was stooping to the western hodzon, as if hasting 
from the scene of carnage about to open — ^yet his de- 
parting light:gave new sfdendor to the magnificent ar- 
ray. A forest of glittering steel seemed moving over the 
Mdj while from the steles and towers of FrieAand, 
the countless thousands of those that still remained in 
the wood were visible. But all eyes were directed on 
Ney and his magnificent cdumn, that, crossing the field 
at a rapid step^ scattered like a whirlwind every thing 
that opposed dieir progress. Whde regiments of cav- 
alry and Cossacks, the chasseurs of the guard, militia 
and all| went down, or were driven before its tide-like 
movement. On every skle were seen flymg horsemen 
and scattered infantry. The other divisions now ad- 
vanced to the attack, but the victory seemed about to 
be won by Ney alone, for he was close upon Friedland, 
and a shout rolling along the whole column and heard 
above the roar of battle, announced that the town was 
about to be canied by assault. But just at this crisii 
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the Russian Imperial Guard was ordered to adTMiea 
With fixed bayuiietfs, tliis mass of living valor hurled 
ilaelf on its adversary. The head of Ney's cohium 
weDl dowB before the chaige, and the whole body was 
rolled back over the field. But fidliog on YicUnr'e corps 
rapidly advancing to sustain him, he raUied his broken 
ranks and again pressed to the assault. Friedlaiul was 
carried alter an obstinate resistance and immense 
slaughter, and soon the bridges in the rear over the 
AUe were in fiames. The smoke rolled over the field ol 
battle like that of a burning forest — the sun went dowi 
in gloom, and the dead were piled over the grouiid, ant 
f r^ey liad made Bonaparte again conqueror by his in 
domilable valor. 

Napoleon's confidenee in him wns almost unbounded 
During^ the battle of Bautzen he lay on the ground, 
sheltered by a lieighl in frouL of the town, at his break- 
i»sAy when suddenly he heard the sound of Ney's 
guns thundenng on the left At the same instant a 
bomb buist over his head. Without noticing the burst- 
ing shell, he sat down and wrote to Marie Louiije that 
the victory was gained. He waited only to learn that 
Ney was where the crisis turned, to be sure of victory. 

Yet the latter has been often aecuaed of wanting 
generalship. Mr. Alison makes him a brave man and 
no more. Tliis decision is based on a single declaration 
of Bonaparte. — speaking once of Ney, he said ''he was 
the bravest of men ; there terminated all his faculties." 
But this disparagement of Ney was doubtless made^ 
after contemplating some &ilure in which the marshal 
was implicated. Besides, Bonaparte was the last man 
to estimate the character of his own oiFicers. He rated 
all military leaders low but himself. The whole his- 
tory of Bonapaite^s career-<-lhe confidence he^ eveiy* 
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where reposed in Ney's skill as well as braveryj pro- 
nounce this declaration iisdse ; while the manner in which 
he managed the rear guard in that nnparalleled retreat 
of the grand army from RusBia, diows the injustice of 
the dedaratkm in every way. Something more than 
bravery was needed to cover the retreat of the French 
there, and Bonaparte knew it Ue never piaced Ney at 
the head of the army in invading Russia, and in the 
nar when retreating from it, simply because he was a 
br€tve man. ' His actions and statements here contra- 
dict each other, and the former is more likely to be honest 
than the latter. The two great and ruinous errors of 
BonafMurte's ambitious career would have been prevented 
had he hstened toNeyVi counsel The conquest of 
Spain brought nothing but disaster, and the invasion ' 
of Russia overturned his throne. Ag-ainst both these 
Ney urged his strenuous remonstrance as long as it 
seemed of any avail, and then did his utmost to prevent 
the ruin he knew must follow. One day at Madrid 
Napoleon entered the room where Ney and several offi* 
cers were standing, and said in great glee, " Every thing 
goes on well ; Romana will be reduced in a fortnight j 
the English are defeated and wiU be unable to advance ; 
in three months the war wfll be finished." The offi- 
cers to whom this was addressed made no reply ; but 
Ney, shaking his head, said with his characteristic 
blontness, Sire, this war has lasted long already, and 
cur affiiirs are not improved. These people are obsti- 
nate, even their women and children fight ; they mas- 
sacre oiu* men in detail. To-day we cut the enemy irl 
pieces, to-murruw we have to oppose another twice as 
numerous. It is not an army we have to tight, it is a 
whob nation, I see no^ to this business.'' Bonaparte 
Miowed his own InclinationB and was eventually d^ 
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lisated. Ney saw the difiereace beiweea couqoeriiig aa 
army and a people. Though engaged ia oo general 
batlle while in Spain, he exhibited 1m wonted ekiU and 

bravery in Ajsturia. 

But it is in the Russian campaig^n that he displayed his 
greatest qualities as a commander. The liistory oi the 
Grand Army in its invasion of Ruflsia and retieat from 
it, eomfaines more of glory and of gloom than any thing 
of its kind in the annals of man. The contrast between 
that army of nearly a half a miUion of men, crossing 
the Niemen iu presence of Napoleon, as he sat in liis 
tower and eaw those glorious li^omi move in beautiful 
Older and high spirits b^ore him ; and the remnant of 
that scattered army in rags, wan and ghastly, stagger- 
ing like a IkukI of sj^ectres over that same river, always 
fills one with the profoundest melancholy. At Smo- 
lensko^ Ney made a last e&xi to dissuade the Emperor 
fiom passing into Russia so late in the season. But 
neither he nor the other generals that formed his coun- 
cil could divert hia purpose. The battles of Valentiiia 
and Krasnoi soon followed, and last of all came Boro- 
dino^ in which Ney outdid himself^" and earned the 
^ title Napoleon gave him on the spot of Prince of 
Moskwa.*' 

At the commencement of that action Bonaparte kept 
Ney close beside him, and would not ior a long time 
allow him to take part in the conflict There they 
stood within hafling distance of each other, and gazed on 
the battle that raged on the right. At lensrth the former 
called Ney to him and gave his last orders. The trumpets 
sounded, the drums beat their hurried charge, and Ney 
with his three divisions hurled himsdf on the foe. The 
enemy's artillery- swept within a certain limit every inch 
of ground, and it seemed impo^eibie that a body of men 
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cauld stand there a single moment. But with a firm 
and rapid step that untimchkig column moved ibrward| 
UU it at length entered the storm of grapo-shot, when 
the head of it sunk down and disappeared like snow 
when it meets the river. Yet Ney still moved unhurt 
at its head, and without falteriiiir a moment, led the 
remnant straight through the destructive Hre, up to the 
v»ry intrenchments, and carried them* Then com- 
menced thai terrific struggle for the heights of Demen- 
owskoie. Davoust and Ney strove together with more 
than liuman valor to gain the eminence. After four 
hours of steady, unparalleled etfort against superior 
forcef and in the midst of incessant discharges of artilr 
lery, Ney sent to Bonaparte for help. The Young 
Guard and the reserved cavalry were ordered down, 
though they still, at the command of Napoleon, remained 
idle spectators of the tight, while he directed four hundred 
cannon on the redoubt. Under cover of this terrible 
fire, the intrepid columns moved to the assault The 
Russian artillery from the batteries stretched whole bat- 
talions on the field at every discharge. But it was all 
in vain. The rent columns closed again as before, 
'^each treading where his comrade stood," and pressed 
on like the in-rolling wave of the sea. Finding the 
French were gaining ground, the Ku^^ian coniiuander 
ordered his whole left wing to leave the mtrenchments 
and meet the French in the plain below. The shock 
was awful. Eighty thousand men were crowded into a 
small space, and for more than- an hour raged against 
each other in all the ferocity of war, while seven hun- 
dred pieces of cannon played incessantly upon the dense 
masses of living fiesh. Ney moved amid this wild 
storm calm and collected, though heated by the battle, 
like smne terrible spirit of the fight. His vnifbrra riddled 
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witii balls, and his face begrimed with powder and smokey 
he still, with his clear clarion voice, cheered oq his troopB, 
and with his cool bravery held his exhausted men to 

the encounter with a tenacity that could not be over- 
come, and which saved Bonaparte liiat day from a ru- 
iDoiis defeat 

Napoleon often gazed with astonishment on the 
movements of his fevorite marshal The quiet deter- 
mination with which he set out to execute the most 
hopeless uider — the progiebs he would make against the 
mnsi desperate odds, and the victory he would wring 
from defeat itself, brought even from him bursts of ad* 
miration. 

THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

The blazing towers of Moscow, the turning pmnt of 
Napoleon's invasion and his fortune, have scarcely 
crumbled to ashes before the fated •uidv turn their 
faces homeward. One would like to be made acquaint- 
ed with the conversations of Ney and the other mar- 
shals as they sat together in the Kremlin, and talked 
over the disastrous issue they had met, and the only 
way of escape from total anniiiilaiion. The fiery and 
impetuous harangues of some, and the blunt character- 
istic replies of othem^ while the crackling of the 
flames and the falling of columns and walls without 
were borne to their ears, must have been in the highest 
degree dramatic. From the heap of ruins and from the 
solitude which was more prophetic than tlie uproar of 
the storm, the Grand Army commenced its retreat A 
hundred and fifty thousand men and fifty thousand 
horses, with nearly six hundred pieces of cannon, march- 
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•d in separate eolumns orer the open coimtry, while be> 
hind in three separate files — stretchmg away till they 

were lost ui die distance — followed forty thousand strag- 
glers, witli an endless train of carriages and wagons, 
loaded with the rich booty of the capital, and surpdounted 
by countless standarjds, aod the cross of lyan the Great. 
Midlitudes of wimten were mingled in this confused 
throng, and amon^ ihem Russian girls, who were wil 
ling captives. Thus tins mighty caravan dragged its 
alow length along, gradually diminishing, day after day, 
under the fiiliguing march and increasing cdd^ streW" 
fng the roads with the costliest furs, and stufis of the 
East, together with wagons and carriages. 

At length, fighting its way, the army approached the 
field of Borodino, on \^'hich, nearly two months before^ 
that Battle of Giants'' had been fought. As the col- 
umn slowly toiled on, they came upn heaps of human 
skeletons, and corpse^ lialf devoured. Thirty thousand 
mutilated forms covered the plain, and amid them 
deserted drums, broken helmets, shattered wagons, 
gun-stocks, and fragments of uniform, and torn and 
bloody standards sweeping the ground over which they 
lately iloated in pride. The earth was all furrowed up, 
and desolation and gloom reigned over the scene. The 
height, on which stood the great redoubt, where the 
heat of the conflict had been, was white with skeletons 
that lay unburied where they fell. The field seemed 
a great cemetery which an earthquake had suddenly 
rent asunder, — emptying all its inmates upon the sur- 
fece. Oh ! it was a melancholy spectacle — that sad 
and dispirited throng treading amid the wreck and skel* 
etons of a dead army. 

At Wiazma Ney was appointed to relieve Davoust, , 
and with his corps cover the retreat. In tliis act Na- 
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pofetti Utters more distiDCtly his opiniaa of thai Mar* 
flhal^ generalship than language can da The whole 

history of Ney's conduct during that memorable retreat 
seems to belong rather to ^o]m liero of romance than ao 
actual man. The wondertui details appear incrediblei 
and would not he believed if the evi^nee was not in- 
contestable. With a mere handful of men he placed 
himself between the French and Russian armies, and 
by his nnarvellous exertioi!. desperate valor, and exhaust- 
less ingenuity, saved a portion of that host which would 
otherwise have been totally annihilated* That retreat 
alone would make him immortal. With all the faoU 
found with his generalship, there was not a commander 
among either the French or allied forces diinng the 
whole war, tliat ever did or ever could accomplish what 
Ney performed in that memorable dight. Had he fall- 
en Bonaparte would probably have ^en also^ and the 
former really saved the army, which the latter never 
could have done. Without provisions, almost without 
arms, he balded the well-tried and countless leijions of 
Russia back from his Emperor : — and over the wintry 
fields of snow and amid the driving storm, with a heart 
untamed and a will unsubdued, he hovered like a pro* 
lectin !T spirit around the divided and flying ranks of his 
countrymen. The soldier?, oxhaustpd and despairing, 
threw their muskets from them into the snow-drifts, 
and lay down by thousands to die. Gold, benumbed, 
and fiunineHitruck, this ghost of an army straggled on 
through the deep snow, with nothing but the tall pinss 
swaying and roaring jnournfully in the blast for land- 
marks to the glazing eye, while an enraged and well- 
disciplined army was pressing in the rear. Clouds of 
ntvens, whose dusky forms glanced like spirits through 
Ihe snow-filled air, croaked over the tilling columnfl^ 
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while HoofMr of dogs^ that had feUowed the army from 
Hoeoow, fell on the proelrate ffxma before- life wae 
wholly extinct. The storm howled by as the soldiers 
sunk at ni^ht in the snow to rest, many to rise no more, 
while tiie morning sun, if it shone at all, looked cold 
and dimly down thiough the flying clouds of a north- 
era sky. There were long intervals when not a drum 
or Inimpet-note hroke the mufRed tread of the stagger- 
ing legions. 

On the rear of such an army, and in sight of such 
horrors, did Ney comhaL Nothing but a spirit uncon- 
queialile ae &te iteelf coald have sustained him, or kept 
alive the flagging courage of hie tvoope. Stumbling 
every monient over the dead bodies of their comrades 
who had marched but a few hours in advance of them, 
thousands threw away their arms in despair, and wan- 
ilered off into the wilderness to die with cold, or be sAaia 
by the Cossacks. Yet Ney kept a firm band around 
him tlhit all the power of Russia could not conquer. 
Now ordermg his marcti with the skill of a general, 
and. now with musket in hand fighting Uke a common 
soldier, the moral iom of his example accomplished 
what authority alone never could have done. At length 
the bra\ e and heroic commander seemed to have reach- 
ed the crisis of his fate, and there appeared no escape from 
the doom that hung over him. The Russians had 
finally placed themselves between the French army and 
that tear guard, now dwindled to a few thousand. Ig- 
norant of his danger, Ney was leading his columns 
through a dense fog to the banks of the Lossmina, ou 
which were strewed the dead bodies of his countrymen, 
when a battery of forty cannon suddenly poured a de- 
structive storm of grap&ehot into the very heart of his 
tanka. The next moment the heights before him and 
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M •itlitr side appeared lined wkh dense maesee ef in* 

fantry and artillery. Ney had done all that man could 
4iOf aaii iiere hi^ career seemed about to close. He u as 
ordered lo capkulale. He replied, ^^A Marshal of 
France never surrender^" and closing his column 
marehed straight upon ihe batteries. Yain valor. Hk 
noble and devoted followers pro\ed tlieniselves worthy 
of their heroic leader, but after a \os& of half their 
number they were compelled to retire. Finding the 
army gradually extending its^ on every side to hem 
him in, be returned bade towaids Smolensko. 

He had lefttluH city on the I7th of Novennber, suppos- 
ing thatDavoust was to sustain him ; but he soon found 
that he must fight his way akme to the army. Deepait 
then seized every heart, and a fathomless abyss yawued 
beneath that lone Rear Guard; and all diseif^ine 
wouhi have been lost, but for the sway which the lofty 
miud, rather than outward command, of Ney held over 
his troops. His kindness to the sufferers, and his care 
for the wounded, and the great generosity and self> 
denial he exhibited, were more potent than discipline to 
bind his devoted band to him. As they left the gates 
of Smolensko, a French mother tindmg she had not 
room in her sledge for her in&nt child, cast it from her 
into the snow in spite of its piercing cries and pleading 
tones. Ney, touched by the spectacle, lifted up the in- 
fcnt himself, and replaced it on the mother's breast, bid- 
ding her cherish and protect it. Again did she cost it 
away, and again did he carry it in his own brave arms 
back to her-— and though the mother was finally left to 
die on the frozen ground, that tender infant survived all 
the horrors of ilie retreat and lived to see Fiance. 
What an eulogy on this man of steel was this single 
act! With destruction staring him and his army Iti 
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the face, he, though hardened in a hundred battles, aad 
called " the bravest of the brave," could forget his own 
dangers and dutiea in the eflbrts to save the life of a 
mngt» in&nt Goitntleas acts of this kind showing that 
io that fearless heart dwelt the kindliest sympathies of 
our nature, created a bond of affection between him 
and the mcaiu-,t soldier, and enhanced ten- fold their 
awe of him when he moved in such terrible sUeogih, 
through the carnage of battle* 

Pressing eagerly on, Ney and his six thoosaod men 
came upon Krasnoi, where JNapulcou had struggled so 
nobly to save Davoust. Ignorant of the battle that had 
beea fought there^ the soldiers still knew its whole his* 
lory ; — ^for by the caps tying amid the corpses, and the 
wiform scattered here and there over the frosty ground, 
they could pick out even the regiments that had suiTer- 
•ed most. Hurrying over this sad field where they 
stumbled every moment over their unburied comrades, 
and horses lying still alive In their harness^ amid broken 
musketsi and helmets, and dismounted cannon — ^kick« 
ing up, along every ravine where the aaow had drifted, 
these horrid relics as they marched forwardi they came 
at length to the Lossmina. 

It was back over such a road that Ney, after his re* 
pulse, ordered his soldiers to march. They stood and 
gazed ill amazement at him, as if they could not have 
heard aright, and then, wondering, as they afterwards 
saidi at their own submission, quiedy ob^ed him* It 
was a dark and cold night — a night of sixteen hours in 
length, when the shattered and bleeding oohmn b^an 
its retreat, and retrod the battle-field over which it had 
marched with shuddering only a short time beiore. At 
length coming to a ravine, Ney hailed and ordered the 
iofini^ to be cleaied avray^ thinking thei# 
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beneath leading to the Dnieper. The men soon came 
to ke, when the Marshal taking out his map and look- 
ing at it for a moment, ordered the army to keep akmg 

the ravine. After proceeding a short distance, he directed 
tlie fires to be kindled as ii he iiiiciKled to bivouac for 
the night, in order to deceive the enemy. the lights 
blazed upon the darknessi the Ruesians fired oS their 
cannon in joy, for their foes now seemed within their 
gfrasp. Ney listened a moment to the sullen echo, 
tlnnkiog at first that Davoust had come ; but the next 
moment, understanding the language it spoke, "he 
ewore he would give the lie to their joy,'' and immediate- 
ly recommenced his march. In the hurry and darkness, 
many, who hoiu wounds and exhaustion, lagged behind, 
wandered out of the way, as the column, without tlie 
sound of a drum or trumpet, swept silently and swiftly 
across the fields ] so that when he reached the Dnieper, 
Ney saw that but a part of his followers had arrived. 
As good fortune, or rather a kind heaven above, or- 
' dained it, the river where they struck it was frozen 
across, while above and below the ice was all afloat. 
Still this narrow bridge was weak^ and would bear only 
one at a time, and the poeitkm of Ney was perilous in 
the extreme. 

To save himself and his army no time was to be lost, 
for not only were forty thousand men in Us rear, but the 
ice was gradually giving way. But here he again ex- 
hibited that greatness of heart which bonon him more 

than his bravery, and makes our love for him exceed even 
our admiration — for, having arranged his fragment of an 
army so as to march over the ice at a moment's warn- 
ing, he waited three hours befi>re crossing to aik>w the 
weak and wounded stragglers to come in. Pressed by 
the most appalling dangers, he still yielded to the dio 
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tales of mercy : and there on liic ba-nksof the frozen river, 
and during liiis lime of intense anxiety, with the ice 
irielting before hiiu, did this strange, indomitable man 
lie down with his cloak aroand him, and sleep. 

Bonaparte, &r in advance, struggling forward on foot 
with a birch stick in hi^: hand to keep him hum lalliiig 
on the ice^ — ^sui rounded by his few exhausted yet faith- 
ful followers, was pressed with anxiety for the fate of 
Ney— bb now last remaining hope. As he stiode on 
over the desolate track, he was heard continually mar- 
muring to himselfj — and " Ney, Ney," ahnost nionioi> 
tarily escaped from his lips, accompanied with passionate 
exclamations of grief. 

Bot the marshal, of whom he had heard nothing for 
so long a time, had crossed the Dnieper with his three 
thousand men, although he had left in its frozen current 
Bcores under whose feet the treaclierous ice had given 
way. Still there was a wilderness between him and 
his Emperor, and that wilderness was filled with Coe- 
facks. F<Nr sixty miles he struggled on with hb weary 
columns amid six thousand of these wild warriors — 
standing in order of battle by day, and marching through 
the deep snow by night. At one time they got in ad- 
vance of him, and fell unexpectedly upon his advanced 
posts, which were immediately driven in, and all was 
given up as lost But Ney ordered the trumpets to 
sound the charge, and with the cheering words, " Com- 
rades, now is the moment j forward, they are ours," ral- 
lied their courage to the assault, and the Cossacks fled. 
Thinking their general saw what they did not see, and 
that the enemy were cut off, the soldiers pressed for- 
ward where otherwise thoy would have yielded and iled. 
At length with only Jifteeii hundred men out of the 
fiorty thousand with which he had started, he ap- 
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proached Orcha, and sent forward fifty horsemen to ask 
for help. Davoust, Eugene, and Mortier were there, 
and had just got their soldiers nicely quartered for the 
night — ^the first night the poor fellows had had a house 
to shelter them, or sufficient food to eat — ^wben these 
horsemen gjiilupcd into llie village. But as soon as it 
was known that Ney was near, asking assistance, the 
brave men turned cheerfuUy out into the cold, while 
Eugene and Mortier disputed the honor of going to his 
relief. Eugene carried it on the ground of superior 
rank, and at the head of four thousand men plunged 
inlu the deep snow, and marched six miles without get- 
ting any tidings of the fugitives. He then ordered a 
halt and directed some cannon to be fired. Their thun- 
der rolled away through the gloom, and when silence, 
again fell on tlie illiiiiitablc siiow-fields, there came the 
dull report of musketry on tlie air. Ney had no can- 
non with which to answer those of Eugene, and his re- 
ply was like his army, weak and languishing* Eugene 
however, heard it, and marching swiflly up, saw the 
black column of the brave niar.shal moving over the 
snow. Rushing up he clasped him in his arms, and 
wept Uke a ehiid on his neck. Ney strained him to his 
manly bosom, and then began sternly to upbraid Davoust 
for thus endangering him, and through him the French 
army. The soldiers also threw themselves into each 
other's arms with the uiost enthusiastic exclamations, 
and with joy retraced their steps to Orcha. Arrived 
there, the provisionef, and fire, and beds were cheerfully 
shared, and the tired armies, after recounting to each 
their ti li-; ;iiid dangers, lav down to sleep in eacii 
other's embrace. Still Ney couid not forgive Davoust, 
and when the latter attempted to make some explana- 
tion of his conduct, be only replied in a stem 
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" Monsieur le Marechal, I have no reproaches to loakt 
to you I God is our witnesB and your judge." 
When Bonaparte heard of his arrival, he exclaimed, 

I have three hundred milhons in my coffers in the 
TuiUcries, I would willingly have given them to save 
JVIarshal Ney." Well he might, and half his empire 
with it, for without him he had been a throneless Empe- 
ror. The meeting of Bonaparte and this brave man 
&how^ t lic profound iiiiprc&iiui) the conduct of the latter 
had made on him. As liis eye ieU on the worn, yet still 
proud unconquerable veteran, he exclaimed, " What a 
man, what a soldier P But words fiiikd to express his 
admiration, and he clasped the stem warrior to his 
bosom and embraced him Willi aii the rapture one iiero 
embraces another. 

But Ney's exhausting efforts were not yet over , Bona- 
parte dared not relieve him from the important and 
dangerous post he had filled with such honor, and an- 
otlier rear guard was put under his command. At the 
awful passage of the Beresina he again stood between 
the army and destruction, and while Victor on one side 
of the river, he on the other side — after Oudinot's wound 
— kept back with a mere handful of men the Russian 
thousands. From this time on hk duty became still 
more painful At every step he came upon corpses — 
the whole country was covered with hillocks formed by 
the snow drifting over &Uen soldiers, while the pieroing 
cold, and gnawing hunger and fatigue, thinned his 
ranks with frightful rapidity. Even when the eneniy 
kept at a distance, the work of mortahty went on ; and 
all along the edges of the column, men wero seen stag- 
germg from the line of march, and with a groan, pitch- 
in g; 1 nto the snow drifts. Others unable to proceed, would 
vit fiown, and resting their chins on thek denched handS|. 
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gaze with a look of unutterabie despair on their retiring 
oomrades. Others still, would drop upon their knees, and 
with tears of real blood streaming from their inilamed 
eyes, rest a moment in that pleading attitude, and then 
full on their hands, while the most pitiful sobs and 
moans would escape their breasts. Struggling still for 
life they remained a shontimein this position, and then 
their headei would begin to sway backwardsand forwarder 
and the next moment they lay stretched stark and stiff 
aiuid tlie siiuw, while the blinding storm rapidly wove 
their winding-sheet. When the weather cleared up it 
was so cold the very air seemed frozen, and the birds 
dropped dead from the trees, and then the benumbed and 
stiffened column would go staggering over the froBly fields 
in dead silence — the crackling of the snow crust and flakes 
of ice under their feet the only souikIs tliat disturbed the 
solitude that surrounded them. At night the poor crea* 
tures would stt in circles all doubled up U> retain the 
warmth of th^ bodies, and in the morning were still 
seen in that attitude frozen stifT, and left thus by their 
retreating companions. The bivouacs could be traced 
through the wilderness by the circles of dead that 
marked their locality* Some became delirious, and 
roamed about, howling and gnashing their teeth, or 
making the clear cold air ring with their demoniacal 
laughter. These, when a fire was built, would cast 
themselves frauticaiiy into the flames, and perish in hor- 
rible convulsions. Piteous moans, and prayers, and 
cries, arose on every side, as the froaen, bleeding column 
dragged its weary length over the icy plains ; and hun- 
ger, and madne^ss, and pain fiUed every heart. At liie 
head of such an army, and in the midst of such diffi* 
culties was Ney compelled to struggle, and with such 
soldiers was he compelled to fight. But undaunted bf 
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the dangers that aurrounded him — unsubdued by the 
despair Uiat rested on every face — gnawed himself by 
the pangs of hunger, and his limbs stiffened with tlie 
frost, he still endeavored to keep alive the courage of his 
men ; and with his noble heart bleeding at the sights 
and the sounds he saw and heard, still spoke encour- 
agmg words oi France and of safety. Now helping a 
poor wretch to his feet, and now fighting with his mus- 
ket beside the dispirited soldiers, he shamed even de- 
spair, and made the dying give another effort, then bless 
luni as they fell. None but a man of wonderful intel- 
lect could have held the moral power he did over such 
soldiers in such calamities. There was a grandeur and 
Bobleness in that character, which secured obedience, 
long after bravery and authority were forgotten. 

At length the scattered remnants of the French Le- 
gpions reached the Niemen, the boundary of the Russian 
territory. Ney arrived destitute of troops — ^the rear 
guard had again melted away. Collecting in haste a 
few hundred men he found in the town (Wihia), he 
planted twenty-^^ur cannon on the redoubts, and kept 
back the enemy all day, while the army was retiring. 
The next morning he continued his defence, but the 
soldiers, seeing their comrades bending their footsteps 
towards France, and away from the bullets of tlie Rus- 
sians, began to follow after till he was left almost alone. 
Still true to his duty he continued to cover the retreat 
of tlte army he had so often saved. All had not yet 
passed the Niemen, and by dint of persuasion, and 
threats, and promises, he collected thirty men around 
him, and with musket in hand, defended with this 
handful the gate of Wihia. These too finally deserted 
him ; and then he fought alone, slowly retiring through 
Ihe streets with his &ce to the mmy, and aosaiiig tl^A 
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river, was (Jie last of the (Ji aud Army who left the 
Jttussian territory?^ 

Oumbinnen was the first place in Germany, ailei 
passing the nver, at which rest could be obtained* 
General Dumas, who was sick, had just entered the 
houi-e of a Frencii pliysician in this town, when a man 
accosted biiii whom he took to be a peilect stranger 
His powerful form was wrapped in a large military 
cloak — his beaid was long and untrinuned — ^his eotm* 
tenance begrimed with powder, and his whiskers half 
burneJ off, while his emaciated face spoke of toils and 
privations of no common magnitude. But bis eye still 
burned with that lustre no one e?er fcurgot who once 
saw it in battle* " What,'' said the stiangw^ ^ General 
Dumas, do you not know me?" ^ No," replied Dumas, 
who are you ?" ^' I am the rear guard of tlie Grand 
Army — Marshal Ney. I have fired the last limsket 
shot on the bridge of Kowno ; I have thrown into the 
Niemen the last of our anna \ and I have walked hither 
as you see me across the forests." He had done all thai 
man could do iuught till his army was annihilated, 
then formed another — created means where they did 
not exist — sustained the sinking courage of hiq followers 
when all before him was blank and hopeless — struggled 
at last with a few hundred, and then thirty, and then 
alone, as rear guard of the army, and finally on foot 
and unattendedi crossed the forests to join his compan- 
ions. 

After the abdication of Napoleon he hved in Paris in 
almost entire seclusion. Too rough for the polished so- 
ciety of the French capital, and too stern and grave to 
be dissipated, he dwelt by himself His palace was ele- 
gantly furnished ; and his wife, fond of gaiety .and lux- 
W7i entertained her friends thersi while he would \m 
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^iakag hj HtxmU, munng over the eUvmy and adven* 
luious life he had led. Sick of the inactive monot- 
Quom life <tf the dty, he retired to his country-seat, 

where, in the sports of the field, he could find some re- 
lief to his restlessness. It was here he received his un- 
expected order to joiii the Sixth Military Division. Oa 
arrivii^^ at Paris be learoed to his astonishment that 
Bonaparte had left Elba and was on his way to the 
capital. 

Here occurs the only dark passage in his whole hi»* 
tory. Bonaparte's star had apparently set for ever al 
his exile^ ai|d Ney did perfectly right to sustain the 
government of France ; hut he had no right to betray 
ihe trust his Monarch rep<^d in him, and go over with 
acmy to the side of the invader. He> by this act| 
(•ecame a traitor ; but his treason had more excuses than 
the likecrime ever had before. At fint he regarded the 
descent of Napoleon on the shores of France as the 
jnost extravagant rashness, and designed, as he declared, 
to hnng him a prisoner to Paris. But be had hardly 
set out on his expedition, before Bonaparte b^n to 
ply him with those arte he knerw so well how to use. 
He had made Ney what he was, and he appealed to the 
gratitude of the noble-hearted veteran. He had stood 
by his side iu the smoke and thunder of battle, and he 
recaUed those scenes to his imagination. They had 
been warriom together in danger, and Bonaparte excited 
him with those recollections, so calculated to move a 
heart like his. He kept his emissaries constantly about 
him, representing to him the utter feebleness and im- 
beciUty of the Bourbon throne — he called him again the 
^Bravest of the Brave," and entreated him not to fight 
against his M companion in arms. At the same time 
he piumised peace to France, and ail that Ney could de^ 
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sire. A plain biuot soldier — with a heart full of great 
affections for heroes like himself what wonder is it thai 
his constancy shook I Added to all this, the emissarietf 
of Bonaparte had at length afiected the fidelity of the 
arniv, and while Ney was wavering, his ^oidiers had al- 
ready determined lor Napoleon. He felt that he could 
not reflist the tide if he would, while he evidently had 
kiit all desire to do sa His act of treason has many 
palliations : still it was unworthy of him. If his old 
affection and gratitude were too strong to allow him 
to £ght against his former Monarch, his honor should 
have prevented him from fighting against his new one. 
He should have returned and resigned his commandi 
and retired ftoxn the contest He himself afterwards 
felt so. The excitement and enthusiasm under w hicb 
he had acted had passed away, and he saw the transac- 
tion in a dear and just light. It weighed on his heart, 
and he grew melancholy and spiritless. He bad lost 
his self*respect ; and his honor, which he heretofore had 
kept bright as his sword, \\ tarnished. Kindly feel- 
ings had conquered him whom no enen^y could subdue, 
and now ^e eye no danger could daunt or hardship 
dim, became dull and lustreless^ That glorious fore* 
head that had been the terror of so many hundred bat- 
tles, had a spot u[3on it, and Ney felt feebler than in the 
hour of extremest peril. Remorse gnawed at his heart, 
and the feeling of personal dignity was gonB for ever. 
He became morose and restless, and not until ordered 
by Bonaparte to Lille, if he would see the first battle,'^ 
did he evince any of his old fire. 

This single fact is the best excuse that could be offer- 
ed for him. It shows that, whatever his act may be^ his 
heoTt was right. It was not deliberate treason, but the 
■udden impulse of a man too finquently governed by his 
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ftelings. He afterwards doubtless hoped, in the excite- 
meat of battle, to rid himself of his rsmonei and per- 
haps by his Yaior to wipe out the disgrace he bad 
brought on his name. 

BATTLE OP WATBBLOO. 

Afker the hundred days preparationi Napoleon ad- 
vanced to the Low Countries, to meet the allies, again 

banded together for his overthrow. He attacked RIu- 
cher at Ligny, aad defeated him, — and so hard press- 
ed t(ras this old veteran that he was overthrown, and lay 
entangled under his horse in the darkness, while the 
French cavalry passed twice over his body without ob- 
servinjgf him : he then extricated himself and joining 
his troops retreated to Wavres. Ney had been less 
successful at duatre Bras in his attack on Wellington, 
but he had retired in good order, and eflbcted a junction 
with Napoleon, and the two together moved down on 
Waterloo where the Duke had taken up his position- 
entirely separated from the Prussian army. 

To understand the field of battle, imagine two slightly 
elevated semicircular ridges or rather slopes, a half-mile 
apart, curving gently forward, somewhat in the form of 
a parenthesis, and you have the positions of the two ar- 
mies. On the summit of one of these slopes was 
drawn up the French array, and on the other that of 
the English and allies. The night of the 17th of June 
was dark and stormy — the rain fell in torrents, and the 
two armies lay down in the tall rye drenched with rain, 
to wait the morning that was to decide the £a,te of Eu- 
rope and of Napoleon. From the ball-room at Brussels 
many English officers had been summoned in haste to 
the iieid, aud shivering and cold were compelled to pass 
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the night in mud and rain, in their elegant attire. Th^ 
artillery had cut up the ground, so tliat the inud w as 
AAkle-deep, wiitie the tali rye lay crushed and matted 
beneath the feet of the soldiefiB. The moining of tho 
18th opened with a drizzling rain, and the two armies, 
benumbed with cold and soaking wet, rose from their 
daiu|) beds to the contest. Eighty thousand French 
floLdierd were seen moving in close, massive columns on 
the crest of the height, as they took up their several po- 
eitleos for the da j. Af^er all was completod Bonaparte 
rode along the lines in the highest spirits, confident of 
success, and exclauiiing", " now to breakiast," galloped 
away, while the shout "vtwe VEmpereur T that rolled 
after him shook the field on which they stood, and fell 
with ominous tones on the allied army. Two hundred 
and sixty-two cannon bncd liie ridge like ii wall of 
death, ready to open their lire on the enemy. At eleven 
o'clock the signal of attack was given, and the columns 
moved in beautiful order down the slope. WeUingtoa'a 
lines occupied two miles in extent, with the right rest* 
ing on the Chateau llougomont, which hoai the de- 
fences it furnished was equal to a redoubt. The centre 
was protected by a farm-house^ La Haye Sainte, white 
the teft stretched out into the open field First, Jerooie 
Bonaparte led a column of six thousand men down on 
Hougomont, who in the lace of a most destructive fire 
pushed up to the very walls of the chateau, and thrust 
their bayonets through the door. But the Coldati^am 
Guaids held the court-yard with invincible obstinacy, 
and he was compelled at length to retire, after leaving 
1400 men in a little orchard beside the walls, where it 
does not seem so many men could be laid. In a short time 
the battle became general along the whole line^ and 
voic deeds were perlMrmed on every rod of the contested 
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ield. The heavy French caTcJry came thmulering 

down on the steady English squares, that had already 
been wasted by the heavy ai tiliery, and strove with 
ahnoet superhAiman energy to break them. Drivea 
io deipemtioii by their repeatedly foiM attempts, they 
at length stopped their horses and oooly walked them 
round and round liie squares, and whenever a man fell 
dashed in, in vain valor. Whole ranks went down iike 
smitten grass before the headku^ charges of cavaky 
and iniantry* In the centre the conflict at length became 
awfnl. for there the crisis of the battle was fixed. Wei* 
Kngton :=Lood under ii tree while the boughs were crash- 
ing with the cannon shot over head, and nearly his 
whole guard smiltea down by his side, anxiously 
watching the prpgress of the fight. His brave squaresi 
torn into firagments by bombs and riochet shot, still re- 
fused to yield one fool of ground. Najiolcoii lodc 
through his ranks, cheering on the exhausted columns 
of infantry and cavahy, that rent the heavens with the 
shoat of Vive VEmpereur I*' and dashed with un- 
paralleled recklessness on the bayonets of the English. 

The hero of Wagram, and Borodino, and Avisterlitz, 
and Marengo, and Jena, enraged at the stubborn ob- 
stinai^ of the British, rode over the field, and was 
stiQ sure of victory. Wellington, seeing that he couki 
not much longer sustain the desperate charges of the 
Fiench b:Utalions, wiped the sweat Ironi liis anxious 
forehead and exclaimed, Oh, that Blucher or night 
would come P Thus from eleven till four did the battle 
rage with sanguinaiy ferocity, and still around the cen- 
tre it grew more awful every moment. The mangled 
cavalry staggered up to the exhausted Biitish squares, 
which, though diminished and bleeding in every part, 
ieemed looted to the ground they stood upon. The he- 
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8M HIS LAST CKAmOB. 

roie PieUn had fiOkii si ths Insdof hb brigade, whik 
llM 8WOfd WM fleshiog over his head. Poasonby had 

goite (Inwii lui the hard-fought iield, aiid teiToi and 
a^ughler werts cm every side ;--^tiil the charge of the 
Fieoch ca?alry on the ceatre was terrific. IXaregard- 
ing the ckae and inurderotiB fire of ibe British baUeriet, 
they rode steadily forward till they came to ibe bayonet's 
|H)uii, and tlien firmly urged their horses heads againBt 
the harrier, but ui vaiii — pierced tlirough, and broJcen, 
they were rolled back over the field, but ralbed again 
and again to the charge, and prodigies of vabr wem 
wrought, and heroes fell at every discharge. The 
rent and Uudtlcn field ran bluod, yet through the deep 
mud the determix^d foemen pressed on, while out of 
the smoke of every volley arose from the French lines 
the ^oui of PEmpereur /" 

CHARGE OF TUE OLD GUARD. 

At length a dark object was seen to emerge from tha 
distant wood, and soon an army of 30,000 men de- 
ployed into the field, and began to march straight for the 

scene of conllu t. Blucher and his Prussians had come, 
but no Grouchy, who had been left to hold them in 
check, followed after. In a mooieDt P^apoieon saw that 
he could not sustain the attack of so many fresh troops, 
if once allowed to form a junction with the aUM 
forces, and so be det* i iiiined to stake his fate on one 
bold cast, and endeavor to pierce the allied centre with 
a grand charge of the Old Guard — and thus throw- 
ing himself between the two armies, fight them sep- 
erately. For this purpose the Imperial Guard was call* 
ed up, which had remained inactive daring the wliole 
day, and divided into two immeoide coluoms, which 
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were to meet at the British centre. That under Reilk 
no sooner entered the fire than it disappeared like misL 
The other waa ^ced under Ney, the "braveet of 
the braTe," and the order to advance ^ven. Napo» 
leou accouipauiecl tlieni part way down the slope, and 
halting for a momeat in a hollow, addressed them in 
hk fiery, impetuous manner. He told them the battle 
rested with them, and that he relied on their valor. 
" Vwe PEmpereur f" answered him with a shout that 
was heard all over the field of battle. 

He then left them to Ney, who ordered the charge. 
Bonaparte has been bhimed for not heading this charge 
himself; but he knew he could not carry that guard 
so far, nor hold them so long befoie the artillery, as 
Ney. The moral power the latter carried with iiim, 
from the reputation he had gained of being the bra- 
vest of the bxave/' was worth a whole division. When* 
ever a coluom saw him at their head, they knew that 
it was to be victory or annihilation. With the ex- 
ception of Macdotiald, I do not know a general in the 
two armies who could hold his soldiers so long in the 
very fax» of destruction as he. 

The whole Continental struggle exhibited no sufaiimer 
spectacle than this last eflbrt of Napoleon to save his 
sinking empire. Europe had been put upon the plains 
of Waterloo to be battled for. The greatest military 
energy and skill the world possessed had been tasked to 
the utmost during the day. Thrones were tottering on 
the ensanguined field, and the shadows of ftigitive 
kings flitted through tine smoke of battle. Boriapai te'a 
star trembled in the zenith — now blazing out in its an- 
cient i^endor, now suddenly paleing before his anxious 
eye. At length, when the Prussians appeared on the 
field; he resolved to stake Europe on one bold throw* 
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Mm comgaimtdA hiniielf and Fiancse lo Ney, mod mw hm 

empire rest on a single cliarge. The inteose anxiety 
with winch he watched the advance ut iliaL culuinii, 
and the terribie suspense he suifered when the smoke of 
liftldfi wmppod u ffom sight, and (he utter de^ir of his 
great heart when the eortain lifted over a fugitiye army, 
and ihedcapairiiiL'^ shriek rung on every side.-' la a-arde 
recule,^^ " la garde recide, ' make us for the nioiiient 
forget ail the carnage in sympathy with ius distress. 

Ney felt the pressure of the immense responsihihtj on 
his brave heart, and resolved not to prove unworthy of 
the great trust committed to Ins care. Nothing could 
be mure imposing than the movement of tiiat grand 
column to the assault. That guard had never yet re- 
coiled before a human foe, and the aUied forces beheld 
with awe its firm and terrible advance to the final 
charge. For a moniLiit tlie batteries stopped playing, 
and the firing ceased along the British lines, as without 
the beating of a drum, or the blast of a bugle, to cheer 
their steady courage, they moved in dead silence over 
the plain. The next moment the artillery opened, and 
the liead of that gaUant column seemed to sink inLo 
the earth. Rank after rank went down, yet they nei- 
ther stopped nor laltered. Dissolving squadrons, and 
whole totudjons disappeariag one after another in the 
destructive fire, affected not their steady courage. The 
ranks closed up as before, and each ueading over his 
iiillen comrade, pressed i^rmly on. The horse which 
Ney rode fell under him, and he had scarcely mounted 
another before It also sunk to the earth. Again and 
again did that unfiinching man feel his steed sink down, 
tiii^^re had been shot under him. Then, with his uni- 
form riddled with bullets, and his face singed and 
blackened with {Mnideri he mafched on foot with diawn 
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«abre at the head of his men. In vain did the ar- 
iiUsry hurl iCs storm of fire and lead into that lifing 
mass. Up to the very muzzles they pressed, and dn« 

Ting the artillerymen from their own pieces, pushed on 
through the English lines. But at that moment a file 
of soldiers who had lain flat on the gronnd, behind a 
kivr 'ridge of euth, suddenly rose and ponred a volley in 
their very iaees. Another and another Mowed till one 
broad sheet of llame rolled on their bosoms, and in 
such a fierce and unexpected flow, that human courage 
could not withstand it. They reeled, shook, staggered 
back, then turned and fled. Ney was borne back in 
the refllient tide, and hurried over the fiield. But for 
the crowd of fugitives that forced him on, he would have 
stood alone, and fallen on his footsteps. As it was, dis- 
daining to fly, though the whde army was flying, he 
famed his men into two immense squares, and endeav- 
ored to stem the terrifie current, and would have done so 
had it not been for the thirty thousand firesh Prussians 
that pressed on his exhausted ranks. For a long time 
these squares stood and let the artillery plow through 
them. But the fate of Napoleon was writ, and though 
Ney doubtless did what no other man in the army 
could have done, the decree could not be reversed. 
The star that had blazed so brightly over the world, 
went down in blood, and the bravest of the brave" 
had lought his last batUe. It was worthy of his great 
name, and the charge of the Old Guard at Waterioo^ 
with him at their head, will be pointed to by remotest 
generations with a shudder. 

We now come to the expiation of his treason by a 
fmblic execution. The allies, after they assembled ji^ 
Paris, demanded some victims to appease their &n^^ 
Many were selected, but better counsel prevafled, ai»| 
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ihey wmnvtcL VeywBM a pmnimi example; ht 
had nmled tkmr armies loo fineqiianUy and too neaii j 

^ wrested their crowus lioin them at Waterloo, to be for- 
given. It was intended at hist to try him by martial 
law, but tbe Maishais of Franca refused to ail in judge- 
ment oq so brave, generous, and heroic a warrior. Bya 
royal oidinanee, the Chamber of Peers was then directed 
to try hitn. Scorning to take advantage of any techni- 
calities of laW; he was speedily found guilty and con- 
demned to death, by a majority of a hmdred and fifty^ 
iwoL Seventeen only were &und to vole in his fiivor* 

. That he was guilty <^ treason in the letter of the 
charge, is evident, but not to that extent which demand- 
ed ius deatli. No man had done more for France than 
he, or loved her honor and glory with a higher afieo^ 
tion ; and his ignominious death is a lasting disgrace In 

^ the French nation. Justice was the emmse not the 
ground of his condemnation. To have carried out the 
princijjlc on wliich his sentence was based, would liave 
ended in a public massacre* Ney and Labedoyere were 
the only victims ofieied up to appease an unjust hatred. 
Besides, Ney's person was sacred under a solemn treaty 
that Wellington had himself made. One of the articles 
of that treaty, expressly declared that no person should 
be molested for his political conduct or opinions during 
the hundred days." On such ocmditionB was Paris sur- 
rendered, and there never was a mote flagrant vi<^tion 
of national honor than the trial of Ney. The whole 
affair, from beginning to end, was a deliberate murder, 
committed from feelings of revenge alone. Napoleon 
never did so base an act in his lUe— and on Welling* 
ton's for^iead is a tqpot that shall grow darker with timoi 
and cause many a curse to be muttered over his grave. 
He should have interiered to have saved so gallant au 
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mmj atlhelMUMud of hia tife^ bat he 1^ bis hmr go 
down before the clamor of yhidietiTe enemies, and be* 

come a niurdcrar in the siglil ol the vvoiid. Ney was / 
ptihlichj shot as a traitor. 

1 1 18 last moments did not disgrace his life. He was ca^ 
M from his bed and a tianquil sleep to hear his see tenee 
read. As the preamble went on enumerating his many 
titles lie hastily broke in — " why cannot you simply call 
me Michael Ney, — now a French soldier and soon a heap 
9f dust T The last interview with his wife and chil> 
draa shook his stem heart more than all the battles he 
had passed through, or his approaching death. This 
over he rerfumed his wonted cahnness. In reply to one 
of his sentinels, who said, "Marshal, you should now 
think of death," he replied, Do you suppose any one 
should teach me to die?' But lecoUecting himsdf, he 
added in a milder tone, ^ Comrade, you are right, send 
^ the Curate of St. Sulpice ; I will die as becomes 
i Christian !" As he alighted from the coach, lie 
advanced towards the file of soldiers drawn up as ex- 
ecutionen, with the same calm mien he was wont to 
exhibit on the field of battle. An officer stepping fiir- 
ward to- bandage his eyes, he Stopped him with the 
proud interrosfation, " Are you ignorant tliat for twenty- 
five years 1 have been accustomed to face both ball and 
boUets?^ He then took off his hat, and with his eagle 
eye, now subdued and solemn, turned towards beaveUt 
said with the same calm and decided voice that had 
turned the tide of so many battles, " / declare before 
God and marij that I have never betrayed my coun- 
try ; may my death render her happy, vive la 
France /" He then turned to the sddiers, and gazing 
on them a moment, struck one hand upon his heart 
and said, " my comrades^ fire on me." Ten balls en- 
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lered him, and he fell dead. Shame upon his judges 
that fw a mgie act coaLd coodemn one braver aod qo- 
Usr than they all, to io baso a death. A starner war* 
rior never trod a battle-field — a kinder heart never beat 

in a human bosom, and a U uer patriot never elicd his 
bkxxl for Ins country. If France never has a worse 
tfaitor, the day of her betrayal will be far distant, and if 
■he 1ms DO wene defender, disgiaoa will never visit 
her araiiee. Sayt Colonel Napier, in speaking of Iria 
death, "thus he who had fouglit Jive hundred battles 
for France — not one against her — -was shot as a trai- 
tor." 

Hkwiie wai on her knees before the king praying for 
Ihs pardon when the fiital news was brought her, and 
immediately fointed away, then went into convulsions, 
which well nigh added another victim to this base murder. 
Hie iatiier who loved hioi tenderly as the son of his 
pride and the glory of his name, was never toid of his 
ignominious death. He was at this time eighty-eight 
years of age, and lived to be a hundred years old. - He 
saw by the mouining weeds on his family that some 
catastrophe had happened, and his father's heart told 
but too well where the bolt had struck ; but he made 
no inqoiries, and though he lived twelve years after, 
never mentioned his son's name, and was never told of 
his late. He knew he was dead, but iie asked not how 
nor where he died. 

The gpreat fault in Mey's character was ind<denos» 
UnksB his energies were summoned from their repose 
by some pressing danger, he was inclined to inactivity. 
Yet this tendency, which has so often been severely 
censured, is almost necessarily associated with the pro- 
digious power and resolution he possessed. The Lion 
is not easily roused, and strengdi is always immobile till 
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theie is & call equal to its capacity. The heavy 
glish squares can nevttr be converted into light troopg 
without loosing thm invindUe tenacity. 

He was also plain and direct even to bkintness, and 
often ofieuded his fneads by the lieedom with which he 
qioke of their errors. He never lost sight of his low 
origniHi and was never ashamed of it To some yomig 
officers boasting of their rank, titles, 6&c., he said, Gen- 
tlemen, I was iec^s foi lunate than you. I got nothing 
from my family, and I teemed myf?elf rich at Metz, 
when i had two loaves of bread on my table.'' Simple 
and austere in his habits, he reminds one of an dd 
Greek or Roman hero. The vacillalion of feeling which 
caused him to commit the great error of his life, adds to 
our sympathy for iiini, while it injures the perfection of 
his character. It led him to be a humane soldier, and 
when second in command frequently to disobey orders 
ftf the execution of criminals. He died in debt, having 
saved nothing from all his (oils. His last words were 
for Prance, and his last injunction to his children, not 
to treasure any feelings of ammoeity towards those who 
had slain him. 

A small monument sUU stands in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, on the spot where he fell, but his noMest 
monument is in the hearts of men, who will take 
t&te that his fame survives that of his destroyers. 

The Empire of Napoleon had departed for ever — tibte 
infrunous coalitions had finally triumphed, and despots 
ism slowly settled back to its ancient places, but not to 
its ancient strens^th. The patrid mass still heaves on 
tlie subdued but not chained billow^, and its doom on 
the Continent is wht Said Robert Hall, that great as 
well as good man, ^< WAm I heard of ihe resuU a/ 
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1. Ob baitU of Watwiog, J/sU m8 i/iie clock of tk$ 
WfrU had gone b€Msk nx agoa^ Let those who ao 
readily adopt English authorides respecting XnpoleoB'a 

wars, ask iheuidelves why this ChristiaQ divine and 
Englishman uttered such a sentiment. 

Let all who regard Napoleon as a scouige of his race 
go and ask Italy and Pruseiai and Sweden send Poland 
— the Waldenses of Piedmont — ^the Caocassians «f 
Asia — the Jewd of Paris, and all the people of Frunce— 
how much they think they have gained by liis over- 
throw. Let them ask Italy, groaning . under Ajastnan 
and Papal tyranny till one fruitiess conspiracy IbUows 
another in quick suceessiony ending only in the death 
and banishment of patriots, and the despair of noble 
hearts. Let them ask the peopk pf Prussia who, when 
his feariees hand was ringiiig with such rapid strokes 
the deatli-kneU of feudaliam on the eontinenti denMtnd* 
ed ifom their king a oonsUtution and congress, and 
obtained the royal promise they should be given — aye, 
ask them now, wiien after long years that promise has 
not been fulfiUed, and the bold man who dare puhUah 
the '^FiBR Fragbn" (^^four questions''} demanding 
why it had not been ftdfilled, has been condemned to two 
years imprisonment for his piesumptioii. Let llieiii ask 
Poland, the last symbol of whose nationality disaj^ 
peared IbreTer in the eamage of Waterloo. Let them 
ask Sweden jAm she gained by the victory of Denne- 
wits and the disasters of Ldpelc ; as she now nts and 
trembles uiidci the frown of Russia, daring only to 
throw in her childish complaint as that haughty power 
threatens momentarily to make of her merely a dqien* 
dent province in name^ as she is m &ct. Let them 
the brave lind unconquembie tribes that still strug* 
gle loi their aucient rights amid tiie forests and mountain 
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gorges of Caucasus, what they think of the suocees 
wbkh has ^mbddeoed despofU to cany out those ag- 
gressioiui whkfa ham 00 long made the world aMNim. 

iM ihtkii ask the Waldenses who, under the sword of 
Napoleon, for the first time saw light beaming on their 
darkness, and in spite of Papal complaintSi and the 
aetoniftl^pept «l Catholic kings, stood up amid their 

' eeuntiyineiii fiBeiiieife--eiidowed with all the rights of 
eitlseaship^ and free to worship Gkid as their cooscieoces 
dictated — how Ikeij feel wlien tliey think of Waterloo. 
The shout tliat despotism sent up from that £aital fields 
was the knell of their hopes and the end of thdr joy« 

^rom its libiody margin^ the wave of oppressiooi siiiged 
slowly back, tiU it covmd onoe more their mountain 
homes, and the altars of their sacred religion. To them 
the name of Bonaparte is that of a deliverer — under his 
sway they sat down in peace and freedom — at his fsdl 
they fell in tears, and have wept ever since. Let them 
ask the thousands of the Jews of Paris who^ for the first 
tiiue under any Christian or infidel kin<(, heard them- 
selves with astonishment called to assemble like free- 
bom sulgectSi and addressed as men, with promises of 
future protection — how they regard the Christian thanks- 
givings that Mowed the downfall of him on whom his 
enemies have fixed the brand of " Scourge of God/' 
Let them ask the people of i^'rance, and the lovers of 
human progress the world over, what man and liberty 
gained by the disappeamnce of that power which shed 
such terror and dismay on the hearts of oppressors. 
Let silent Italy, and rent Pohuid, and the starving mil- 
lions of Europe, have a voice in the general outcry, he- 
fcre the unjust decision is ratified. 

The prejudice and falsehood that have loaded France 
with crime begin already to be detected, and every year 
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win see the woes and suflMag of the wftis she oarried 

on, rolled from her shoulders, and laid at tlie door of 
Bngland and Russia, and Austria and Prussia. 

I have never endeavored to justify Napdeoa's wrong 
acts by ofibettiiig them with nmilar outmgee committed 
by hie ibes, nor defimd an unjoet war of France^ because 
other nations exhibited ct[iial recklessness and want of 
honesty. The comparisons of this kind have all been 
made for one single purpose — to prove that Napoleoa 
and Ftmoei^ not deserve the exclusive oondemnatioQ 
#hieh has been meted out to them. I have designed to 
place Napoleon above the Monarchs ihaL surrounded 
him, both in virtue and genius — not to make lam SL 
model the cooduct of others. ' 
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